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Ir required the rare combination of genius and courage to make 
an appalling political situation plain to the plain man. That - 
Mr. Kipling’ service was rendered to the nation and the Empire 
. Kipling’s 

Searchlight by Mr. Rudyard Kipling on May 16, in the course 

of a speech to a vast concourse of Unionists at 
Tunbridge Wells, who had met to protest against the dismem- 
berment of the United Kingdom, and the betrayal of their 
fellow loyalists in Ireland. All the Yahoos and guttersnipes 
of the Coalition, who live on the Billingsgate which cease- 
lessly flows from the lips of the Artful Dodger of Carnarvon 
Boroughs, are up in arms against Mr. Kipling for committing the 
unpardonable sin of calling a spade a spade, while the Mugs and 
Mugwumps of the Opposition, who derive their inspiration from 
the Harmsworth press, are scarcely less shocked that anybody 
should say out loud what every “white man” is thinking. 
Mr. Kipling knows his own public. He caters neither for traitors 
nor scuttlers, and his public know him, and deep and widespread 
is the gratitude for the ruthless manner in which he stripped the 
mask off the sordid mountebanks who are endeavouring to 
run the State on the rocks. We have reached a stage of the 
crisis at which it is a crime to say anything less than the whole 
truth. Mr. Kipling realises this and acted accordingly. He 
lost no time in conventional preliminaries. 


When I was a young man in India I used to report criminal! cases for the newspaper 
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that employed me. It was interesting work because it introduced me to forgers and 
embezzlers and murderers and enterprising sportsmen of that kind. Sometimes after 
I had reported their trial I used to visit my friends in gaol when they were doing their 
sentences. I remember one man there who got off with a life sentence for murder. 
He was a clever, smooth-spoken chap and he told me what he called the story of his 
life. It wasn’t a very truthful account but he finished by one true sentence. He 
said: ‘‘ Take it from me that when a man starts crooked, one thing leads to another till 
he finds himself in such a position that he has to put somebody out of the way to get 
straight again ! ” 


In Mr. Kipling’s opinion “That exactly describes the present 
position of the Cabinet. They started crooked: one thing led 
to another, till they found themselves in such a position that 
they had to put some one out of the way to get straight again. 
Nearly all practical and constructive crime that is not done for 
the sake of a woman is done for money. I won’t make wild 
statements about other people’s characters—we can leave that 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer—but I should like to draw 
your attention to these plain acknowledged facts.” With few 
exceptions our present Cabinet Ministers were not men of large 
private means or independent incomes, ‘“‘ we know that at least 
two of them found it necessary to supplement their official incomes 
of £7000 and £5000 by taking part in a Stock Exchange venture 
which was floated (about the time that the Titanic sank) in a 
way that was even too much for the Stock Exchange.” They 
were not permitted to know “how many of their colleagues took 
part in the ramp; but we do know that their colleagues upheld 
their action, both in the House of Commons and out of it. We 
are justified in assuming then, that the bulk of the Cabinet, and 
certainly the most notorious persons in it, are dependent largely 
on their official salaries plus what they make in tips. People 
who are dependent on their salaries take good care to make the 
billet that gives them their salaries as permanent as possible. 
One thing naturally leads to another.” 


As Mr. Kipling added: “A good deal of crooked work on the 

part of the Cabinet ended in the passage of the Parliament Act, 

c by which the Cabinet assured itself a straight 
abinet of 

Sesakes run of at least five years salary,’ it being pro- 

vided that under no circumstances should the 

House of Lords be allowed to refer any legislation to the electorate 
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during that period. ‘ Of course, the Cabinet promised on their 
word of honour that a second Chamber should be created as soon 
as possible. But that was another bit of crooked work. The 
Parliament Act meant that if their majority could be kept together, 
the Cabinet stood to make over £400,000 in salaries alone during 
their term of office.’ However, there was a danger lest the 
individual Member of Parliament should object to passing legis- 
lation of too corrupt and dangerous a character, so he was given 
a direct financial interest in supporting the Government. 


The House of Commons voted itself £400 per head per annum out of the nation’s 
money. It was crooked work, but as the Premier has pointed out, the House of 
Commons was supreme and ultimate master of the situation. Therefore, it embezzled 
public funds under trust well knowing that it could not be called to account. The 
meanest sneak thief takes his chance against the laws of civilised society. The House 
of Commons took none. As long as the Cabinet stayed in office every Coalition Member 
of Parliament knew that he would get his cheque for £100 every quarter. Men will do 
a great deal for the sake of £400 a year certain for five years. 


The Parliament Act, and the absence of an effective Second 
Chamber, prevented the possibility of any electoral interference, 
while payment of members prevented any revolt in the House. 
“The Cabinet were in the position of a firm of fraudulent solicitors, 
who had got an unlimited power of attorney from a client by 
false pretences, and could dispose of their client’s estate as they 
pleased. The only drawback to the situation was that their 
majority was not big enough to make them independent of the 
Irish Nationalist vote. If that vote were not bought the Cabinet 
would lose their salaries, as well as the chance of supplementing 
those salaries which we know was a valuable chance, and the 
private member would lose a very comfortable income.” Some- 
what superfluously, we imagine, Mr. Kipling asked his audience, 
“Do you follow me?” The Irish Nationalist vote was bought 
by the Home Rule Bill, which was thought to be the easiest 
way out of the difficulty. 


Up till that time the Cabinet’s legislation had been nothing more than corrupt, or 
reckless or dangerous. The passing of the Parliament Act had, of course, destroyed 
the Constitution of this country and the law of the land had been made to fit the needs of 
the Cabinet. We had been degraded in the eyes of all nations who value the purity of 
their justice or the personal honour of their administrators. But so far that had been 
all, Till the Home Rule Bill was produced the Cabinet had done nothing which fatally 
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and irretrievably compromised the unity of Great Britain or the safety of the Empire, 
or made existence unendurable to any large section of the King’s subjects, 


But the Home Rule Bill had broken the faith of generations 
by officially recognising sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion 
and subsidising the secret forces of boycott, 


intimidation, outrage, and murder. “And it 
Seewestens created an independent stronghold, in which all 


these forces could work together, as they have 
always and openly boasted that they would, for the destruction of 
Great Britain.” The speaker did not for one instant blame the 
Nationalists. ‘“‘They are what they are—what their particular 
type of their race has always been since the beginning of recorded 
history. They have done nothing, and, so far as in them lies, 
they have suffered nothing to be done for the peace or the material 
advancement of their land.” They had imposed their own 
ancient form of tribal administration, the despotism of secret 
societies, “a government of denunciation by day and terrorism 
by night. You can see the fruits of their work within a few 
hours of where we stand, if you choose to visit the cities or the 
country-sides that they control by their peculiar methods—by 
the only methods they have ever understood—by the methods 
of fear, oppression, and hate.” One must be fair even to the 
Molly Maguires, and Mr. Kipling was fair, for he pointed out that 
“To do them justice, they have never faltered in their passionate 
and persistent hatred of England. They have preached it and 
practised it by every means in their power. They have prayed 
for the success of England’s enemies in every quarter of the world ; 
they have assisted those enemies with men and arms; they 
have jeered at England’s defeat; they have befouled the honour 
of England’s Army, and they have mocked England’s dead.” 
And it was to these men with this record that the Cabinet proposed 
to hand over a portion of the United Kingdom “ for no other reason 
than that they might continue in enjoyment oftheir office. They 
were warned from the first of the certain consequences of their 
action, they were entreated—abjectly entreated as I think— 
to refer the matter to the electors, they were even offered the 
lives and fortunes of the loyalists in the south and west of 
Ireland, if they would leave the north and east out of their Bill 
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of Sale. You know their answer. You know Ulster’s answer.” 
With devotion and self-sacrifice Ulster had set her house in order 
to avert this crime. She was the first community in the realm 
to realise that the Home Rule Bill meant life or death, ‘‘ and better 
death than the life it will impose upon her sons. But the Home 
Rule Bill is equally one of life or death to every free man in the 
kingdom. Ireland is sold to-day. To-morrow it may be the 
turn of the southern counties to be weighed off as make-weight 
in some secret bargain. Why not? Three years ago you 
would have said that the Marconi scandal, and the appointment 
of the present Lord Chief Justice were impossible. Three months 
ago you would have said that the plot against Ulster was impossible. 
Nothing is impossible in a land without a Constitution—nothing 
except peace.” 


THEY might believe that President Huerta would not sell the 
province of Mexico to the United States, but we have no right 
The Bill of *° believe this as regards our own country. Else 
Sale why are we here to-day? A province and a 

people of Great Britain are to be sold to their 
and our enemies. We are forbidden to have any voice in this 
sale of our own flesh and blood. We have no tribunal under 
Heaven to appeal to, except the corrupt parties to that sale 
and their paid followers. And what has happened within the 
last two months? One thing led to another, till the Cabinet 
found themselves in such a position that they had to put some one 
out of the way to get straight again. So they proposed to put 
Ulster out of the way. With this object they secretly prepared 
the largest combined expedition of both arms that has been 
launched since the Crimea—a force of horse, foot, field-guns, 
howitzers, battleships, cruisers, and destroyers. If these Ulster 
cattle could not be sold on the hoof, they could be delivered as 
carcases.” Then Ministers made a slip. It requires nerve to 
organise cattle slaughter on a large scale. “They gave the 
officers told off for the business their choice—whether they would 
first provoke collision with, and then loose death and destruction 
on, the one loyal, the one prosperous, the one law-abiding portion 
of Ireland, at the order of a secret Cabinet Committee, or whether 
they, would face the ruin of their careers as officers in the Army 
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of the King.” Mr. Kipling does well to remind us “ The choice 
was not so easy as it sounds.” For although the Constitution 
had ceased to exist, and all methods of civilised government 


had been discarded, 


yet the old trappings of constitutionalism, the old form and conventions of civilised 
government, still remained. They were a valuable asset to the Cabinet. They were 
the cloak under which the conspirators could operate, behind which they could threaten. 
These men who met to arrange massacre, these men who would bombard an open town 
of loyal subjects sooner than risk the loss of thirteen guineas a day while they asked the 
electors for leave to do so, these outlaws were still his Majesty’s Ministers, powerful 
heads of great Departments of State. They could make or break the careers of honour- 
able men. The officers took their choice of the alternative so brutally presented to 
them. They elected to forfeit their pay and position rather than do this work to save 
the pay and position of his Majesty's Ministers. By their choice—to their eternal 
honour and glory be it recorded—the Army saved the Empire. 


Wuart had happened since? The Cabinet and the House of 
Commons had drawn eight weeks more salary, but if they did 
not go forward with the Home Rule Bill they would 


** Black - cease to draw any, so they had no option. 


guards ’”’ 

We know, all mankind know, they did not shrink from attempted 
murder to overcome beforehand the opposition which they knew their act would 
incite. Through no fault of the Cabinet that attempt failed. But do not be under 
any delusion. Do not be deceived by any talk of arrangements or accommodations 
in the House of Commons. If the Cabinct think that murder will serve the 
Cabinet’s turn again they will attempt it again. And they will go further. In the 
light of their record two months ago we are justified in believing that if by any lie, by 
any falsification of fact, speech, document, or telegram, by any bribe of money, title, 
or promotion, by subornation of evidence or prearranged provocation—if by these things 
the blame of causing bloodshed can be laid upon Ulster the Cabinet will openly or secretly 
lend itself to that work. (A voice: “ Blackguards.”’) 


Mr. Kipling concluded his stirring speech—a searchlight in the 
midst of the prevailing fog—by pointing out that Ulster, “and 
as much of Ireland as dares to express itself,” wished to remain 
within the Union and under the flag of the Union. The Cabinet 
for the reasons given intended to drive them out. The electors 
have never sanctioned this. ‘Ulster has made every sacrifice, 
save one, to make effective her intention to remain in the Union. 
She stands ready to make that last sacrifice. How do we stand 
in this matter? (A voice: ‘With Ulster’.) Our forefathers, 
who were no strangers to tyranny, would have set their house in 
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order long ere this—but we, who encounter it for the first time in 
generations, are slow to realise that civil war is possible. But 
civil war is possible. Civil war is inevitable, unless our rulers 
can be brought to realise that, even now, they must submit these 
grave matters to the judgment of a free people. If they do not, 
all the history of our land shows there is but one end for us— 
destruction from within or destruction from without.” 


THE situation so brilliantly described by Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
amid the transports of the Coalition, who hate the truth with 
“Bradford and 22 ungovernable hatred, 1s no new thing. It 
Bloodshed’? a8 developed steadily and inexorably. All who 

cared and dared to exercise their faculties have 
long seen that events must reach their present impasse, though 
even Unionists most suspicious of the Government might have 
hesitated to believe that a peace-at-any-price Party would deli- 
berately adopt a policy of civil war at any price. Mr. Churchill’s 
notorious Bradford speech—the only noteworthy speech he has 
ever delivered or is ever likely to deliver—in which he preached 
the naked gospel of bloodshed and adumbrated the Pogrom to 
which the Cabinet had already given its sanction by approving 
orders for the movements of a battle squadron and by appointing 
a Pogrom Committee, caused a tremendous shock throughout 
the non-political world, as also to many amiable, simple-minded 
Unionists, who fondly imagined that just as the leopard changes 
its spots and the Ethiopian his skin, Mr. Churchill had turned 
his back on a lurid past and was about to emerge as the Heaven- 
born leader of a new patriotic National Party, which in the cant 
of its promoters “would combine the best elements of the old 
parties.” These innocents are somewhat hard on their quondam 
hero, who needless to say remains the hero of the Harmsworth 
press. If a man of the character and public record of Mr. Churchill 
deceives any one it is not he but they who are to blame and 
we have no sympathy with emotional journalists and artless 
politicians who wilfully refuse to recognise a mountebank 
when they see him. But we are none the less grateful to the 
mountebank for assisting some of our political friends to recover 
their lost perspective. ‘‘ Bradford and Bloodshed” is not a 
mere landmark in “my career”; if it were it would not be worth 
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discussing. It is chiefly valuable as an X-ray into the present 
crisis. It illuminates and confirms Mr. Kipling’s diagnosis that 
if the red blood is required to flow, “ bloodshed on an extensive 
scale,” to borrow the approved phrase—to save Ministerial 
salaries, blood will be made to flow by hook or by crook. If we 
may credit Rumour, which is frequently accurate as regards 
the present Cabinet, some of his Majesty’s Ministers, judging 
by their conversation, are little better than epileptics who have 
periodic attacks of homicidal lunacy. Their friends should 
take care of them. They are unfit to be at large. They are 
worse than the Suffragettes and ten times more dangerons because 
they are virtually uncontrolled heads of great executive Depart - 
ments from which positions they can give effect to their blood- 
thirsty obsessions. 


Wuat can the public do? We talk of government by public 
opinion but we are perfectly helpless, and Parliament seems 
equally powerless. The Upper House has become 
a mere debating society with functions com- 
parable, however great the talents of individual 
members, to those of the Putney Parliament. The Lower House 
is not even a debating society because no serious debating is 
allowed. Voting is the only thing that counts, and every spurious 
discussion is closed by an eruption of salaried automata who 
troop into the lobby to secure a renewal of their “screw,” if it 
be permissible to apply a homely phrase to great personages. 
The constituencies can do nothing except reject Ministerial 
nominees whose bribery and corruption leave them cold, but 
so long as there is a majority of one paid Member of Par- 
liament, the Government can prosecute their programme how- 
ever outrageous and alarming. The Lords, as we know com- 
mitted hari-kari two years ago; the Commons, as we can see, 
have been squared and the constituencies are impotent. It is 
indeed a deadlock fraught with peril. The Home Rule Bill, 
alias the Civil War Bill, is now in its last lap, and the Molly Maguires 
are gloating over its impending passage to the Statute Book 
because they feel that with such a weapon in their hands they 
are not only masters of the situation at Westminster but masters 
of Ireland, and just as they have compelled our dirt-loving Prime 
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Minister to “toe the line,” so they will now be able to force the 
hated and dreaded community of Belfast to “toe the line” 
to a Dublin Tammany Hall. Needless to say at such a moment 
a Scuttle movement has developed in Parliamentary Unionism, 
while the Harmsworth press, which is the reverse of a Harmless 
press, sees another golden opportunity of helping the Government 
and injuring the Opposition whose colours it professes to carry. 
We have no means of knowing how far the rot has spread, but we 
are convinced that like every other rot it is confined to Press and 
Parliamentary circles. If such articles as have lately appeared 
in the Times to the infinite delectation of the Westminster Gazette 
represented anybody except the writer or inspirer, Heaven 
help the country as well as the Party, because no power on earth 
can save us from civil war. That is, perhaps, and happily, an 
exaggeration, because there still remains one earthly power which 
can save Great Britain from the dire disaster which threatens her, 
and in so doing it would save itself. ~ 


THE facts must be fairly and frankly faced without any illusions 
or any shrinking. In discussing them we shall not dwell unduly 
H on parliamentary proceedings because the House 
ouse of 

Gonteston of Commons has become a House of Confusion, 

it only serves to darken counsel and to bewilder 
the public. Nobody outside or inside seems to have the faintest 
idea what it is driving at, if it is driving at anything, while the 
Peers appear to be equally paralysed. If we assume that 
Ministers will maintain an adequate majority in the House of 
Commons for any and every nefarious purpose we shall probably 
be not far wrong and shall at any rate remain on the safe side. 
There is at last some common ground on the Irish problem. 
That is the one new and encouraging fact. The Home 
Rule Bill which has for the last two years been paraded before 
the country as a great piece of constructive statesmanship and 
as a prelude to the establishment of the millennium in Ireland, 
and a Union of Hearts between the two islands is now at last 
openly recognised by its authors from the Prime Minister 
downwards as so unutterably rotten as to require instant 
vital and indeed destructive amendment. But as the Parliament 
Act—the other great monument of constructive statesmanship— 
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which is the pivot of the plot to establish the absolutism of the 
Caucus in the United Kingdom, does not permit any alteration 
of its legislative bantlings, this preposterous Home Rule Bill 
recognised as unworkable by the responsible Government, is 
actually being hustled through the House of Commons, to be 
rejected by the peers for the third and final time of asking, and 
then to be impudently presented to the King for signature, though 
condemned by its own authors—within a few days of the appearance 
of these pages. Needless to say Ministers realise that this madcap 
procedure is a challenge to armed Ulster. Its adoption can only 
be interpreted as signifying that once more homicidal mania in 
the shape of the Pogrom Party has regained ascendancy in the 
Cabinet and in all probability some further dastardly coup is con- 
templated while Ministers are once more prating of peace and 
hypocritically pretending to be ready to make sacrifices in order 
to secure a settlement by consent. If any Unionist boobies, 
federal or otherwise, or members of the great party of Mesopotamia 
are taken in by the transparent trickery which is a second 
part of Mr. Asquith’s nature we are sorry for them, and even 
sorrier for the unfortunate constituents whose opinions they 
misrepresent and whose interests they are apparently prepared 
to betray. 


We have done our utmost to make our readers appreciate the 
real character of the Prime Minister, not from any personal or 
Party prejudice but because it is essential for the 
formation of correct opinion that our public men 
should be seen as they really are rather than as 
journalistic henchmen with an axe to grind would have them 
appear. Mr. Asquith’s character affords the key to the situation. 
Not only is he the responsible head of the Government which 
has engineered this appalling crisis as the only means of retaining 
office. His personality has alone made it possible. We are aware 
that some of our readers once held the view that we exaggerated 
Mr. Asquith’s defects: argument on the subject occasionally ended 
with the not unnatural observation, “ At any rate Asquith is better 
than Lloyd George or Churchill.” This we venture to say is a 
delusion. He isn’t any better. There can be nothing worse at the 
head of affairs in critical times than a hand-to-mouth time- 
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serving lawyer, content to drift from day to day along the line of 
least resistance, who never does one hour’s honest work from one 
week-end to another, and who relies entirely upon his gift of the 
gab to pull him through parliamentary difficulties. Mr. George 
is a foul-mouthed demagogue whose frenzied finance is ruining 
an ever-increasing number of people. There are no illusions 
about the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Churchill is one of 
Max Nordau’s egomaniacs, so taken up with himself and so 
gratuitously offensive to every one he comes across outside the 
journalistic profession that he cuts his own throat. Mr. Asquith, 
on the other hand, is a real peril to the State for the reason that 
Don’t Care came to grief. He does not care one brass farthing 
what happens so long as he remains in office—in this most of his 
colleagues resemble him—but he has a veneer of statesmanship, a 
spurious sense of responsibility, and makes the kind of heavy- 
father speeches that hocus the average easygoing Englishman, of 
whom there are far too many, into taking him at his own valuation 
as “‘a Minister of the Crown.” Mr. George would have broken up 
the Coalition years ago. Mr. Churchill’s temporary leadership 
of the House of Commons made him a common laughing-stock. 
He can never be anything but a Harmsworth hero. The Prime 
Minister has, however, in his day, taken in a much larger public, 
though we gladly note that during the past year the scales have 
fallen from many eyes and to-day any number of former victims 
of the form and substance of his parliamentary orations say: 
*“ T agree with you, Asquith is about the worst of the lot.” 


Hz is the very worst of the lot because he is the first of the lot. 
He is responsible for colleagues who depise him while paying 

a certain amount of public homage for public 
Ulster 
“Bluff” consumption. The Premier has brought this 

country to the edge of catastrophe. He will 
be primarily responsible for anything that may occur. No 
man has been more contemptuous of the Ulster movement. 
Carsonism has been Mr. Asquith’s favourite butt. Carson, after 
all, is a barrister like himself, making a very much larger income. 
Carson is a delicate man. It was inconceivable that a pros- 
perous invalid, a “dyspeptic” as Sir Edward was politely 
termed in Radical forensic circles, should be willing to sacrifice 
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his income and to jeopardise his health for Ulster, or indeed for 
any cause. No Asquith would be such a fool. Why should 
Carson? Carson would no doubt make a few fiery speeches, 
being an excitable Irishman, after which, in spite of the ex- 
postulation of a few heated Orangemen, the so-called Provisional 
Government would “ peter out.” The suggestion that Carson 
was in earnest was laughed to scorn in the entourage of the 
Premier, where no one is in earnest. Lord Haldane split his 
sides on the subject. It was a first-class joke. And those who 
tried to enlighten our Asquiths and Haldanes as to the truth 
about Ulster were only laughed at for their pains. Then came the 
sudden panic, when it was grasped that Ulster was in earnest, and 
that unlike Asquith, Carson said what he meant and meant what 
he said. In their bewildered fury Ministers, as all the world knows, 
resolved on a Pogrom the execution of which was entrusted to 
the Pinchbeck Napoleon at the Admiralty and his fellow Rat 
at the War Office, with the brilliant consequences at which the 
world is still laughing. The Pogrom having proved a fiasco, 
thanks to the refusal of the British Army and the British Navy— 
on whose little known role we publish an illuminating article by 
* Dreadnought ”—to act as agent provocateur in executing un- 
lawful because unauthorised orders—if for once we may believe 
Mr. Asquith—it was resolved to try another tack. Mr. Churchill 
of all people, who had just been caught red-handed in the Pogrom, 
for which he ought to have been impeached and hung, ended 
a truculent speech at the end of April by whining to the Opposi- 
tion to help Ministers out of their impasse. 


THERE ensued a most unedifying scene in the Ifouse of Commons, 
over which we prefer to draw a veil, when the Front Benches 
wept over one another—though we are bound 
to admit that the Unionists did most of the weeping 
—and refused to be comforted. Whether this 
manceuvre on the part of the First Lord of the Admiralty was to 
be a mere cloak for another Pogrom, to be organised during the 
Whitsuntide Recess, we cannot say. We can only guess. We 
should strongly advise Ulster to remain on the qui vive, to sleep 
neither by day nor by night and to be prepared for every 
contingency that cowardice and treachery can prompt. The 
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Premier began by repudiating the overtures of the Bradford 
Bounder who “spoke only for himself,’ and Unionists looked 
foolish for jumping off before the flag fell, Then Mr. Asquith 
decided to take a hand in the new game of Peace and suggested 
further “conversations.” How far the Opposition walked into 
the trap we have no means of knowing, but if there were further 
“conversations ” they apparently shared the fate of their abortive 
predecessors. Mr. Asquith was now in the unwonted position 
of having to do something, than which there is nothing more 
odious to your drifter with a gift for the gab who imagines the 
world to be governed by words because he is a master of words. A 
period of general restiveness, uncertainty and alarm was followed 
by Mr. Asquith’s announcement that as soon as the Home Rule 
Bill was on the Statute Book an Amending Bill would be intro- 
duced and passed immediately. This was another palpable 
trick because no such Bill could pass without the approval of the 
Opposition, who were to have no voice in its provisions! The 
single value of this concession was its recognition, as we have 
previously pointed out, that the vaunted Home Rule Bill is so 
hopelessly unsuited for its purpose that it must be accompanied 
to the Statute Book by drastic amendment. The single object 
of this manceuvre is to trick the King, paralyse the Opposition, 
confuse the country and tide over another crisis dangerous to 
the Government. It would be impossible, even for the most 
charitable—and there are many charitable persons in the Unionist 
Party—to credit Mr. Asquith with good faith. We are always 
brought up by the fact that there is no room for good faith on 
the part of the head of a Government holding office on Nationalist 
suffrance. Were Mr. Asquith an honest man he is not a free man, 
and cannot make any serious proposals for the settlement of the 
Irish question because the parliamentary situation, fortified by 
@ written document dating from 1910, which Mr. Redmond pre- 
sumably possesses, places Ministers permanently at the mercy 
of the Dollar Dictator. They must “toe the line” every day 
as a condition of their Ministerial existence. Otherwise nothing 
could be simpler than to withdraw the Home Rule Bill, now at 
last acknowledged to be unworkable, with a view to hammering 
out something practical at a Joint Conference of the Parties. 
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We frankly regard the Irish problem as insoluble on any Home 
Rule lines and would not touch any form of Home Rule with a 
barge pole, whether for Ulster, for Leinster, for 
Munster, or for Connaught, though possibly pro- 
vincial councils might be relatively harmless. 
But at any rate such a proceeding on the part of the Premier 
would be bona fide, and there are probably sufficient Mugs and 
Mugwumps on our side to secure its acceptance. But there is 
nothing bona fide about Mr. Asquith. The only other alternative 
—indeed the only rational course—would be for the Government, 
if it be unable, as is self-evident, to resist its Irish blackmailers and 
must go through the tragic farce of placing an unenforceable 
Home Rule Bill on the Statute Book, to lay on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament simultaneously the text of the amending 
measure so that our legislators might know what they were voting 
for and against. Mr. Asquith cannot run straight with anybody 
and is universally distrusted, even by those who have him safely 
in their pocket. We suspect that the Nationalists regard him 
much as we do. A few years ago it would have seemed incredible 
that any head of a British Government should one day promise 
an Amending Bill vitally altering a measure not yet passed, and 
then a few days later demand that the latter should be passed 
without disclosing a single cause of the former. But this is the 
situation at the time of writing, and only a Lewis Carroll could 
deal with it. Optimists aver that it is in process of transforma- 
tion under the healing influence of the usual week-end, and if 
any change takes place while these pages are in the Press the 
reader will be in a better position to judge than we are. ‘‘ Beware 
of Mr. Asquith” should nevertheless remain the password of 
Ulstermen and Unionists until the end of this critical chapter. 


Beware of 
Asquith 


WE feel that we ought to give chapter and verse for Mr. Asquith’s 
“latest,” as this review reaches many people beyond the orbit 
of the British daily press, dependent for their 
home news upon cablegrams which are generally 
sketchy and frequently misleading, emanating 
as they do from journalists deriving their inspiration from the 
National Liberal Club. It would be scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the entire civilised world is poisoned against the 
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Unionist Party, the dissemination of news being largely in the 
hands of rabid radicals who hate their country (with a small c) 
as they love their Party (witha big P). Happily there is a growing 
distrust of ‘‘ news”? everywhere and no one is nowadays heard 
to say, “‘I believe that white is black because I saw it in the 
newspaper.” It will be noted that within a very short space 
of time Mr. Asquith tried to trick both sides though he failed 
miserably. On May 12 what was ironically described by the 
extreme Radical Nation as “‘ a new advance in conciliatory tactics ” 
was made by the Government. It was on a procedure resolution 
developing the gag by abolishing “the suggestion stage ’’ which 
was supposed to be an important feature of the Parliament Act. 
Turning to the Irish question Mr. Asquith declared, “if there is to 
be, as I hope there may be, something in the nature of an agreed 
settlement in regard to this matter, the proper, the only proper 
way of carrying out that purpose is by means of an Amending 
Bill.” This recalled one of his pacific declarations while the 
Pogrom was being hatched. He added: 


The House knows very well that I myself, not only speaking for myself, but speaking 
for my colleagues, and I believe for my friends, have said we shall never close any door 
to the possibility of asettlement, and I am goingastepfurther now, I think, than I have 
ever gone before, when I say as I do say, on behalf of his Majesty’s Government, that 
while we shall ask the House to give this Bill, this Government of Ireland Bill (¢.e. 
the Home Rule or Civil War Bill) a third reading before we separate for the Whitsun- 
tide Recess, we shall make ourselves responsible for introducing an amending proposal 


in the hope that a settlement by agreement may be arrived at in regard to the points 
which have immediate and oustanding importance. 


To the initiated this was a new farce because ex hypothesi the 
Government statement had been viséd by Mr. Redmond, and no 
di iii one was taken in by the Dollar Dictator’s subse- 
quent mock heroic protest. In his best “ heavy 
style’ Mr. Asquith continued, “I do not say more for the 
moment—lI hope I shall not be pressed—than that the Government 
will make themselves responsible for such proposals. Our 
object is that if, as we hope and believe, that the Amending Bill, 
possibly not in the shape in which it is originally introduced, by 
the result of concerted and co-operative action by persons in all 
quarters of the House, who desire a settlement of this matter, if 
that Amending Bill can be brought into shape so as to pass this 
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House, the two Bills shall become law practically at the same time. 
Now [havestated quite frankly our position in regard to this matter.” 
After the countless tricks played upon them by Mr. Asquith 
and the many lessons in duplicity they had had, if not always learnt, 
even a confiding Opposition could only adopt an attitude of 
critical reserve. While acknowledging that this speech was “a 
distinct advance’ Mr. Bonar Law opined, and he proved as usual 
to be right in judging Mr. Asquith, that the Government were 
* still drifting.” 

The real crux of the question is between the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Asquith) 
and the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. John Redmond.) This is the point I should 
wish to put to the House and to the right hon. gentleman. He has told us that he is 
going to introduce an amending Bill. Surely from every point of view, not only of 
Parliamentary convenience, but of national interest, it is essential that before the 
House of Commons parts with this Bill (the Home Rule Bill) for the third and last time, 
it should know and should have an opportunity of discussing what the real proposals are 
that the Government have in view. That is the only natural course—it is the obvious 
course, and it is the proper course. Why have they not adopted it? The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Asquith) has not told us, but I think I can guess. The hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Redmond) has made it a point that the Bill has to go through 
as it stands, and the Government obey him. That is the only explanation. 


Mr. Bonar Law ended by solemnly warning Ministers that 
this continued trifling with Ulster was playing with fire. Mr. 
Asquith’s position was on the face of it so preposterous that 
even Unionists willing and anxious to sell the pass were perturbed, 
but they consoled themselves and tried to bamboozle others by 
pretending that it was “all mght underneath,” that the Peace 
Party were conquering the Cabinet, and that the Prime Minister 
was in favour of the complete and permanent exclusion of Ulster 
at her option, the Amending Bill which would be produced forth- 
with would be found to embody this policy, ete. As usual Mr. 
Asquith cut the ground from under the feet of the Union Jackass 
who is determined to miss the point of every phase of the crisis. 


Matters came to a head some days after the Prime Minister’s 
announcement of an Amending Bill, 7.e. on May 21, but meanwhile 
the suspicions of the least suspicious Unionists 
had been aroused by the tone of the Radical Press 
and the insolence of the Molly Maguires. The 
possibilities of trickery in connection with the 
Amending Bill were disclosed by the Manchester Guardian, whieh 
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evidently shares our opinion of the Premier. It obligingly 
pointed out in a leading article (March 18) “ the fate of the Home 
Rule Bill may be taken as already sealed. It may be regarded as 
certain that the Peers will reject it on Second Reading, as they 
have twice rejected it before and that it must, therefore, become 
law as it stands, without any amendment of any kind.” So that 
is what “ settlement by consent ”’ means. The Prime Minister is 
the hypocrite we have long taken him for. With the Home 
Rule Bill on the Statute Book the Government could laugh at the 
Opposition who would be discredited in the eyes of the country by 
a resistance from which the heart was to be taken out by the 
promise of an Amending Bill. Similarly the King was to be 
tricked out of his signature to the Home Rule Bill, which would 
then be the law of the land without any possibility of alteration. 
That the Amending Bill is a mere manceuvre is demonstrated by 
the Manchester Guardian, which proceeds to observe and we beg 
our readers’ attention to this pretty little plot. 

If there is to be any possibility of an agreed settlement, or if, failing such agree- 
ment, the Government are to give effect to the offer they have made for the temporary 
exclusion of part of Ulster, or for any modification of that offer, it can only be by means 
of an amending Bill to be passed side by side with the original Bill. Such an amend- 
ing Bill could, of course, not be passed under the Parliament Act, and could only 
become law by consent of the House of Lords. There is yet another possibility, remote 
we should suppose but conceivable, which is that, as under the Standing Orders two Bills 
dealing with the same subject matter cannot be introduced in the same session, the Govern- 
ment may fail, as they failed last session in the case of their Franchise and Registration 
Bill including women’s suffrage in its scope, to pase the ordeal of the Speaker's criticism, and 


that the amending Bill may have to watt for a new session or a new Parliament. [Our 
italics]. 


So the Government have two strings to their bow. Having 
converted the Home Rule Bill into an Act, they demand the 
surrender of the Opposition at discretion under 
. pain of provoking the Civil War towards which 
alist Smok- 
ing Room Ministers have been drifting for two years, or 
alternatively the Speaker may be expected to 
veto the Amending Bill, and we are left with the Civil War 
Bill as the law of the land. Mr. Asquith confirmed the worst 
impressions of his attitude and intentions. He reiterated his 
previous demand that the House of Commons should pass the 


Ifome Rule Bill without being given any inkling as to the character 
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and scope of the Amending Bill now declared by the Government 
to be vital to the success of their own measure. The pretext 
given aggravated the outrage on the House of Commons. It had 
been decided as essential to the success of the trick that the 
Amending Bill should make its first appearance in the Lords, 
and it would not be respectful to the Upper House to produce 
it elsewhere meanwhile! This was more than a long-suffering 
Opposition could endure and the House became a pandemonium, 
in the course of which the Speaker—whose demeanour excites 
less admiration outside than inside the House—came into gra- 
tuitous collision with Mr. Bonar Law, for whom he apparently 
tried to set a trap which fortunately the Opposition leader refused 
to walk into. The House was suspended. If it could only remain 
permanently suspended the country might have a chance. Accord- 
ing to so Ministerial an organ as the Times this is the condition 
to which its favourite statesman, Mr. Asquith, has brought the 
mother of Parliaments: “‘It may be noted as an indication of 
how men may act in moments of stress and excitement, that as 
Mr. Hazleton and Mr. W. Archer Redmond, two members of the 
Nationalist Party, walked down the floor of the House after they 
had joined in the send-off to the Prime Minister, both were smoking 
—the one a cigarette, the other a briar pipe.” It is many a 
long day since the House of Commons has been put to so 
useful and harmless a purpose. Smoke, after all, is less noxious 
than gas. 


THERE the matter rests at the moment of going to Press (midday 
May 25). Meanwhile Ulster is not resting, and a situation is 
developing fraught with the utmost peril. Minis- 
ters have failed ignominiously in their cowardly 
attempt to turn the Army and Navy into agents 
provocateurs. They are understood to be practising on the 
Trish Constabulary, who are believed to be anything but re- 
sponsive. Failing all three, the Pogrom Party will fall back 
on the Nationalist Volunteers who are only fit for such a job. 
** Bloodshed on an extensive scale ” is deemed essential to the 
success of the Coalition by the epileptic section of the Cabinet. 
We have the edifying spectacle of a disappointed and embittered 
scion of Liberal Imperialism peramubulating the country, 
shrieking for blood with only a shade less gusto than Sir William 
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Byles and other vicarious heroes. Meanwhile the constituencies 
are speaking out with no uncertain voice, pronouncing a crushing 
condemnation on a Government of which Mexico would be 
ashamed, and though it is always easy to explain away a single 
reverse at by-elections no explanation of these cumulative reverses 
is possible except the obvious one that the country is sick to 
death of Messrs. Asquith and Co. and detests their measures. 
Unless Yopular Government is an empty phrase there is no 
moral sanction behind any of the Bills now approaching the 
Statute Book, especially the Civil War Bill, which it would 
appear to be impossible for his Majesty to sign on any tenable 
theory of Constitutional Sovereignty. It would be a coup d’état 
conducted in the interests of a discredited caucus involving 
inevitable Civil Var. After all, in a Democracy we people may 
count for nothing, but we think we ought to count for some- 
thing. Three representative constituencies have been afforded 
golden opportunities by Providence of expressing their views at 
this grave juncture. No Unionist would have picked any of 
them for choice as ground favourable for a trial of strength. 
Grimsby was a Unionist seat held by the incomparable Sir George 
Doughty. If anything happened to him we expected to lose 
the seat. On his death, the Radicals selected a particularly 
popular candidate, “ Alf. Bannister,” to everybody. He was 
nevertheless defeated after a strenuous contest by Mr. Tickler, 
the Unionist. The second vacancy occurred in Derbyshire, an 
impregnable Radical stronghold, where we should have seen a 
great Coalition of ‘‘ Progressive forces ” but for the disgust with 
which the Government is regarded in Labour circles outside 
Parliament. Ina three-cornered contest, Major Harland Bowden, 
an excellent Unionist candidate, captured the seat. The total 
poll being: Against the Government 10,138; For the Govern- 
ment 6155. 


THEN came the crowning mercy of Ipswich—a famous citadel of 
Radicalism and Dissent—which the Coalition were so confident 
of holding that they sent down the rejected of 
Bethnal Green, Mr. Masterman, a Cabinet Minister 
still in search of a seat, while to make assurance 
doubly sure Mr. Lloyd George went to Ipswich and Limehoused 
on the eve of the poll as he had done at Manchester in 1908 for 
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Mr. Churchill, and with equally lamentable results to his colleague, 
the figures being : 
Mr. F. J. G. Ganzoni (U.) ‘a Be iS 6406 


Mr. C. F.G. Masterman (R.).. 5874 
Mr. John Scurr (Socialist) 395 


Unionist majority over Ministerialist .. 532 
Anti-Government majority 927 


Lest we be accused of exaggerating the importance of this Coalition 
catastrophe underlined by the intervention of Mr. Lloyd George, 
who in a frenzied appeal summoned the electors to “deliver a 
verdict which would resound throughout the ages as a great 
blow for freedom,” we also quote the Daily News on the morning 
of the poll (May 23): “ To-day Ipswich goes to the poll and it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the issue 
that may be affected by its decision. It was Ipswich which 
gave the cue to the memorable triumph of 1906 and fore- 
shadowed the great struggle which has now reached its climax.” 
The Daily Chronicle was no less confident and the Westminster 
Gazette for once plucked up courage to propbesy before the event, 
“the appeal is not only to Ipswich but to the whole country, 
and must be answered eventually by all the constituencies.” 
We ask for nothing better. If the country follows Ipswich’s 
lead there will be no Radicals left in the House of Commons. 
We feel it our duty openly to ask the question which all men 
are privately asking one another. Is it possible for King George 
to ignore such signs of the times, such manifest disapproval of 
a sinister Government and their sinister measures by affixing 
his signature to a Bill which its own authors acknowledge to be 
so defective as to require drastic amendment, an Act which 
would precipitate civil war in Ireland, which is odious to the 
pecple of Great Britain. which is equally desired by our enemies 
and dreaded by our friends, because both can see even more 
clearly than we can that it means our downfall as a nation ? 
Could the dynasty hope to survive the nation? We have never 
believed that King George would be a party to such a calamity 
especially when an easy, open, Constitutional way out of the 
dilemma lies before him, viz. of throwing on the Democracy the 
responsibility of deciding for or against Civil War. 
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WE stated the case as clearly as we could nine months ago, before 
anybody began thinking of the crisis which was advancing upon 
The King’s the Monarchy by leaps and bounds. We have 
Part nothing to retract. Many events have combined 

to strengthen the case for his Majesty’s demand, 
that before uttering the fateful and fatal words Le Roy le veult, 
it shall be conclusively demonstrated, either by General Election 
or Poll of the People, that Civil War in Jreland (which could not 
be confined to Ireland) is really wanted by the United Kingdom. 


It is somewhat remarkable that so far no one has ventured to raise the problem 
of the duty of a Constitutional Sovereign in the absence of a Constitution, though it is 
becoming plain to the plain man that events are so shaping themselves as to cast as grave 
responsibility upon the King next year as has fallen to the lot of any of his Majesty's 
predecessors. Is anything gained by ignoring facts which stare us in the face? What 
is the present position and what is the outlook? A detested because detestable and 
despicable gang of political adventurers, whose true character at last stands revealed, 
have momentarily succeeded in capturing the government of the country, which they are 
transforming into a Single Chamber autocracy. In a constitutional sense Great Britain 
is a Costa Rica. Morally we are becoming a Panama. To a vast and ever increasing 
number of his Majesty’s subjects the objects, the methods, the persons of these Tam- 
many Hall politicians are all equally odious. But they happen to be in possession, and 
the people have no peaceable means of ejecting them. Every time a constituency is 
consulted it registers its hatred of the Coalition in no uncertain fashion, in spite of all 
the dirty tricks practised for the purpose of falsifying public opinion. At such a crisis 
the thoughts of serious people automatically turn towards the Throne as standing 
outside and above the strife of party and as being the one great Imperial factor in this 
part of the British Dominions. The position of a constitutional King would be difficult 
enough in all conscience, but what of a King whose Constitution has been violated and 
destroyed by the demagogues? The next item on their preposterous programme 
is a civil war in Ireland without a General Election in England, Those are the orders 
of the Molly Maguires, and “‘ toe the line ’” Asquith has no option but to obey them. It 
is surely not asking too much of the Throne to throw on the people the responsibility of 
this civil war by granting a General Election before this impossible measure is placed on 
the Statute Book and the accursed dual system planted in the heart of the kingdom. 
King George and Queen Mary have recently had exceptional opportunities of realising 
the profound and abiding attachment of the British people towards the Monarchy. 
Politicians may be interested in discounting these impressive demonstrations, but the 
permanent interests of the nation and the Empire demand that they shall be interpreted 
in the proper quarter at their true value. They are eloquent signs of the times. Never 
can the Crown risk becoming the creature of the disorganised hypocrisy of detected 
frauds which bullies, humiliates and afflicts this unfortunate community. (National 
Review, September 1913.) 


The crux of the matter is surely this that if the King were tricked 
into giving the Royal Assent to the Civil War Bill, the Crown 
would be “‘ taking a side ” against the People. There can be no 
partisanship in consulting the People. If they vote Aye, the 


King would be entitled to sign the Bill on constitutional theories. 
If they vote No, the situation would be saved. We cannot 
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conceive of there being any alternative. Should the King sign 
the Bill without some form of reference to the People, his crafty 
and corrupt counsellors would assuredly throw the blame on 
him, and just as George III is held responsible for the loss of the 
American colonies, so George V would be held responsible for the 
ensuing tragedy. 


THE Coalition have never been able to conceal their horror and 
terror at any mention of the word Marconi—a subject upon 
which we should never forget his Majesty’s 
Ministers possess infinitely more information than 
the most conscientious, acute, and industrious 
student of this sinister affair, for the simple reason 
that between them they know all the facts at which intelligent 
outsiders can at the best make shrewd surmises. That we are 
far from having reached the end of the chapter was demonstrated 
by the furious indignation of Ministerial organs—which had 
probably received a hint as to the nature of further dreaded 
disclosures—when, thanks to the initiative and determination 
of Lord Ampthill, the House of Lords decided to hold a Murray 
Enquiry with a view to ascertaining the precise part played in 
the mystery by Mr. Asquith’s former Chief Whip, now Lord 
Murray of Elibank, and a member of the hereditary Legislature, 
though a sworn enemy of hereditary legislators. On the failure 
to snuff out Lord Ampthill’s motion strenuous efforts were 
made to prevent any peers of standing from serving upon the 
Committee, and day by day the success of one or other intrigue 
was triumphantly paraded by Ministerial newspapers, which were 
encouraged by the unusual delay in constituting the Committee 
to declare that it would never come into being. The Westminster 
Gazette (always foremost in sacrificing the larger public interests 
to paltry Party exigencies) demanded, if we remember aright, 
the publication of a list of “refusals” to serve, as though such 
a list would be any credit to the “refusers.” It is alleged, and 
is probably true, that a leading member of the Government, 
notorious even in the Ministry of Mendacity, made it his business 
to prevent the Law Lords from participating. His conduct was 
anything but surprising, as he knows all the facts about the 
Marconi scandal and realises that the Government could not 
survive the whole truth for a single day. But it would be sur- 
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prising that any Law Lord should allow himself to be influenced 
by a shameless political intriguer with an obvious axe to grind 
as regards the discharge of a plain duty. In fact it would be so 
surprising and so damaging to the prestige of our Judiciary as 
to be incredible. In view of the organised obloquy against 
anybody and everybody who might join the Committee by 
interested and terrified partisans, from Mr. Illingworth, the 
Chief Ministerial Whip—who can always be relied upon to make 
an ass of himself—to the malignant Cocoa broadsheet which 
violently upbraided Lord Loreburn, the thanks of the entire 
community—or at any rate of that part of it which values our 
good name, which has been dragged in the mud by the Asquiths, 
the Isaacses, and the Georges—are due to the five peers, Lord 
Halsbury, Lord Loreburn, Lord Desart, Lord Sanderson, and 
Lord Charnwood, who ultimately undertook a disagreeable and 
thankless, but none the less priceless, public duty. 


As our readers are aware this small and highly competent Com- 
mittee contained no less than two ex-Lord Chancellors and 
‘yoo jy another acute and distinguished lawyer in the 
Committees Person of Lord Desart, formerly Director of Public 

Prosecutions. Lord Sanderson was for many 
years the permanent Chief of the Foreign Office, while Lord 
Charnwood was created a peer by Mr. Asquith for Party services. 
The House of Lords is habitually accused by its enemies of being 
a Party body, but had it proceeded on partisan lines the Murray 
Committee would have consisted of four avowed Unionists and 
one Radical, instead of two Radicals, two Cross Bench men not 
specially identified, we believe, with any Party, the only active 
Unionist being Lord Halsbury, who is admittedly a great Judge 
before he is anything else. There was consequently no Unionist 
partisan on the Murray Committee or any one who could be 
colourably described as a Unionist partisan, though the Unionist 
party in the Upper House outnumbers the other side by eight 
or possibly ten to one. We do not say this by way of discounting 
its decisions, on the contrary, its constitution reflected the utmost 
credit on the fair-mindedness and chivalry of the august assembly 
from which it proceeded. It offered a contrast so striking as to 
be almost laughable to the conduct of the Commons over the 
same business. The Lower House—in every sense of the term— 
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entrusted its honour to a Committee dominated by Messrs. 
Falconer and Handel Booth, packed with a permanent working 
Falconer and Handel Booth majority who could be relied upon 
to vote that white was black and black was white whenever 
they received their marching orders. The Upper House, on the 
other hand, went out of its way to select men of a judicial tem- 
perament, and formed a Committee which represented anything 
except its own political complexion. The Murray Committee 
have placed the country under the deepest obligations for the 
manner in which they acquitted themselves, even though it be 
permissible to express regret that none of the great business 
magnates in the House of Lords could spare the necessary time 
to assist the Committee with their knowledge and experience of 
matters peculiarly within their province. The difference in the 
atmosphere of the two Committees, 7.e. the Marconi Select 
Committee and the Murray Enquiry, was all that might have 
been expected. The Commons Committee was little better than 
a bear garden in which any one who wished to be heard had to 
shout at the top of his voice as several of its members made it 
their business to bellow, partly in order to say their say, chiefly 
in order to prevent anybody else from being heard. It was the 
most scandalous episode in recent politics, though it was in- 
valuable as giving the public the measure of our first paid 
Legislature, which is generally recognised as the very worst of 
the many bad investments for which Mr. Lloyd George is 
responsible. 


THE Murray Enquiry, though perhaps unduly restricted, was 
like the Court of Chancery. It sat during the storm aroused 

by the Ulster Pogrom, which some Ministerial 
& Spanos cynic suggested was organised as a lightning 
conductor to possible Marconi revelations. But 
never for a single instant was there the slightest trace on the 
part of any member of the Tribunal of any political prejudice 
or predilection, and no spectator of the proceedings could have 
gathered the faintest idea as to its politics. Frankly we should 
have liked to see the Enquiry carried somewhat further afield, 
but it was worth paying a big price for such a lesson in conduct 
in these decadent days. There was some perplexity at the 
outset as to the probable procedure as there were no precedents 
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though with the legal element in the ascendant strictness of 
proof would presumably be the order of the day. At the first 
sitting the Coalition Press were enchanted by Lord Halsbury’s 
dictum that it would be “ quite outrageous” to begin by asking 
Lord Murray to make a statement upon which he might sub- 
sequently be cross-examined, as had been the procedure else- 
where. The alternative now favoured, which was by far the 
more satisfactory course, was that the Accusers (the Morning 
Post and the National Review) should formulate and establish 
their charges. This pointed to protracted proceedings, and the 
proving of many matters of common knowledge, but it would 
likewise involve the appearance of witnesses in person, and 
hopes were cherished by laymen involved in the case that besides 
Lord Murray, whose story had not yet been told, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Herbert Samuel, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, and 
other notabilities, including possibly Mr. Asquith who, ex 
hypothesi, would desire to seize this tardy opportunity of making 
a statement upon oath, would appear and submit themselves to 
serious cross-examination which hitherto all Marconi Ministers 
had been so fortunate as to escape. These hopes were dis- 
appointed because Counsel on both sides, who conducted their 
respective cases with much ability, being men of common sense, 
were able to agree as to the large area of common ground, and it 
was accordingly decided to treat the sworn evidence given before 
the Commons Committee as valid to the present Enquiry. Thus 
was circumvented the appalling problem of summoning the late 
Attorney-General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, now the Lord Chief Justice 
of England (Lord Reading of Earley), though an ignoramus 
might have imagined that a man of his fastidious nicety would 
have demanded to be allowed to explain to a Committee of his 
peers how he came to involve another peer in the famous “ flutter.” 


We are prepared to discuss the wider aspects of the Marconi 
scandal in all its bearings at any time with anybody, and to 
seeded vindicate the attitude of the National Review, 
antioin*? which, though not infallible, appears to us to 
Charges and have made singularly few mistakes on matters of 
Allegations fact throughout the prolonged campaign for Clean 

Government. Or alternatively we are prepared 
to discuss the issues to which the Murray Enquiry was confined 
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for good reasons, but we are not prepared to combine the two 
operations as it would be fighting with one hand tied behind 
one’s back. The demand of the Committee that the charges 
against Lord Murray should be duly formulated by the Accusers, 
7.e. by Counsel for the Accusers, resulted in the delivery to the 
Defendant of the following document on behalf of the National 
Review (see Blue-Book containing the Report and Evidence in 
the Murray Enquiry, Appendix B): 


STATEMENT by the National Review and Mr. L. J. Maxse of 
the charges and allegations against Lord Murray of Elibank. 


(1) That on April 17th, 1912, Lord Murray, with knowledge of the facts hereinafter 
stated in this paragraph, and being then a Member of the Government, availed himself 
of valuable information not accessible to the public, derived from one Godfrey Isaacs— 
who was then Managing Director of an English Company known as the Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, and as such was in treaty with the Government 
to obtain a Government contract—to make a purchase of shares in a Company closely 
associated with the said Company, and known as The Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America, on more favourable terms than those on which the public could 
acquire the same, and that, immediately upon the said information becoming public, 
Lord Murray sold nearly all the shares so acquired at a large profit. 

(2) That on the 18th April, 1912, Lord Murray, on the strength of such information, 
through one Fenner, a member of the Stock Exchange, purchased with Liberal Party 
Funds, of which he was trustee, shares in the said American Marconi Company, and 
thereby gave the Liberal Party a pecuniary interest in the success of the said English 
Marconi Company, and its Managing Director in obtaining the said Contract and 
in its ratification by the House of Commons. On the 14th May, 1912, Lord Murray 
made a further purchase of shares in the said American Marconi Company with funds 
of the Liberal Party. 

(3) That on the 22nd May, 1912, while the said Contract was still awaiting the 

decision of the Government and the House of Commons, Lord Murray bought for 
himself another block of the said shares. This purchase was a speculation likely to 
be materially affected by such decision. 
» (4) That after the Government had undertaken, on the 6th of August, 1912, not 
to attempt to get the said Contract ratified by the House of Commons until after the 
adjournment of the House, Lord Murray used his position as Chief Government Whip 
to try to get the Contract ratified that night before the adjournment and without any 
real discussion. If he had succeeded, the fact that he had had dealings in the shares 
of the American Marconi Company would never have been disclosed. Further, Lord 
Murray concealed from the House of Commons his private and trust holdings of the 
said shares. 

(5) That Lord Murray endeavoured to conceal from the House of Commons Com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the circumstances connected with the negotiation and 
completion of the said contract, and so from the public, his transactions in the said shares. 

(6) That on the 6th March, 1912, when the Government, of which he was a Member, 
was negotiating for the settlement of the coal strike, Lord Murray, through the said 
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Fenner, invested a large sum of the Liberal Party Funds in Home Railway Ordinary 
and Deferred Stocks, the price of which to his knowledge might be expected to be 
materially affected by the success or failure of the said negotiations. Through the 
defaleation of the said Fenner a large sum of the said Party Funds, including the 
payment for the said Railway Stocks, was lost, and in order to conceal such loss and 
to prevent the transactions effected through the said Fenner from being made known, 
Lord Murray, after becoming aware of Fenner’s position, allowed him to continue to 
carry on business. 

(7) That Lord Murray did not disclose to the Prime Minister the transactions and 
matters hereinbefore mentioned, either when he was created a Baron on his retirement 
from the office of Chief Government Whip and Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury 
in the month of August, 1912, or on the occasion of the debate in the House of Commons 
on the 11th October, 1912, when the question of the participation of Members of the 
Government in dealings in Marconi shares was under discussion. 

(8) That Lord Murray concealed from his successor in the office of Chief Government 
Whip and Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury and Trustee of the Liberal Party 
Funds, the purchases of the said shares in the American Marconi Company with such 
funds, and the existence of the banking account through which the said shares had 
been paid for. 


Dated the 16th day of March, 1914. 


THE unanimous Report of the Lords Committee (which disposed 
of the case in seven sittings as compared with the seven months 
mainly wasted by the House of Commons Com- 


pa geal mittee and then adjourned for some weeks to 
Ministerial COUSider their judgment—a formality to which the 


Speculation ommons gave little consideration) is printed 

textually elsewhere. We trust that our readers 
will take the foregoing “‘ Charges and Allegations ” as presented 
on behalf of the National Review, for which alone we are 
responsible, one by one and compare them with the findings of 
the Court, three-quarters of which according to our arithmetic 
are in favour of the case set up by the National Review. Their 
lordships’ judgment was emphasised by a strong and uncom- 
promising condemnation of what we have termed throughout 
the controversy the Unlimited Right of Ministers to Speculate 
which had recently become part and parcel of the accepted 
creed of the Coalition. Lord Halsbury, Lord Loreburn, and 
their colleagues refused to bow to the new and strange gods 
erected by the Asquith cabal with the sanction of the House of 
Commons and the enthusiastic approval of the National Liberal 
Club and the Party of Progress and Pogroms generally. Needless 
to say our Panama politicians show no signs of acting on the 
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advice of the Lords Committee, which cannot be reproduced 
too often, and the Prime Minister’s refusal to endorse it gives us 
the measure of his character, his record, and his ideals. It runs 
as follows, and will, we trust, be recited from every platform 
by every politician of every Party who has any regard for Clean 
Government to which the present gang have given such a tre- 
mendous shock to the intense disgust of all decent self-respecting 
people throughout the country, whatever their political com- 
plexion. Here are the verba ipsissima of the unanimous pro- 
nouncement of the Lords Committee in which Radicalism and 
impartiality were both strongly represented. “In conclusion, 
we think it is within our province to express our strong opinion 
that there should be henceforth an inflexible rule to preclude those 
who hold any public office from entering upon any speculative 
transaction in stocks or shares in any circumstances whatsoever, 
and that this rule should be by them inculcated on their subordinates 
both by precept and example. The evils that may arise from a 
violation of this principle are incalculable.’ The Committee 
appear to have regarded the former Master of Elibank, now 
Lord Murray, as a comparatively minor actor in the famous 
transactions in which he participated, upon which they passed 
a measured but severe condemnation, adding, “‘ Upon the whole 
matter we have to say that Lord Murray committed errors 
which we have described, as he himself acknowledged in general 
terms in your Lordships’ House and admitted in detail at the 
hearing before us. We further report that nothing in his conduct 
reflects upon his personal honour.” Again, as regards the trans- 
action of April 17 described as “‘ a grave error on Lord Murray’s 
part,” their lordships add, “ But we acquit him of any dis- 
honourable conduct.” This verdict could not, we imagine, be 
stretched to cover the conduct of those of Lord Murray’s 
colleagues, who added to the “ grave error” of the original 
gamble a series of ignoble manceuvres and prevarications to 
which the Chief Whip was no party, while his candour as a 
witness contrasted favourably with theirs. We need not discuss 
the Judgment in any detail here,as it is dealt with in an article 
following the Report. 
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WE desire to take this opportunity of expressing our unalloyed 
regret as regards one matter on which we unwittingly did an 
injustice to Lord Murray, namely, in regard to his 

supposed action as Chief Whip in “ hustling ” 
the Marconi Contract through the House of Commons in August 
1912, from which we drew certain inferences which would have 
been not merely legitimate but inevitable had the charge been 
well-founded. It is No. 4 in the “‘ Charges and Allegations ” 
of the National Review, and runs as follows : 


That after the Government had undertaken, on the 6th August, 1912, not to attempt 
to get the said contract ratified by the House of Commons until after the adjournment 
of the House, Lord Murray used his position as Chief Government Whip to try to get 
the Contract ratified that night before the adjournment and without any real dis- 
cussion. If he had succceded, the fact that he had had dealings in the shares of the 
American Marconi Company would never have been disclosed. 


This charge was withdrawn by our Counsel at the Enquiry, and 
the Lords Committee thus expressed themselves with regard to 
it, ““ It is a grave accusation and was advanced without any 
evidence to support it. We report that it is wholly unfounded, 
and should never have been made. It was, in fact, withdrawn 
by the Accusers’ Counsel in view of the independent evidence 
which was produced showing that Lord Murray had been actively 
instrumental in negotiating and carrying through the arrange- 
ments for referring the Contract to a Select Committee.’ No 
one regrets more than ourselves that any unfounded charge 
should be made against anybody by any one connected with the 
National Review, and we regret even more having misled our 
great contemporary, the Morning Post, which has made a 
splendid fight for Clean Government, on this particular allegation. 
The Coalition Press are entitled to make what capital they 
please out of its breakdown, and we make no complaint that it 
should be attributed exclusively to political malice, an affliction 
from which every Radical journalist is immune. We have not 
minced matters on the Marconi scandal, but as a matter of fact 
this charge was due neither to carelessness nor to prejudice, 
but simply to a misreading of Mr. Herbert Samuel’s evidence 
before the Marconi Select Committee. We don’t care a brass 
farthing what any supporter of the present Government thinks 
of the National Review, but we greatly value the good opinion 
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of our readers, and they shall judge for themselves whether this 
charge was made in good faith or not. Not the least striking 
revelation before the Commons Committee was the disclosure 
on the strength of evidence which originated in the office of the 
Daily News (a member of whose staff warned the Solicitors of 
the Poulsen Company), reluctantly confirmed by the Postmaster- 
General, that in spite of the Prime Minister’s statement on 
August 6, 1912, that the Marconi Contract would not be taken 
before the adjournment the following day but would stand over 
until the Autumn, the Government, as represented by the 
Postmaster-General, made a shameless effort after that state- 
ment to get the opposition to the contract withdrawn and thus 
secure its immediate ratification without serious discussion. 


Ir was a matter of common knowledge in the House of Commons 
at that time, which is confirmed by the recollection of many 
Members of Parliament that the Government 
were desperately anxious to get the contract 
through and bury the whole business despite the 
promise of the Prime Minister, and we know how lightly 
Ministerial pledges sit upon the present Ministry. The Chief 
Whip had as strong a motive as any man to hush up the whole 
business, indeed stronger. Our mistake consisted in assuming 
that he was a party to this particular intrigue in which Mr. 
Herbert Samuel was the leading spirit, and in our ignorance 
of the ways of Parliament it seemed to us inconceivable that 
the Postmaster-General could be engaged in such an opera- 
tion so to speak “on his own” without the knowledge and 
approval of the Chief Whip. They both knew at the time, 
as did Mr. Asquith, of the “grave error” of April 17, which 
would be finally hushed up in the event of the opposition 
to the Marconi contract being jockeyed into withdrawal and 
the contract ratified then and there. Mr. Herbert Samuel 
certainly diffused the idea, which has been a general impression 
since he gave his evidence (April 2, 1913) that the Master of 
Elibank was acting in conjunction with the Post Office. This 
turns out to be untrue, and therefore we repeat our previous 
expression of regret that we should have given currency to an 
unfounded allegation. We think our readers will share our 
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surprise that Mr. Herbert Samuel should not have appeared 
before the Lords Committee to explain his unwarrantable 
aspersion on a former colleague. Indeed, the further one pene- 
trates into the Marconi mystery the worst would appear to be 
the role of the last Postmaster-General, who is regarded by not 
a few experts as the “ villain of the piece.” We make no apology 
for reproducing his evidence before the Commons Committee 
which is responsible for the false impression. 


2185. (Question by Lord Rogpert Cectx) Of course, the Chief Whip is the official 
who controls the allotment of the time of the House? (Answer: Mr. HERBERT 
SaMvEL) Yes, under the authority of the Prime Minister. 

Q. But he is the person who is most concerned in it ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You continued to the very end anxious that this agreement should be ratified 
before the adjournment ?—A. Very much so, simply because I wanted to get the 
stations. I think the public interest has suffered, and is suffering very greatly at this 
moment by the delay. 

Q. So I understood you to say. After you had heard of all these American trans- 
actions, that did not alter your view that it would be right to get the agreement rati- 
fied ?—A. No, not at all. To this moment I do not see the smallest reason. 

@. Without an enquiry before a Committee ?—A. Certainly. I do not see any- 
thing in any way dishonourable or corrupt in anything my colleagues have done, or 
the smallest reason from anything they have done why this contract should not have 
been ratified straightway by the House of Commons without any enquiry whatsoever. 

Q. That probably explains what I am about to put to you. On the 6th, I think 
it was, of August, the Prime Minister made a statement that the contract would not 
be ratified until after the adjournment. Do you remember that ?—A. Well, it could 
not be. It had not the sanction of the House of Commons. 

Q. I know ; but the Government would not attempt to obtain its ratification until 
after August 6 ?—A. That is so, because by then, much to my regret, it had been 
pushed off and postponed so long that it was thought improper that a matter of this 
importance, in which so many members of the Opposition took an interest, should 
be decided in a debate on the last day, or even the last day but one, of the Session. 

Q. Do you remember meeting Major Archer-Shee in the Lobby late that night— 
about 12 o'clock; or perhaps I might say do you remember sending for him some 
time in the afternoon, and asking him to withdraw his notice of opposition ?—A. Yes, 
I put it to him in this way. I told him what so far as I remember I do not think was 
known before, that the Committee of Imperial Defence and the Admiralty attached 
great importance to this being done soon—and I put it to him as a Member of Parliament 
whether, unless his opposition was a very strong one, he could see his way to allow 
the contract to be ratified in order that the Empire could get these wireless stations. 
I put it to him that the strategic importance of them was regarded by the Government 
as being very great, and I think I said to him—I am not quite sure—that if we were 
involved in war and had not got any long-range wireless stations at all, and if our 
cables were cut, it would be very greatly to the discredit of the Empire generally, 
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and that the Government could not take that responsibility, or words to that effect. 
That was what was in my mind, and I thought it my duty to use my utmost efforts 
to get the contract through for that reason. 

Q. Did he tell you that his objection was so great that he was afraid he could not ? 
—A. Certainly. 

Q. Did you meet him late that night and tell him notwithstanding that, the Govern- 
ment proposed to try and obtain the ratification before the adjournment ?—A. What 
date was that ? 

Q. That was August 6 !—A. Well, I was very anxious to get it myself. 

Q. It was after a statement by the Prime Minister ?—A. I held very strongly the 
view that we ought to have had a full day’s debate before the adjournment, and the 
Master of Elibank indeed undertook that the matter should be discussed before the 
adjournment, and I quite understood from him that it would have been settled. I 
had raised the point on one or two occasions with my colleagues immediately after 
the contract had been signed, and pressed again and again that there should be an 
opportunity for discussion. JI rather wished not to have a Committee of Enquiry [our 
italics]—not in the smallest degree because I thought there was anything to be con- 
cealed, but because I thought these rumours about shares were utterly unfounded, 
and that it was my business as Postmaster-Gencral to get the stations as soon as I 
could, and I foresaw if there was a Committee it would probably take months before 
the matter could be settled, though I did not think it would be so many months as 
it has been. 

Q. Then the answer really is that you did say to Major Archer-Shee that you did 
propose to get the contract through ?—A. I do not remember the conversation, but 
I very likely had it, because I was very anxious, and in fact until the day before the 
adjournment I still had hopes of a full debate, and ultimately I said: ‘If I cannot 
have that full debate and a decision, at any rate I must insist on making a statement 
on the facts so far as I was concerned to remove some of the misapprehensions that 
that were abroad,” and, as the Opposition still objected to the matter being taken—the 
Chief Whip was in negotiation with the Opposition to see tf we could not settle the matter 
then and there [our italics]—it was ultimately decided on those lines, and an oppor- 
tunity was given to me to make a statement on the contract generally, the facts of 
which had never previously been laid fully before the House, and it was arranged 
that there should be no debate or division, and the matter held over until the autumn. 

Q. The question that I am anxious to put to you is whether you met Major Archer- 
Shee and told him: “‘ Notwithstanding all that the Prime Minister said this afternoon, 
I still hope or intend to get the contract ratified to-morrow ” ?—A. I do not recollect 
the conversation, but certainly it was my hope up to the last moment that I should 
have got a debate, and, if necessary, a Division on it. 


WHILE every one will be delighted that the Master of Elibank 
has been cleared of this ‘‘ grave charge,’ Mr. Samuel’s reputation 
has suffered somewhat in the process. Sir 
Henry Norman, a Radical Member of Parliament, 
appeared before the Lords Committee as one of 
Lord Murray’s witnesses, to explain that so far from seeking to 
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‘hustle’ the Marconi contract through the House in August 
1912 the then Chief Whip sought him (Sir Henry Norman) out 
on August 6 to offer a Select Committee on behalf of the Prime 
Minister, on the faith of which promise Sir Henry Norman under- 
took to get his friends to withdraw their opposition, and on behalf 
of the Master of Elibank arranged matters with Lord Balcarres, 
the then Chief Opposition Whip. We quote Sir Henry Norman : 


The arrangement was then come to between the Master of Elibank and myself 
that, at the conclusion of his speech defending the ratification of the contract, the 
then Postmaster-General, Mr. Samuel, should state publicly the fact that the Prime 
Minister would consent to have the whole matter referred to a Select Committee. 
I accordingly saw Lord Belcarres, told him what the Master of Elibank had said to 
me, asked him if he could see his way to ask members on his side of the House to with- 
draw their opposition at that stage, and he expressed to me his willingness to do so. 


All this happened on August 6. Observe the sequel, our authority 
being still the Radical Member of Parliament, Sir Henry Norman. 
On August 7 Mr. Herbert Samuel made his speech containing 
no announcement of the promised Select Committee: “I (Sir 
Henry Norman) must tell you first that I was sitting immediately 
behind the Postmaster-General when he spoke, and he sat down 
without having mentioned the Select Committee, although he 
said the Government were willing to have the matter postponed 
then. I leant forward from the bench, and said to him, ‘ What 
about the Select Committee?’ In answer to Lord Desart, 
Sir Henry Norman explained that he then went to hunt for the 
Master of Elibank and, failing to find him, wrote an indignant 
letter complaining that Mr. Herbert Samuel's conduct “ was 
something in the nature of a breach of our understanding, and 
that it placed me in a very embarrassing position, vis-a-vis Lord 
Balcarres. It rather made it appear that I had exceeded any 
possible authority I could have in suggesting to Lord Balcarres 
an arrangement of this kind. I wrote that letter to the Master 
of Elibank, sent it into the Whip’s Room, and was leaving the 
House when the Master of Elibank saw me and came running 
after me. He said: ‘I have seen your letter. I quite under- 
stand your feelings, and I fully sympathise with them.’” It 
was then decided that the Master of Elibank should write a 
letter for publication to Sir Henry Norman announcing the 


Prime Minister’s willingness to set up the Select Committee, 
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which, when drafted, was taken for approval to the Prime 
Minister, who suggested some alterations, after which it was 
further edited by Mr. Herbert Samuel, who conceived his amour 
propre to be wounded by one passage in the original. 


Tuts collective epistle was published in this form: “ Sir Henry 
Norman has received the following letter from the Master of 

Elibank, M.P., August 7, 1912: 
Party Funds = My prar Normay,—With reference to our conversation in 

the House of Commons this afternoon on the subject of the future 
procedure to be adopted in respect of the Marconi Agreement Debate, I have the 
Prime Minister's authority for informing you that the adjourned Debate will be resumed 
shortly after the reassembling of Parliament in the Autumn, and that tf after discussion 
{our italics] the House desires a Select Committee to enquire into the Agreement the 
Government will be quite willing to assent to that course. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER MURRAY. 


While the Master of Elibank has been exonerated, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel’s performance remains more obscure than ever, and he 
would be well advised to supplement his misleading evidence. 
Sir Henry Norman was asked in cross-examination, “ Did you 
hear either from the Master of Elibank or from any of the gentle- 
men who were interested with you in having a full discussion 
that there had been any negotiation between the two Whips— 
the Ministerial and the Opposition Whips—to settle the matter 
then and there.’ To which the witness replied, “I have no 
recollection of anything of the kind.” In fact the whole thing 
would appear to have been a figment of Mr. Herbert Samuel’s 
imagination, and we can only reiterate for the third time our 
sincere regret at having been misled by him—a not uncommon 
fate. The Lords Committee seemed somewhat chary of probing 
the fascinating problem of Party funds—a subject on which the 
man in the street does not always see eye to eye with the man 
in Parliament. They contented themselves with observing on 
one part of the case. “ We are not concerned to deal with the 
way in which Lord Murray, as Trustee, exercised his discretion 
in investing the Trust Funds. That is a matter exclusively for 
those to whom the funds belong.’”’ We should have thought, 
however, that the lofty and exacting standard imposed upon 
Trustees would apply to a Party Trustee as to any other, and 
that the Master of Elibank was called upon to exercise meticulous 
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care in husbanding the resources of his cestui qui trust because, 
as he informed the House of Lords, he had definitely made up 
his mind so long ago as February 1912 to relinquish his official 
position at the end of the session and to retire from public life. 
His acquiescence in “ keeping alive ” the Party Broker Fenner, 
after being aware of the Party losses, is also apparently approved 
by their lordships, who were somewhat contemptuous of a 
charge to which, as our readers are aware, we have attached 
considerable importance, namely, the notorious investment of 
Party funds in British Railways, while the Government, of which 
the Master of Elibank was a member, was engaged in settling 
the Coal Strikes. After pointing out that the lines in question 
have “‘ a large mineral! traffic,” the Committee report : 

The suggestion of the Accusers unmistakably was that this was done during the 
great Coal Strike, while the Government was endeavouring to procure a settlement of 
the Strike and with a view to obtaining some advantage by reason of the private 
knowledge which members of the Government might possess, of the probability of the 
Strike being cither prolonged or terminated. This interpretation was disclaimed at 
the Bar, but no other intelligible interpretation of the charge was offered. In fact, 
Lord Murray knew no more than the public knew about these negotiations, and bought 
in the ordinary way. There is no ground for any accusation on this head. 


NEVERTHELESS we cannot help regarding the Party investment 
in Home Rails likely to be affected by the course of the negotia- 
tions as a regrettable precedent and as opening a 
dangerous door. In this case the amount was 
trifling, and it would be absurd to suggest that 
under any circumstances Ministers would allow such an invest- 
ment to colour their conduct. At the same time we venture 
to think it would be a sound and salutary rule that under no 
circumstances should Party funds be invested by any member 
of the Government in stocks or shares likely to be affected by 
negotiations in which the Government were engaged. If it 
were right for Party funds to be so invested it would ex hypothesi 
be right for Trade Union funds to be similarly dealt with, while 
the miners’ representatives were negotiating a settlement of a 
strike calculated to affect those funds, and yet there would be 
a general feeling both on the part of the miners and of the general 
public that under the circumstances almost any other investment 
would be preferable. We confess to being unable to see the 
difference between the rules governing Party funds and those 
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governing Trade Union funds, about which it would be impossible 
to be too careful so as to prevent anybody from conceiving that 
the Party or the Trade Union might be financially interested 
in a particular kind of settlement. With great deference to 
their Lordships’ Committee we remain of opinion that the 
purchase of British Home Rails by the Master of Elibank on 
March 6, 1912, was unfortunate, all the more so because it was 
one of the very few Home Investments made for the Party out 
of the large sum of money dealt with by Fenner during the Master 
of Elibank’s trusteeship 1910-1912. Although Lord Murray 
was admittedly an unlucky investor and the Party funds suffered 
grievous losses, chiefly through the default of the Party broker, 
which the Trustee has magnanimously announced his intention 
to make good at great personal sacrifice, in one respect he was 
exceptionally lucky. As the reader is aware, he bought 2500 
American Marconis on April 18, 1912, at a time when the ordinary 
public could only obtain about one-sixth of their applications, 
whence the inference was drawn by ourselves that either Lord 
Murray applied for six times 2500 shares, 7.e. 15,000 shares, 
costing nearly £50,000, or he was a privileged applicant who, unlike 
other people, obtained all the shares he asked for. The subject 
is thus dealt with in the Report. ‘‘ The inference suggested was 
that Lord Murray must have procured the shares from some 
privileged quarter which might be willing to oblige him or the 
Liberal Party fund with shares not obtainable elsewhere. In 
support of this suggestion our attention was pointedly drawn 
to the fact that on the following day, April 19, 1912, when the 
American shares belonging to the English Company were put on 
the market, the dealers disposing of them were unable to satisfy 
15 per cent. of the applications to buy them.” 


THE Committee dispose of a dilemma which we confess had 
puzzled us, though we had never made it a subject of any imputa- 
tion on the Master of Elibank, whom we did not 
accuse of being engaged in market rigging, though 
we thought in all probability he might be a 
privileged applicant, and in any case there would be no difference 
in principle to pledging £50,000 of Liberal Party funds to American 
Marconis and investing £8000 in the same security. The Com- 
mittee’s explanation is as follows : 
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As soon as the facts and documents were examined it became apparent that there 
was no foundation for this suggestion (t.e. of his being a privileged applicant), American 
shares could be bought in London and were bought in large numbers on April 18, 1912, 
though they were not dealt in on the Stock Exchange itself till the following day. 
Lord Murray simply instructed his broker on the 18th to buy 2500 at the best price 
he could obtain and had no knowledge of the quarter from which they were procured. 
It is therefore unimportant to ascertain that source, but the fact that the shares were 
bought, as the counterfoil of the Contract Note showed, for “‘ coming out” and not for 
“special settlement ” is evidence that they were to be obtained from sellers in the 
United States. It is fairly certain that they were not bought from any one representing 
the English Company, and quite certain that even if it were so it was not within Lord 
Murray’s knowledge. They were bought in the open market. 


On this transaction Lord Murray was lucky, because it was 
established before the Commons Committee that several of 
those who took much trouble to get American Marconi shares, 
and who one might have thought would have been in a position 
to secure them, could only obtain 15 per cent. of their demand. 
That Ministerial interest in Marconis was liable to be exploited 
is evident from an interesting piece of evidence given in the 
recent proceedings against Fenner by Mr. Smith Bosanquet, 
one of his clients, who explained how he came to buy American 
Marconis during the boom. 

Q. Do you remember in the month of April 1912 being at the defendant’s office 
(i.e. Fenner’s office) and seeing him ?—-A. Yes, as far as I can remember, 

Q. With reference to certain American Marconi shares ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Would you tell us what passed between you and him with regard to them !— 
A. He said that he had good advice that Marconis were good to buy at that time. 

Q. Anything more ?—A. T instructed him... 

Q. Did he say anything more about them’? Did he say what the good advice 
was ?-—4. He said that the Master of Elibank thought that they were good to buy 
at that time. I instructed him to buy me 200 Amcrican Marconi shares. 


We have naturally always imagined, like other people, that 
Ministerial Marconi speculations had been used in this way, but 
this is the first piece of direct evidence to which the attention 
of Mr. Lloyd George and others may be usefully directed. 
Hitherto it has always been convenient to represent the suggestion 
that Ministers were speculating in Marconis as the malignant 
offspring of a diseased imagination to which ‘ foul lips ” alone 
could give currency. As we now see, the much-contested 
‘rumours were founded on the bed-rock of fact and were set 
on foot in good faith by persons without any ill-will either against 
Ministers or against Marconis. On the contrary. 
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Ir may be that before these lines appear the Royal Navy will 
have been put to a sterner test than the test of the great Civil 
War of 1642; for the Navy is placed under the domination of a 
violent and reckless political adventurer. His plot to employ 
the Navy for purposes of party politics, involving the use of 
naval armed force against the citizens of a province of the United 
Kingdom may be forgotten by the public, but it will never be 
forgotten or forgiven by the Navy. The whole of his Majesty’s 
Government are responsible for the premeditation of that crime. 
The full details are known only to Ministers and to the Service itself. 
A debauch of Ministerial falsehood and equivocation has be- 
wildered the public, which is ever prone to believe the best. 
The main facts have already been set forth in this Review ; but they 
may briefly be recapitulated, and some new facts added. The 
Prime Minister has stated that at a Cabinet Meeting held on 
March 11, it was decided that the Third Battle Squadron, which 
was then cruising off the coast of Spain, should be ordered to 
Lamlash, to be “ within convenient and easy distance of the 
north-east coast of Ireland, in the event of serious disturbance 
at any time arising.” (The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
previously told the House of Commons that the Third Battle 
Squadron had been sent to Lamlash in the ordinary routine.) 
We also learn from the Prime Minister that the time when the 
orders should be given and the manner in which the movement 
“should be carried out,” were left ‘‘ entirely in the discretion of 
the Admiralty.” It should here be observed that the Board of 
Admiralty had not been consulted in any way. Totally dis- 
regarding the Board, the Cabinet settled among themselves to 
move a battle squadron to Ulster. The actual issuing of the 
orders were (according to Mr. Asquith) to be left to the Admiralty. 
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Here the word “ Admiralty,” which most people take to mean 
the Board of Admiralty, means simply the First Lord, and 
(presumably) the First Sea Lord, who is responsible for move- 
ments of ships. The Board as a whole were not consulted. 

The First Lord. thus unconstitutionally armed with plenary 
powers. proceeded to use them in his own inimitable manner. 
Instead of employing the ordinary method of conveying orders, 
Mr. Churchill telegraphed in code to the Consul at Arosa Bay 
in Spain, orders to the Vice-Admiral commanding the Third 
Battle Squadron ; the Consul misread the code, and a delay 
of twelve or eighteen hours was the result. The orders were to 
proceed to Lamlash. The Vice-Admiral was to land at Plymouth 
on the way and to go to the Admiralty. Vice-Admiral Lewis 
Bayly immediately carried his orders into execution. Mr.Asquith 
has said that he knew nothing of the orders given until Saturday, 
March 21, when he “ suggested ” that they should be counter- 
manded, and countermanded they were. But something else 
had happened in the meantime. The Board of Admiralty had 
learned what orders had been issued, either by Mr. Churchill or 
by the First Sea Lord at Mr. Churchill’s dictation, without the 
knowledge of the rest of the Sea Lords, and they intervened. 
In the meantime, also, two divisions of the Fourth Flotilla of 
destroyers, on Friday, March 20, had been ordered at six hours’ 
notice to proceed at full speed to Ulster. They had reached 
the Eddystone when they received their recall. Mr. Asquith 
says he knew nothing about the destroyers. 

The Firedrake destroyer had already been sent at full speed to 
Ireland, to serveasa kind of flagship for the use of the General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Dublin ; two cruisers were detailed to trans- 
port troops, and two scouts, having conveyed troops north, were 
in Belfast Lough. Mr. Asquith stated in the Times on Monday, 
March 23, one day after the orders to the Third Battle Squadron 
and to the destroyers had been countermanded, that these two 
scouts had been the only vessels moved, a statement which he 
afterwards described as “‘ the strict truth.” 

Omitting the whole degrading tissue of Ministerial falsehoods 
and equivocations,* the order of events, so clearly described by 


* As for instance: the Prime Minister, on March 25, «the only ships that were 
moved were two cruisers’”’; and on April 23, «the movement of the Battle Squadron 
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Lord Percy in the National Review for May, was as follows. A 
Cabinet Meeting, authorising, without the concurrence of the 
Board of Admiralty, the use of a battle squadron to coerce Ulster, 
the issue of the orders to the Third Battle Squadron and to a 
destroyer flotilla, without the knowledge of the whole Board ; 
the subsequent intervention of the Board and the cancelling of 
the orders. Incidentally, Vice-Admiral Lewis Bayly had shipped 
field-guns, for what purpose he can explain. The explanation 
given was of course false. The whole operation was timed to 
coincide with the projected military operations. Mr. Asquith said 
it was not so timed ; also that it was. Here are his two state- 
ments, both made on Wednesday, April 29. The Third Battle 
Squadron, he said, were to be ordered to Lamlash, “ within 
convenient and easy distance of the north-east coast of Ireland, 
in the event of serious disturbance at any time arising.” That is 
one statement. The other is, “it was never contemplated or 
intended at any time that this battle squadron should have 
anything to do with these operations the military opera- 
tions. 

Now for the sequel. On Tuesday, April 28, ten destroyers 
of the Fourth Flotilla, all powerful and swift modern boats, and 
the destroyer flagship, were off Belfast, presumably having been 
instructed to stop gun-running. They were engaged in that 
occupation when Mr. Churchill made his appeal for conciliation 
in the House of Commons ; an appeal which apparently threw 
the Front Opposition Bench, whose duty it was to insist upon an 
explanation of the presence of the destroyers off Belfast, com- 
pletely off their balance. At that moment, the destroyers of 
the Royal Navy were under orders to exercise the right of search, 
which belongs to a belligerent in time of war. It is virtually 
an act of war. And this time the whole Board of Admiralty 
must have been responsible for the orders given. At the time of 


with its attendant ships to Lamlash was decided upon by the Cabinet on March 11” ; 
and on April 22, «I became aware that these orders had been given on the morning 
of March 21.” Again, on March 25, the Prime Minister said, «Nor were any battle- 
ships engaged in the operation at all’’; and on the same date, “I said there were no 
movements of ships in connection with these movements of troops in Ulster.” And 
a month later, Mr. Churchill, on April 29, «There was the question of a large naval 
force, in principle a battle squadron . . . with a view to being at hand should inter- 
vention in Irish disorders become necessary or desirable.” And so on. 
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writing, one vessel has already been stopped and searched by 
the flotilla. 

All these things may be very amusing to the newspaper reader, 
but they are death to the Navy. The news of the original plot 
ran round the world. Officers and men in the ships at Gibraltar, 
at Malta, in the East Indies, in China, were asking, What next ? 
What exactly happened among officers and men in the Third 
Battle Squadron is very well known in the Service, but cannot 
be told in this place. It is frequently remarked that civil war 
is imminent, and that civil war would split the Navy from top 
to bottom. What is not understood is that the harm has been 
done already ; all that remains is to make it (if possible) worse. 
Subsequent events can merely demonstrate in action the psycho- 
logical conditions already present. 

The character of the officers and men of the Navy is not 
understood on shore. They are a race apart. They inherit a 
tradition of ethics which is alien to the conceptions of the civilian 
population. They enter the Service at an age when the character 
is still plastic ; and it receives an ineffaceable stamp. As boys 
they learn that they are chosen and set apart for a single 
purpose, to which all else is subordinated. To them is given 
in charge to guard the country against her enemies. That high 
task can only be fulfilled, first, by means of a complete subservience 
to discipline. Discipline enjoins instant and unquestioning 
obedience to orders. It is the first essential condition of effective 
service. 

But a fighting service differs so extremely from civilian con- 
ditions, that its principles can only be made clear by a process 
of comparison. The master-motive of civilian affairs is monetary 
gain. In the Navy or the Army there can be no monetary gain. 
A livelihood, although reckoned upon a very ungenerous scale, 
is assured, and the subject, except for the constant anxiety caused 
by the inadequacy of pay, is dismissed. Here, at the outset, is a 
sharp distinction to be drawn between civilian life and Service 
life. Money has no more influence than it has (or should have) 
in the priesthood. And when parasitic little politicians, whose 
whole existence consists in offering or in pocketing bribes of one 
sort or another, talk of “influencing” or “seducing” the Navy 
and Army, they are so ignorant that they do not know that 
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the first essential of corruption, which is something to offer, 
does not exist. To tell them that even if there were anything 
to offer it would not be accepted, is of course to suggest an 
elementary ethical proposition which they do not understand. 

The Naval Service thus from the beginning renounces material 
gain. But the Naval Service man does more. He renounces 
the comforts, amenities, pleasures of a life on shore. In most 
cases he renounces marriage, a home, wife and children ; for his 
country does not pay him enough to enable him to marry. His 
work is hard, often monotonous, frequently dangerous. He 
may work as hard as he likes ; he will gain no material profit, 
and very likely not even recognition. He is on duty twenty- 
four hours in the day, and the utmost he can do is no more than 
his duty. He makes no complaint, for these are the conditions 
upon which the task of guarding the country must be discharged. 

The Naval Service man renounces certain good things in order 
that others may enjoy them. The swift and smooth operation 
of the vast mechanism of money-making ; the punctual feeding of 
the whole population ; the enjoyment of leisured, orderly and 
pleasant life ; the safety of the home, the security of the ocean 
routes of the world; all these depend upon the Service man. 
In him inheres the true patriotism ; that for which much is sacri- 
ficed, and which therefore becomes by the operation of a natural 
law, the object of an habitual and a profound devotion. 

That devotion is the essential part of the naval heritage. It 
is the legacy of a thousand years of valour, self-sacrifice and 
hardihood. Outside the records of religion it is unparalleled in 
the history of the world. They are not only the lives of the 
great Admirals and Captains, whose names illumine history, 
but the character and the deeds of generation after generation 
of officers and men, an unbroken succession, that inspire the 
naval tradition. It is the tradition of a trust honourably dis- 
charged, the unspoken, perhaps unconscious, trust of millions 
of men and women, whose safety and happiness are confided to 
the keeping of the Royal Navy. It is a thing altogether beyond 
and above Parliament. It is totally removed from politics, 
inasmuch as politics have long ceased to represent the wishes or 
the welfare of the nation. And it is not without significance 
that the Sovereign is the head of the Navy. 
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The allegiance of the Naval Service is paid to the trust they 
have in charge from the people of their country, and is expressed 
to the Sovereign as their representative in the terms of enrolment. 
It has nothing whatever to do with Parliament, except in so far 
as Ministers are the King’s representatives, whom he has the 
power to dismiss at will. The Ministerial arrangement is merely a 
piece of machinery, clumsy enough in its working, devised for the 
practical details of the fulfilment of the national trust. And in 
order that civilian ignorance, partisan foolishness, or personal 
ambition should not misuse or abuse the machinery, the 
governance of the Navy is vested in the Board of Admiralty, 
which is the office of Lord High Admiral put into commission, 
and whose heads are themselves naval officers, the repositories 
of the tradition and of the honour of the Service. 

Until a few years ago the system, cumbrous and illogical as it is, 
worked tolerably well. There was a deal of conservatism, there 
were defects in administration, there was stupid political inter- 
ference, there were the mistakes inseparable from the conduct 
of human affairs. But in spite of all, the trust was fulfilled, 
the honour of the Service was maintained, because the political 
member of the Board of Admiralty, the First Lord, although 
invariably swayed by partisan influences, was ultimately a 
gentleman imbued with a sense of public service. And he had to 
deal with a Board of Admiralty composed of loyal, upright and 
indomitable officers. 

Then camea change. It is not now necessary to revive one 
of the most painful episodes in British naval administration. 
It is sufficient to note that the evil of to-day began some years 
ago. The way was then opened, so that existing conditions 
became possible. The confidence of the Navy in the probity 
of the Board of Admiralty was destroyed. The Board itself 
became the creature of unscrupulous and dishonest politicians. 
It was not the first time that the Navy had been compelled to 
suffer injustice and to submit to hindrance in its work on the 
part of the very persons whose business—for whose discharge 
they were highly paid—it was to maintain justice and to provide 
for requirements. But surely never before, at such a pass, had 
the Navy such a man as Mr. Churchill inflicted upon it. For 
that cynical outrage the Prime Minister is responsible, and it is 
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not the least culpable of the deeds for which he will one day 
be made to answer. 

The duty of a First Lord may be briefly defined. It is his 
business to represent to the Board of Admiralty the policy of 
the Cabinet ; to represent to the Cabinet what, in the opinion 
of the Sea Lords, is required in order to carry that policy into 
effect ; and, in the event of the refusal of the Cabinet to grant 
the requisite money, to represent the views of the Sea Lords to 
the Cabinet. Should these prove irreconcilable with the inten- 
tions of the Government, the legal power of the First Lord to 
overrule the rest of the Board should only be exercised by him 
in accordance with the public interest—not the party interest. 
In practice, the views of the Sea Lords are based upon the 
public interest; and the First Lord finds his duty to consist 
in supporting them. The First Lord has many other matters 
in his discretion; but the most of these are not properly his 
business; nor should the Sea Lords ever have permitted them 
to be withdrawn from the purview of the whole Board. 

But Mr. Churchill had quite other views. Entirely oblivious 
of all naval tradition and sentiment, regarding the public service 
as nothing but a convenient field for his personal aggrandisement, 
truculent, headstrong, and of a colossal egotism, Mr. Churchill 
immediately began to deal with the Royal Navy as though he 
owned it. He dismissed Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson 
with rather less notice than is commonly accorded to a house- 
maid. He dismissed Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman because 
the First Sea Lord dared to differ from him upon an essential point 
of administration. He used the Admiralty official vessel as his 
private yacht, in which he embarked the Prime Minister and 
other friends for long pleasure cruises. He interfered with the 
discipline of the Fleet to so disastrous an extent, that after a 
particularly flagrant instance the Sea Lords threatened to resign 
unless he undertook to mend his ways, and at the present moment 
there is not a captain on active service who does not feel that 
his authority is undermined. Details of Mr. Churchill’s inter- 
ference are known throughout the Service. They are not made 
public for the simple reason that, if they were, the officers who 
have suffered under these injuries would be broken at once by 
the vindictive dictator at the Admiralty. It is more important 
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to keep good officers in the Service than even to get rid of Mr. 
Churchill. A long indulgence in the abuse of office, and the 
subservience of a weak Board of Admiralty, brought Mr. Churchill 
by easy stages to the catastrophe. 

With the concurrence of the Government he dared to employ 
the armed force of the Navy as a menace to a peaceable and loyal 
province of his Majesty’s dominions ; a menace which “in case 
of serious disturbance’ was to be made effective. The main 
scheme of the plot has been described. Its details are still to be 
made known. The scheme is still in process of execution. Eleven 
destroyers are patrolling the coasts of Ulster, and the officers 
and men are forbidden to converse with their compatriots on 
shore. More insolent and childish orders were never issued to 
naval officers. 

What, now, has been the effect of Mr. Churchill’s administra- 
tion up to the present date ? Not only has he sown discontent, 
aroused bitter indignation, impaired discipline, but he has de- 
liberately outraged the sacred trust of the Navy. Virtually, 
his Majesty's officers and men have been ordered to fire upon 
the very people who trust them to defend their homes. It is not 
enough to say that the Navy has been split from top to bottom. 
The phrase implies a division of opinion. There is no division 
of opinion with regard to the wickedness of the orders given. 
They destroy the whole foundation of naval loyalty. That 
loyalty is not to Parliament or to treacherous Ministers, from 
whom the Navy has suffered enough, and whom it only suffers at 
all by reason of the greater trust they have in charge. The 
question burning in the minds of officers and men is: Ought 
they to forfeit their trust ? Or ought they to break discipline by 
disobeying constituted authority? It is a choice between two 
great evils; it is a choice forced upon them by traitors, who 
have not yet reflected what will happen to them personally if 
the Navy decides that its duty lies in disobeying constituted 
authority. Ministers are very clever, but there are some things 
they do not know, because they are incapable of perceiving 
them, and among those things is the honour of a great Service. 

The injury already done is unpardonable; its effects will 
remain long after Mr. Churchill’s final dishonour is complete. 
But the point to remember is that worse may yet befall. The 
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Government, with the collusion, as usual, of the Opposition, 
are gaining time. At any moment they may strike again, and 
next time there will be no mistake about the orders. There is no 
help in Parliament. The only hope resides in the Board of 
Admiralty. The Sea Lords can, if they choose, control the wild 
adventurer who is still allowed to hold his office. The achieve- 
ment would no doubt involve the sacrifice of their professional 
career. But, on the other hand, what will become of their pro- 
fessional career—and reputation—if Mr. Churchill be allowed 
to go on ? 

Many excellent people are trying to console themselves with 
the reflection that things have been at their worst and all will 
yet be well. They are mistaken. We are only at the beginning. 
The country is already paying pretty high for its sins; but the 
price is nothing to what it will be. It will include the complete 
demoralisation of the fighting Navy. Once the guns open upon 
Ulster the great trust is violated. Or, if orders are disobeyed 
—if the men refuse to fire—how will the men (already under 
weakened discipline) distinguish between those orders and 
orders to fire upon a foreign enemy ? 

There remains what may be called the political aspect of the 
question. The view of Home Rulers, Radicals and the large 
mass of persons whose political opinions are indeterminate, is 
that if Ireland wants Home Rule she ought to have it; that having 
expressed such a desire by a majority of Irish members in Par- 
liament, supported by a majority in Parliament, the Bill ought 
to become law, and that when it has become law, Ulster, in resist- 
ing its operation, will be guilty of an act of rebellion against the 
State, and must be treated as a rebel. These assumptions happen 
to be based upon fallacies. Ireland does not want Home Rule. 
The Nationalist members in Parliament are elected upon a system 
which has been invented for the express purpose of destroying 
representative government in favour of the professional politician. 
Ulster cannot possibly be 2 rebel against a State with regard to 
which her sole desire is to remain an integral part, as by law 
established. There is here the contradiction between fact and 
theory which inevitably exists under a corrupt electoral system 
and a corrupt Government. In a word, the whole Home Rule 
agitation is a colossal imposture. 
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But let it be assumed that the fallacies are facts; that Ireland 
is thirsting for Home Rule ; that Ireland is honestly represented ; 
that Ulster is a declared rebel. Still it does not follow that to 
force her to submit to the decree of Parliament is right. And 
for this reason: The opposition of Ulster is inspired by religion. 
The Home Rule Bill, in the view of Ulster, is a blow directed at 
her religion. You may decline to believe in Ulster’s religious 
sincerity ; you may deride Ulstermen as bigots or fanatics; you 
may find it incredible that any body of men in the United Kingdom 
still believe in anything for which they are prepared to fight ; and 
still the fact remains. The theory that a majority has the right to 
impose its will upon the minority is profoundly immoral in itself ; 
yet it underlies the whole system of party government, upon 
which (we are told) the Constitution depends. It is nothing but 
a political theory. It has no moral sanction. It is an expedient 
invented for convenience ; when it ceases to be convenient it 
becomes criminal. In practice, when a minority—though it 
be only a minority of one—declares that the dictates of the 
majority are contrary to the demands of conscience, the majority 
may proceed to use force at the peril of committing crime. That 
crime the Government have already committed. 

The Navy, being accustomed to regard facts as they are, 
totally disregards political theory and political chicanery. The 
Navy plainly perceives the central fact: that his Majesty’s 
officers and men have been ordered by a majority in Parliament 
to fire upon their fellow subjects who are defending their religious 
faith. No amount of Parliamentary lying will induce the 
Navy to disbelieve the evidence of its senses. Nor will any 
Government threaten or cajole the Royal Navy into becoming 
the instrument of murder. 
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THE FIGHT FOR CLEAN GOVERNMENT 


I. REPORT 


BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE * appointed to enquire and 
report with respect to certain Charges and Allegations made in 
the public Press against Lord Murray of Elibank and into all 
matters relating thereto. 


Ordered to Report— 


That on the 19th February 1914, your Lordships’ House 
agreed to the following Resolution : 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to enquire 
“into certain charges and allegations made in the public 
‘* Press against a member of this House, namely, the Lord 
‘* Murray of Elibank, and into all matters relating thereto ; 
“and that the said Committee be authorized to hear 
* Counsel and to examine witnesses on oath; and that 
“the evidence taken from time to time before the said 
‘‘Committee be printed for the use of members of the 
“ House.” 


We were appointed to form the Select Committee. 

At our first meeting on March 13, 1914, the Proprietors of the 
Morning Post and Mr. Maxse, the Editor and Proprietor of the 
National Review, appeared by Counsel in support of charges and 
allegations against Lord Murray, which we required to be formu- 
lated. They were accordingly formulated in print and will be 
found in the Appendix. No one else asked either to appear 
before us or to furnish evidence. It is unnecessary to notice 


* The members of the Committee were: The Earl of Halsbury, Earl Loreburn, 
the Earl of Desart, Lord Charnwood, and Lord Sanderson. 
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letters which we received making allegations against Lord Murray 
which no one attempted to substantiate. We understand the 
direction to enquire “into all matters relating to” the charges 
and allegations as meaning all matters which affect Lord Murray 
himself. Accordingly we have regarded it as outside our duty 
to consider anything except in relation to him. We have no 
authority to consider the conduct of any other person, and what 
we have to say relates to Lord Murray alone. 

The principal charge made against Lord Murray had reference 
to a purchase of 1000 shares in Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America, which for brevity we will call the American 
Company, made from Sir Rufus Isaacs at £2 a share on April 17, 
1912. In order to understand the nature of this charge it is 
desirable to state a few preliminary facts. A company was 
formed as long ago as 1897, entitled Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Limited, which we will call the English Company, to 
acquire and work M. Marconi’s Patents for his well-known 
development in wireless telegraphy. These patents were taken 
out in England and also in many other countries. All of them, 
so far as is material, were originally assigned to the English 
Company, and the English Company formed other companies in 
different parts of the world so as to enable the patents to be 
worked abroad. The only foreign company of which we have to 
speak is the American. It was incorporated in 1899 to acquire 
and work the American patents. More than half of its shares 
belonged to the English Company and three of its directors were 
also directors of the English Company, under whose influence 
and control it largely lay. Its sphere of operations was limited 
to the United States. In these circumstances two important 
affairs arose, or rather came to a head, in 1912, for consideration 
by the English Company. 

One of them was a negotiation with the British Postmaster- 
General with a view to the erection and working of Marconi 
stations at various places in the British Dominions, so as to 
establish a chain of wireless telegraphic communication for 
Imperial purposes. M. Marconi’s system had rivals, and, apart 
from the profit which would presumably result, there can be no 
question that a contract with the British Government in which 


this system was adopted must be very advantageous as a testi- 
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monial to those interested in that particular method of telegraphy. 
Obviously the English Company was very anxious to procure 
such a contract, and its negotiations with the Postmaster-General 
lasted through 1910 and 1911. Ultimately the tender of the 
English Company was accepted by the British Government on 
March 7,1912. The acceptance of this tender was not equivalent 
to a completed contract, for it left some matters unsettled, and 
in any case ratification by the House of Commons was required 
before either party could be contractually bound. But as a 
matter of business the acceptance was of great value to the 
English Company, and others interested in the same patents. It 
was immediately made public, and, to complete the story, a 
definite contract between the English Company and the British 
Government on the lines of the tender was signed on July 19, 1912, 
and with some modifications, immaterial for our present purpose, 
received final ratification by the House of Commons on August 8, 
1913. 

The other affair which demanded close attention from the 
English Company in 1912 related to its American interests. The 
American Company was in an unsatisfactory, not to say critical, 
position. It had been compelled to institute legal proceedings 
for infringement of its patents against a rival company (the 
United Wireless Company). It was paying no dividends, its 
shares were quoted at a heavy discount, and were practically 
unsaleable. As soon as the tender of the English Company had 
been accepted by the British Government, the Chairman of the 
Company, M. Marconi, and their Managing Director, Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, proceeded to New York, in order to put matters in a more 
satisfactory conditicn. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs settled the litigation 
with the competing United Wireless Company (which was in 
liquidation) by buying up the whole undertaking on behalf of 
the English Company. This arrangement was embodied in an 
agreement signed on March 21, 1912. 

By a second agreement between the English and American 
Companies, dated March 29, 1912, the former re-sold to the latter 
the assets of the United Wireless Company. This agreement 
further provided that the English Company should erect a high- 
power station in or near London, and that the American Company 
should erect a similar station in or near New York, for the trans- 
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mission of messages across the Atlantic. For the purpose of these 
and other developments of its business, the capital of the American 
Company was to be increased from $1,622,500 to $10,000,000, in 
shares of $5 each. 

By a third agreement, dated April 1, 1912, the English and 
American Companies jointly obtained valuable privileges over 
two important land telegraph systems on the North American 
continent. Of these privileges it is not necessary to say more 
than that they secured for the wireless Marconi messages a right 
of transmission by overland wire, and facilities which, so far as 
the law permitted, were to be refused to other wireless com- 
petitors. 

A resolution of a meeting of the shareholders of the American 
Company was required to sanction the new issue of stock, and a 
notice summoning this meeting, to be held in Jersey City on 
April 18, following, was issued on March 26, 1912, and was 
accompanied by an explanatory letter of the same date from the 
Board of Directors. In this letter information was given of the 
arrangement for the acquisition of the assets of the United Wire- 
less Company, of the intended erection of high-power stations in 
London and New York, and of another high-power station in the 
latter city for the purpose of communication with Central and 
South America. The shareholders were further informed that 
they would have the privilege of subscribing to the new stock at 
par in proportion to the number of shares held by each. But it 
is asserted, and the assertion does not appear to be disputed, that 
the arrangement embodied six days later in the third agreement 
of April 1 was not divulged to the shareholders or the public until 
April 18. 

It is at this point that the course of conduct commenced 
which the accusers allege to have been followed with the know- 
ledge and complicity of Lord Murray, and to have been repre- 
hensible in a high degree. They say that Mr. Godfrey Isaacs and 
others arranged to have the disposal of a large number of shares 
in the new issue and to introduce the new issue upon the London 
Stock Exchange as soon as the American shareholders had 
sanctioned it, and further arranged that there should be no 
dealings on the London Stock Exchange in reference to such 
shares until then, and that until then all information as to the 
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existence of the valuable third agreement should be withheld from 
the public. The accusers also say that financial arrangements 
were made by the same persons to make a market in the shares of 
the new issue upon the London Stock Exchange, and to put them 
on the market at a price to be fixed by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs and 
others, and that these financial arrangements also were to be kept 
secret. The financial arrangements said to have been devised are 
not at all clearly explained in the printed charges which have 
been formulated by the accusers. It was stated by their counsel 
that they did not suggest any fictitious transaction or any fraudu- 
lent design. But there is no doubt of what is meant. It is 
that certain persons obtained control of shares which they knew 
would come into being at a particular day, and kept secret some 
important information as to their value, intending that as soon 
as the shares came into being they would publish the secret 
information, and by that means, together with the making of a 
market on the Stock Exchange, get rid of their shares at a profit. 
The accusers charge that all this was known to Lord Murray, and 
that he profited by it in buying and selling shares. 

If it had been necessary, for the purposes of our present 
enquiry, to decide whether or not there was such a design and 
whether the charges formulated by the accusers furnish an 
accurate presentment of the way in which the new issue of shares 
by the American Marconi Company was arranged and the market 
prepared to suit the alleged schemes of individuals, we should 
have been obliged to summon more witnesses. For the persons 
said to have been concerned in these transactions were not 
before us, and no conclusion could have been justly reached 
without first giving them an opportunity of offering evidence. It 
is not, however, necessary for us, and would therefore be improper, 
to express any opinion in regard to these matters which affect 
other persons, because we are satisfied that Lord Murray had no 
share in and no knowledge of what is said to have been done in 
regard either to the issue or the making of a market or the with- 
holding of information. We accept his statement, which was in 
substance as follows : 

Lord Murray was absent from the House of Commons and 
from London (owing to illness) for the whole of March and the 
first nine days of April 1912. He had heard of some pending 
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negotiations between the Government and a company for the 
erection of an Imperial system of wireless telegraphy, and that it 
was a Marconi Company. But he had at that time no knowledge 
of the company or the persons concerned in it, or of the nature of 
the tender accepted by the British Government. His official 
duties would not bring him into any relation with the business 
until the time should arrive when a contract of this kind would 
come before the House of Commons for ratification. It would 
then become his duty as Chief Whip to make arrangements for 
securing the support of members of the House of Commons. Till 
then he was in no way officially concerned in it. Till his return 
to the House of Commons on April 10, 1912, he knew very little 
about any Marconi Company or any negotiations with such a 
company, and had given no thought to any such matters. 

Upon April 10, 1912, Lord Murray returned to the House of 
Commons. Between that date and April 17, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
then Attorney-General, mentioned to him something about his 
having been offered shares in a Marconi Company. What was 
said does not clearly appear. It was not of importance and it 
throws no light upon the questions referred to this Committee. 
Upon April 17, however, a conversation took place between 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George, and Lord Murray, who were 
all on terms of close intimacy. Sir Rufus Isaacs had at that time 
purchased a right to 10,000 shares in the American Company from 
his brother, Mr. Harry Isaacs, who had acquired them from Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs. These shares had not yet been issued, but the 
resolution authorising the issue of a great number of shares, of 
which these would form a part, was confidently expected to be 
passed in America by the shareholders of that Company upon 
April 18, and was in fact duly passed on that day. Meanwhile, 
in this conversation on April 17 Sir Rufus Isaacs told Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Murray that he had acquired 10,000 shares from 
a brother, that he believed they were a good purchase and would 
rise in value, and that the American Company had profitable 
contracts in America with certain inland cable companies. He 
offered to let each of these gentlemen have 1000 of these shares at 
the price at which he had himself acquired them, namely, £2 a 
share. He assured them that he had considered the matter very 
carefully, and was satisfied there was no objection to their making 
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this purchase by reason of their position as Ministers, and that 
the American Company was wholly distinct from the English 
Company which had been negotiating a contract with the British 
Government. It was mentioned that the tender of the English 
Company to the British Government had already been accepted, 
as was the case. The probability of all the money to pay for the 
shares not being required was contemplated, for it was agreed 
between them that Sir Rufus Isaacs should take charge of the 
business and be at liberty to resell some of the shares which he 
had sold to the others if they rose to a high price. The figure of 
£3 a share, or some such figure, was mentioned. Lord Murray 
agreed to buy the 1000 shares on these terms. 

We entertain no doubt, nor did Lord Murray in the least deny, 
that upon his own part this transaction was essentially a specula- 
tive transaction, and that he hoped to make a profit by selling 
some of the shares soon at a higher price than £2. Lord Murray 
was at the time a member of his Majesty’s Government. The 
accusers urged that additional blame must rest upon him in that 
he possessed private information not possessed by the public as 
to the keeping secret of the third agreement till the eve of the 
market being opened, and as to the proposed arrangements on 
the Stock Exchange. They also said that Lord Murray knew 
this information emanated from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing 
Director of the English Company. We think upon the evidence 
that Lord Murray knew on April 17, 1912, that the American 
Company had good contracts, but knew very little about them 
and knew nothing at all of any intention, if there was any, to 
conceal any contract or any projected Stock Exchange operations 
from the public. He did not know from which of his brothers 
Sir Rufus Isaacs had bought his shares, though he probably heard 
that one of the brothers was Managing Director of the English 
Company. The question whether it was improper for a Minister 
to deal in the shares of the American Company was brought to 
his mind and mentioned at this interview, on whose initiative does 
not appear. Any misgiving he may have felt was removed by 
the assurances already referred to. These assurances were in- 
tended, we do not doubt, sincerely and in friendship for Lord 
Murray. Unfortunately they had the effect of making him 
disregard what he ought to have remembered, that he might have 
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to procure as Chief Whip the ratification of the contract between 
the British Government and the English Company, which would 
favourably affect the value of the American and all other Marconi 
shares. He now recognises that he ought not to have bought 
these shares. 

It is necessary now to state what happened to the 1000 shares 
bought by Lord Murray on April 17,1912. It had been arranged 
that Sir Rufus should be at liberty to sell on behalf of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Murray, as well as on his own behalf, any part 
of the 10,000 shares of which they had each bought from him 
1000, and that if there were sales any profit made should be 
divided in proportion to the number of shares each of them 
owned out of the 10,000. We were told that a similar arrange- 
ment was made to bring sales of these 10,000 shares into joint 
account with sales of 46,000 shares owned by Mr. Harry Isaacs, 
from whom the 10,000 had been originally bought. But of this 
arrangement Lord Murray was not aware. 

Lord Murray’s purchase of 1000 shares was made on April 17. 
On April 19 the shares of the American Company were introduced 
on the Stock Exchange at an opening price of £3 5s. per share. 
On the evening of the previous day, April 18, the undisclosed 
third agreement was sent to the Press. When the market opened 
on April 19 this agreement was publicly known, as also was the 
fact that the American Company had passed the resolution to 
issue the new capital. There was at once wild speculation on the 
Stock Exchange in the new issue and the selling prices rose far 
above the price at which Lord Murray had purchased. Sir Rufus 
sold a number of shares on that day and 357 of them were treated 
as sold on behalf of Lord Murray at the price of £3 6s. 6d. per 
share. Accordingly, Lord Murray realised a profit of £1 6s. 6d. 
on each of 357 shares, being the difference between the price at 
which he bought and the price at which he sold. 

On the following day Lord Murray sold 500 more of his 1000 
shares at a price of 3 5-32, thus realising a profit of £1 3s. on each 
share. He continued to hold the remaining 143 shares. 

The gist of the charges in relation to these transactions is that 
Lord Murray acted in a way which was in his position dishonour- 
able. It is certainly conveyed in the charges, both that he 
accepted information of pecuniary value from a person interested 
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in procuring a Government contract, and that by taking these 
shares he acquired an interest in the completion of the contract 
and so caused his private interest to be in conflict with his public 
duty. Had he done so he would have violated well-understood 
rules. We think Lord Murray’s fault was that he did not give 
sufficient thought to what he was doing and to the propriety of 
making further enquiry. 

We think the transaction in regard to the purchase of 1000 
shares on April 17, which we have now explained, was a specula- 
tive transaction and was a grave error on Lord Murray’s part, but 
we acquit him of any dishonourable conduct. 

We say the same in regard to another charge made by the 
accusers, namely, that Lord Murray bought on his own account 
1500 more shares in the American Company on May 22, 1912, at 
2 5-32 per share, which was a speculative transaction on his part, 
but made on the open market in the ordinary way. 

We say the same also in regard to the shares which he bought 
in his character of Chief Whip and sole manager of the Liberal 
Party Fund, in the same American Company, of which 2500 were 
bought on April 18 at 34 and 500 on May 14, 1912, at 2 7-16. In 
regard to the 2500 shares, the purchase is open to the same 
criticism as Lord Murray’s original purchase of 1000 shares. As 
regards the 500 shares, the market was then established, and all 
information was available to the public. 

In regard, however, to these purchases on behalf of the Party 
Fund the accusers made certain special criticisms, to which we 
must refer more at length. 

It was urged, to begin with, that the date (April 18) at which 
the 2500 shares were bought was a date when the public was 
unable to buy such shares in London. The inference suggested 
was that Lord Murray must have procured the shares from some 
privileged quarter which might be willing to oblige him or the 
Liberal Party Fund with shares not obtainable elsewhere. In 
support of this suggestion our attention was pointedly drawn to 
the fact that on the following day, April 19, 1912, when the 
American shares belonging to the English Company were put on 
the market, the dealers disposing of them were unable to satisfy 
more than 15 per cent. of the applications to buy them. 

As soon as the facts and documents were examined it became 
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apparent that there was no foundation for this suggestion. 
American shares could be bought in London, and were bought 
in large numbers on April 18, 1912, though they were not dealt in 
on the Stock Exchange itself till the following day. Lord Murray 
simply instructed his broker on the 18th to buy 2500 at the best 
price he could obtain, and had no knowledge of the quarter from 
which they were procured. It is therefore unimportant to ascer- 
tain that source, but the fact that the shares were bought, as the 
counterfoil of the contract note shows, for “coming out” and 
not for “special settlement” is evidence that they were to be 
obtained from sellers in the United States. 

It is fairly certain that they were not bought from any one 
representing the English Company, and quite certain that even if 
it were so it was not within Lord Murray’s knowledge. They 
were bought in the open market. 

Another and quite distinct criticism was levelled against the 
purchase of these shares out of the Liberal Party Funds, namely, 
that Lord Murray, as a trustee, had no right to choose shares of 
so speculative a kind for his Trust investments. We are not 
concerned to deal with the way in which Lord Murray, as trustee, 
exercised his discretion in investing the Trust Funds. That is a 
matter exclusively for those to whom the Funds belong. 

The last special criticism made in reference to these Trust 
purchases rested upon the grounds following. When Lord Murray 
ceased to be Chief Whip in August 1912, in order to enter a 
commercial firm, he handed over to his successor, Mr. Illingworth, 
the funds and the books which contained entries about them. 
But he did not hand over these 3000 American shares, which he 
had bought for the Party on April 18 and May 14, or enter them 
on the list of securities, nor did he hand over the pass book of the 
bank at which had been kept the account out of which these 
3000 shares had been paid for. It was not apparently an ordinary 
account, but one used on a special occasion or for a special class 
of occasions. It was not necessary to elucidate further the nature 
of this account, which was kept and drawn upon for Party 
purposes. As already stated, Lord Murray did not enter these 
shares on his list or hand over the pass book containing these 
entries or the 3000 shares. He did, however, hand over the 
shares to his brother, Captain Murray, to hold them for the Party, 
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and he also communicated the fact of their purchase to Sir Frank 
Crisp, and to another gentleman who was not named, so that 
there was a record of what he had done, and the shares were 
secured for their true owners. He told Captain Murray and Sir 
Frank Crisp that he wished to keep the shares and not to tell 
any one about them till the Marconi aflair was cleaned up, so 
that the responsibility should fall on no one but himself. 

When asked before us why he acted in this way he said that 
by the month of August, at which date he ceased to be Chief Whip, 
attacks had been made in political circles and rumours had been 
circulated to the effect that Ministers had been dabbling in 
Marconi shares, and he told us that he deliberately resolved to 
keep the purchase secret in order that it should not become the 
subject of further attack by political opponents and bring the Party 
Funds into discussion. Lord Murray was perfectly candid through- 
out our enquiry in all that related to his own action and freely 
blamed himself for this most unwise reticence. He also showed 
throughout a desire to avert blame from others and to refrain 
from entering upon matters that concerned others. We believe 
that in thus withholding information Lord Murray acted from a 
misplaced zeal for his Party and in the desire not to embarrass his 
friends. He intended to take upon his own shoulders, and has 
taken upon his own shoulders, the loss upon the American shares 
which he bought on behalf of the Party. But we feel bound to 
say that he ought to have recognised it as his plain duty not to 
withhold this information from his successor in the trust. 

Lord Murray is further charged by the accusers with having 
also on other occasions refrained from making public his dealings, 
both for himself and his Party, in American Marconi shares. 

He did not at any time deny or misrepresent what he had 
done. What is charged by the accusers is that he withheld 
information as to his dealings in these shares when he ought to 
have disclosed it. In October 1912, he said nothing when the 
subject of Ministerial investments was discussed in the House of 
Commons and no mention was made of American shares. He 
had then ceased to be a member of the House. He did not offer 
to come as a witness before the Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider the contract with the English 
Marconi Company, which was charged with investigating Minis- 
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terial purchases of shares, though he was in England for two 
months while it was sitting. On January 1, 1913, he sailed for 
America on important business of his firm, and was detained there 
for more than a year. The Chairman of the House of Commons 
Committee applied to him with respect to his returning in order 
to give evidence. He did not return. No doubt it would have 
most seriously interfered with his business duties and he was 
advised by his brother and brother-in-law, who were on the spot 
in England, that his return was not necessary. His not giving 
evidence before that Committee naturally exposed him to sus- 
picion. His secrets were not wholly his own, but we think he 
ought to have arranged for the information to be laid before the 
House of Commons Committee. 

The accusers further charged Lord Murray with attempting to 
settle the controversy about the ratification of the Marconi con- 
tract between the English Company and the British Government 
by private negotiation in the House of Commons in July 1912. 
This charge means, as its language conveys, that he used his 
position as Chief Whip to avoid discussion of the subject in 
Parliament with a view to preventing his own dealings in these 
shares from ever becoming known. This would have been an 
abuse of his public duty in order to screen himself from censure. 
It is a grave accusation and was advanced without any evidence 
to support it. We report that it is wholly unfounded, and should 
never have been made. It was, in fact, withdrawn by the 
accusers’ counsel in view of the independent evidence which was 
produced showing that Lord Murray had been actively instru- 
mental in negotiating and carrying through the arrangements for 
referring the contract to a Select Committee. 

Another charge against Lord Murray is that in March 1912 he 
purchased as Chief Whip through his broker Mr. Fenner and on 
behalf of the Liberal Party Fund about £21,000 worth of stock in 
British Railways, all of which have a large mineral traffic. The 
suggestion of the accusers unmistakably was that this was done 
during the great coal strike, while the Government was endeavour- 
ing to procure a settlement of the strike, and with a view to 
obtaining some advantage by reason of the private knowledge, 
which members of the Government might possess, of the prob- 
ability of the strike being either prolonged or terminated. This 
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interpretation was disclaimed at the Bar, but no other intelligible 
interpretation of the charge was offered. In fact, Lord Murray 
knew no more than the public knew about these negotiations, and 
bought in the ordinary way. There is no ground for any accusa- 
tion on this head. 

The only remaining charge formulated by the accusers was as 
follows: In July 1912, it became known to Lord Murray that 
Mr. Fenner, the broker whom he had employed in the transactions 
of which we have spoken, was unable to meet his engagements. 
He owed nearly £39,000 to Lord Murray as Chief Whip and 
manager of the Party Funds. Thereupon, Lord Murray, on the 
advice of his solicitor, took security for this debt in the shape of 
a second charge upon certain assets of Mr. Fenner, and at the 
same time paid him some money, about £2300 in all, which he 
owed on his own private account to Mr. Fenner. He did this 
because he thought that the best course in the interest of the 
Fund of which he was trustee would be to “keep alive” Mr. 
Fenner in the hope that he would be able to retrieve his position 
and pay the debt in whole or in part. Lord Murray told us that 
he acted in this on the advice of his solicitor, and we see no reason 
whatever to doubt that he acted as he thought for the best in a very 
difficult situation. The accusers suggested that he ought to have 
at once driven Mr. Fenner into bankruptcy in order to prevent him 
from further obtaining credit from others, and that this was not 
done for fear of the disclosures which might ensue from Mr. Fenner 
being declared bankrupt. There is little doubt that Lord Murray 
desired these transactions to remain undisclosed, as we have 
already said. But in giving time to Mr. Fenner we believe he was 
actuated by the hope of recovering some of the money which was 
owing to the Party Fund. This charge appears to us to be 
devoid of foundation. 

It is proper to state the course which Lord Murray has taken 
in dealing with the various securities which have been enumerated. 
He has taken over and paid for the American shares which he 
bought on behalf of the Party Fund, accepting the loss thereon 
as hisown. Apart from that, the Party Fund lost about £39,000 
by reason of the failure of Mr. Fenner. It is undesirable to say 
anything about Mr. Fenner beyond what is necessary, for he is 
now under examination on certain criminal charges. But it is 
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necessary to state that, according to the evidence before us, he 
became debtor for this large sum, and, upon his bankruptcy, it 
became a debt due to the Party Fund. Lord Murray has taken 
upon himself personally the burden of replacing this money. No 
suggestion was made either that the investments were improperly 
chosen or that Lord Murray was responsible for Mr. Fenner’s acts 
or omissions in regard to them. In all, his losses, including this 
sum, if he is allowed to replace it, will amount to more than 
£40,000. 

We have now dealt with all the charges and allegations that 
were brought before us. 

Upon the whole matter we have to say that Lord Murray 
committed errors which we have described, as he himself acknow- 
ledged in general terms in your Lordships’ House and admitted in 
detail at the hearing before us. We further report that nothing 
in his conduct reflects upon his personal honour. 

In conclusion, we think it is within our province to express 
our strong opinion that there should be henceforth an inflexible 
rule to preclude those who hold any public office from entering 
upon any speculative transactions in stocks or shares in any 
circumstances whatsoever, and that this rule should be by them 
inculcated on their subordinates both by precept and example. 
The evils that may arise from a violation of this principle are 
incalculable. 

We submit the foregoing as our unanimous Report to Your 
Lordships. 

We have directed the Minutes of their Proceedings, together 
with the Evidence and Appendices, to be laid before your Lord- 
ships. 
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II. PROGRESS OF THE FIGHT 


A cursory comparison of the Report of the Lords Committee with 
the shameless document issued by the Marconi Select Committee 
of the House of Commons exactly a year ago gives us the 
measure of the immense progress of the campaign for Clean 
Government. The Commons Committee which took its cue from 
Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth, who were doubtless appointed 
by the Government for the express purpose of doing the dirty 
work over which they came so hopelessly to grief, was consciously 
and deliberately dishonest. This is admittedly a very strong 
statement and, of course, does not apply either to the Chairman, 
Sir Albert Spicer, who was too amiable to govern a bear garden, 
nor to the permanent minority of the Committee who found 
themselves out-voted regardless of truth and justice whenever the 
exigences of the Coalition demanded. Such an offensive observation 
applies exclusively to the majority of the Committee whose main 
care was to evade the truth. To understand its proceedings the 
reader must remember that it was appointed immediately after, 
and in consequence of, the debate of October 11, 1912, generally 
known as the Festival of Truth, when certain Ministers made 
certain declarations which the world would not willingly let die. 
Lord Murray of Elibank, whose recent efforts to protect his former 
colleagues and Marconi associates bordered on the pathetic, has, as 
will be seen, unwittingly provided us with a standard by which to 
judge them. Curiously enough it is the identical standard set up and 
maintained in season and out of season by the National Review. It 
is indeed the standard of common sense and the only possible 
standard against which Postmasters-General, Attorneys-General, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, partisan Committees, Cocoa 
newspapers, National Liberal Clubs, wriggle in vain. 

As our readers are only too well aware, we have insisted from 
the outset on treating the Marconi Companies as forming one 
group. “ Rumours” concerning Ministerial speculations in 
Marconis applied to all, and casuistical efforts to distinguish 
between “investors ” in British, Canadian, Spanish, American, 
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or any associated Companies could only recoil on those who 
attempted to set themup. Denials of Marconi speculations were 
necessarily and universally interpreted as embracing all Marconi 
Companies. This was common ground at the date of the debate 
in October 1912, when outraged Ministers placed their hands on 
the place where their hearts should have been and poured 
scornful indignation on the suspicions propagated from one set 
of “foul lips” to another. It was likewise common ground 
ab initio in the Marconi Select Committee which had interpreted 
Ministerial denials like the man in the street. It only ceased 
to be common ground when the Matin bombshell exploded 
(March 19, 1913), and our parliamentary prevaricators were seen 
to have bamboozled their colleagues in the Commons, the Press, 
and the public by an ingenious combination of suppressio veri 
et suggestio falsi—their elaborate insistence on “ this”? Company. 
From that moment the life of the Party of Progress and 
Panama depended on impossible distinctions between the 
British Marconi Company—the solicitous parent—and its un- 
dutiful American offspring. The mother was admitted to 
have an interest in her daughter, but the daughter had no 
interest in the mother. In this hypothesis the entire Coalition, 
from the sea-green incorruptible Westminster Gazette down to 
Reynolds’s rag, found abundant salvation. The immortal Minis- 
terial disclaimers which played so great a part in their day, 
and cut such a pitiable figure now, are worth reproducing and 
preserving : 
The Postmaster-General : 

Neither I myself nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s 
worth of shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny 
profit from the fluctuations in their prices. It seems shameful that political feeling can 
carry so far, that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found to listen to such 
wicked and utterly baseless slanders such as these. This Committee (i.e. theMarconi 
Committee) which will be appointed, will enquire into every aspect of this question, and 
members of the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every member of 
the House may have full confidence that while every part of this transaction will come 


under the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness in 
any quarter. 


The Attorney-General : 


Let me go to the next charge, which is, I think, a worse charge. It is that some 
member of the Government not named, but hinted at—some member or members of the 
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Cabinet—knowing that these negotiations were taking place, knowing that there was 
a contract in contemplation, and thinking the shares would go up when the announce- 
ment of the contract came to be made—the price of the shares being then 14g. or 15s. 
and eventually rose to £9 after the announcement of the contract was made—there- 
upon, and in consequence of the information which some member of the Government 
had got, bought shares in this Company at a low price, in order to sell them at the 
higher price when the contract was announced. I desire to say frankly, on behalf of 
myself, that that is absolutely untrue. Never from the beginning, when the shares 
were 14s. or £9, have I had one single transaction with the shares of that Company. I 
am not only speaking for myself, but I am also speaking on behalf, I know, of both 
my right hon, friend the Postmaster-General, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, in some way or other, in some of the articles, have been brought into this matter, 


Mr. Lloyd George : 


The hon. member said something about the Government, and he has talked about 
“rumours.” I want to know what these rumours are. If the hon. gentleman has 
any charge to make against the Government as a whole or against individual members 
of it, I think it ought to be stated openly. The reason why the Government wanted a 
frank discussion before going to Committee was because we wanted to bring here these 
rumours, these sinister rumours, that have been passed from one foul lip to another 
behind the backs of the House. . . . I came here this afternoon because I had heard 
what was said outside. I have waited carefully, and not a single member on the other 
side of the House, or anybody else who has taken part in this debate, has ever hinted 
at anything. The only member who has hinted completely dissociated himself from the 
rumours. The hon, member (Mr. Lansbury) is the first one who has said so: I demand 
that his charge shall be formulated, 


Between the Report of the Commons Committee and the 
Report of the Lords Committee the Coalition lived on this distinc- 
tion without a difference. Beyond the common name there was 
no connection between the British and the American Marconi 
Companies, and though ex hypothesi it would have been un- 
speakable for Ministers to have speculated in the parent Company, 
it was nothing less than an act of virtue deserving of the Order 
of Merit to “ invest ” in the American Company, and the enthu- 
siasm of the Party for the operators was only surpassed by their 
rage with everybody who resisted this new and strange doctrin: 
and insisted that for Ministers to take any kind of tip from a 
Government Contractor for exploitation on the Stock Exchange 
was incompatible with Clean Government as hitherto understood 
and believed to be practised, and that the original offence 
was made infinitely worse by the unscrupulous attempts to 
eonceal it. At one time Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth were 
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parliamentary heroes,and the former’s cross-examination of Mr. 
Lawson was daily extolled as worthy of Sir Charles Russell at 
his best by Radical newspapers blissfully ignorant of the fact that 
the cross-examiner, together with his unconscionable colleague 
Mr. Handel Booth, had been privately primed by the Attorney- 
General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, in order that the enquiry might be 
kept off ground dangerous to Ministers. 

Even this precious couple had their salad days. At one 
moment, indeed for several weeks and months, they were as 
innocent of Ministerial Marconi speculations as the rest of their 
colleagues on the Select Committee. It was only on January 22, 
1913, that they were tempted and fell when they became Sir 
Rufus Isaacs’ confidants of the American transactions and the 
recipients of information which by every obligation of honour 
should have been instantly communicated to the Chairman of 
the Committee. The days of their virgin innocence are pleasant 
to contemplate, and happily they remain on record. From the 
moment the Committee began to sit at the end of October 1912, 
under the shadow and influence of the Debate, and before it 
became corrupted by partisanship, information was invited from 
all and sundry concerning the negotiation of the Marconi Contract, 
and so as to leave no shadow of doubt that in their minds Marconi 
speculations meant speculations in any Marconi shares the Com- 
mittee commenced to ply successive witnesses with comprehensive 
questions such as the following : “‘ Have you or any members of 
your family now, or have they at any time, had any financial 
interest, directly or indirectly, in a Marconi Syndicate or Company 
or any Company or Syndicate in this country or elsewhere in any 
way connected therewith?” [My italics.] This question was 
addressed to Sir David de Villiers Graaff (South African Minister 
of Posts and Telegraphs) so long ago as November 18, 1912— 
needless to say, months before the Matin revelations. A similar 
question was addressed by the Marconi Select Committee to 
Mr. Madge, the Admiralty expert (November 28), while Mr. 
Wilkins, of the Treasury, was also asked (December 18) : “‘ Have 
you or any members of your family now, or have you or they at 
any time, had any financial interest, direct or indirect, in the Marconi 
Syndicate or Company, or any Company or Syndicate in this country 


or elsewhere in any way connected therewith ?”’ [My italics.] 
LXIII 38 
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Members of Parliament were similarly interrogated. The 
incident was stamped upon my memory because so late as February 
12, 1913, the Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, asked me, ‘“‘ Have you 
any letters or copies of letters bearing on the rumours that Ministers 
were financially interested in any of the Marconi Conpanies ? ” 
[My italics.] Do not these questions, which might be multiplied 
ad nauseam, prove to demonstration that the Committee (Radicals, 
Labour men and Nationalists, as well as Unionists) had interpreted 
the Ministerial repudiations of the previous October, like almost 
everybody else, as covering speculations in all Marconi Companies ? 
Is it not obvious that the Ministerial majority would never have 
assented to the framing of questions to witnesses week after week 
and month after month had they the smallest inkling that they 
were thereby cutting the throats of Mr. George and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who in spite of their emphatic denials were involved in 
Marconi speculations ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave a sympathetic audience 
a graphic picture of his miserable winter, which he attributed to 
malignant attacks and unworthy suspicions, whereas it was 
simply the misery caused by a guilty conscience combined with 
the terror of being found out. Lord Murray’s evidence before 
the Lords Committee was another of many refreshing contrasts 
to the proceedings elsewhere. Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. George 
displayed excessive indignation at the bare suggestion that 
the rumours concerning Ministerial Marconi speculations could 
be held to embrace the American Company. They had misled 
the public by their comprehensive denials even though in 
some cases those denials were verbally accurate—an observa- 
tion which scarcely applies to Mr. George with whom verbal 
accuracy is not a strong point any more than any other form 
of accuracy. Our Marconi Ministers clung with the tenacity 
of drowning men to their vital distinction without a difference. 
Their obiter dicta would be worth preserving given the necessary 
space. I can only give a few samples, asking the reader to agree 
with me that the manner in which those utterances were swallowed 
by the Commons Committee which, as I have shown, had pre- 
viously cross-examined witnesses as to speculations in any Marconi 
Company, stamps the majority of that body as deliberately 
dishonest. 
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Sir Rufus Isaacs, to the surprise of all spectators, proved to 
be a much better actor than his colleague at the Exchequer, who 
at intervals took refuge in sighs, while Sir Rufus was always 
voluble if rarely impressive. The straits to which he was reduced 
in explaining the inexplicable and in defending the indefensible 
may be gathered by comparing his rash statements to the Select 
Committee—remembering always that he was once a member 
of the Stock Exchange and no tyro as regards Companies—with 
the dispassionate review of the relations between the British 
and American Marconi Companies in the Lords Report. Thus 
Sir Rufus was asked (March 27, 1913) : 

“ Q. 691. As to this connection between the two companies,... 
your view was that the American Company had no real connection 
with the English Company?” To which the witness replied 

“Q. That is to say no connection which made it improper 
for a member of the Government to hold shares in the American 
Company. That is what you meant ?—A. Certainly.” 

‘““Q. There was a considerable connection between the two 
Companies—that, of course, is admitted ?—4. I did not think 
so.” [My italics.] 

Later on he was asked, and again his answer is worth comparing 
with the Report of the Lords Committee. 

‘““@Q. 711. Under these circumstances, supposing at any time 
the Government had arrived at the conclusion that some other 
system of telegraphy was better than the Marconi, and had aban- 
doned or declined to ratify the English contract, would not that 
have been a great blow to the American Company ?—A. Not 
the slightest, I should have thought.” 

Sir Rufus Isaacs was equally infelicitous in endeavouring to 
explain away his deplorable disclaimer in the House of Commons, 
where, it will be remembered, he took upon himself the facile 
task of framing an indictment he could meet and then meeting 
it. He was asked by Lord Robert Cecil about the “ Rumours.” 

“Q. 743. And it was with the view to the disposal of those 
rumours that this debate took place ?” 

Sir Rurus Isaacs: “ I did not think so. I thought that it 
offered an opportunity for me to get up and deny in the House 
of Commons, the first time that | had the opportunity, the stories 
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which so far as I knew were in circulation. If there was any 
other surely somebody would have stated it in the House of 
Commons to me at the time to have given me the opportunity 
of denying it.” | 

“@Q. Surely it is not a question of denying the particular 
tumours. The question which really the House was discussing— 
or so I gather from reading the debate —was what was the founda- 
tion, if any, for this kind of general rumours of corruption, 
suspicion, or what not ?—4. | thought that was what the 
Committee was to enquire into.” 

“@. But the House was talking about it too, and it was 
directed to that subject, as [read it, that the debate took place ?— 
A, 'That is not quite my view.” 

Lord Robert Cecil gave the witness every opportunity of 
trying to put himself right with the public, however tardily, but 
your Ministerial infallible can never own that he has been wrong. 

“Q. 746. But surely the debate was also with the view of 
calming and disabusing the public mind. That was the real 
purpose ?—A. Certainly ; and in so far as there were statements 
of this character made, I thought I had disabused it; at any 
rate I dealt with them.” 

“Q. Surely the object of your speech was generally to disabuse 
the public mind and satisfy them that there was no kind of ground 
for any suspicion as to the conduct of any Minister in the matter ? 
—A. I think so now.” 

This was the perpetual burden of the Attorney-General’s 
song, that he had nothing to reproach himself with, and that all 
the trouble arose from the vindictive imagination of political 
opponents. 

Mr. Macmaster was equally unsuccessful in trying to save 
Sir Rufus Isaacs from himself. 


Q. 836. Youalso stated this: «All I have been anxious to do is to make my state- 
ment to the House, in order that the House might understand exactly how matters 
stand?” A. Certainly. 

@. Now do you think that it was taking the House into your full confidence to 
make only this limited statement you did make, and leave out of account these other 
transactions in the shares of an allied company ? A. Certainly, in an allied company, 
which not only I thought had no reference, but which had no reference at all to the 
transactions with which I wasdealing. Of course, you have taken asentence out of the 
speech. If you read on I think you will see quite clearly what I formulated, and 
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what I was dealing with from beginning to end were the charges w.ich had been 
appearing. 

Mr. Macmaster had another try. 

“@. 841. You did not consider that while answering these 
(the charges selected by Sir Rufus Isaacs) you were under any 
obligation at that time to make any disclosure in regard to those 
American shares ?” 

To this the Attorney-General, whose life has been spent in 
cross-examining other people, replied: “ It was not a question 
of making a disclosure ; [ had no objection to anybody knowing 
about the American shares, I have never made a secret of the 
American shares. It was not an objection, but I did not consider 
that it arose. My point was to deny the statement which had 
been made which atiected my honour.” According to his own 
code he owed no obligation to the House of Commons, though 
he admitted an obligation to the Committee and had taken the 
trouble to inform the Prime Minister of this perfectly innocent 
investment in American Marconis. In those days Ministers 
were always engaged in * telling ” somebody—always excepting 
the public who were entitled to know the truth—although, as we 
know, there was nothing to tell. 

Mr. George never fails to come off as a “ sob artist ” when 
everything else fails him. He presented a truly piteous spectacle, 
and outsiders ignorant of the personal equation at Westminster 
could scarcely credit their senses when they were informed by 
awe-stricken parliamentary friends that this was the mighty 
Tribune of the People at whose lightest word the British aris- 
tocracy was expected to collapse, the arch Demagogue, the Lord 
of Limehouse, or, as he prefers to regard himself, a happy combina- 
tion of St. Sebastian and Florence Nightingale. One saw a mean, 
shifty, shuffling poltroon equally terrified of every question and 
of his own answers. ‘That such a person should be regarded as 
a great Member of Parliament shows how low our public life has 
fallen. Mr. George’s most available weapon appeared to be 
weeping, to which he had frequent recourse whenever cornered. 
After all the nasty things he has said of other people one might 
have expected some readiness to take as well as give, but your 
swashbuckler is not infrequently sensitive about what he is pleased 
to term his “ personal honour ’—usually conspicuous by its 
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absence. Like the Attorney-General he had never heard any 
Marconi rumours except those which it had suited him to hear, 
and he could not conceive how any sane person could imagine 
that his onslaught on the “ foul lips ” was lacking in candour. 
How could any honest man suggest that there was any connection 
whatsoever between two such remote concerns as the British and 
the American Marconi Companies? “ How?” echoed the 
Packed Majority of the Marconi Committee which had previously 
declined to distinguish between them. “‘ How?” echoed the 
Coalition Press. ‘‘ How?” repeated the House of Commons, 
which gloried in having been fooled. ‘‘ How ?” vociferated the 
National Liberal Club, and, greatly daring—lunched. 

The leading organs of the Party of Progress are always worth 
filing because however irritating at the moment they make better 
reading than Punch a few months later. Like the rest of the 
world faithful Radical journalists had interpreted the Ministerial 
speeches of October as a conclusive and crushing vindication of 
Ministers against Rumour, but when exposure came they were 
as ready as the Committee to do the right-about under the lead 
of the semi-official Westminster Gazette, which is usually primed 
by Ministers in a tight place, and doubtless had its explanation 
already in type before the hearing of the Matin case. Unless 
{ am mistaken, to the Westminster Gazette belongs the honour 
of starting the legend, now finally shattered by the Report of 
the Lords Committee, that ‘‘ except that the American Marconi 
Company happened to share with the British the quite honourable 
name of Signor Marconi, the transaction (i.e. the Ministerial 
flutter in American Marconis) would call for no comment on public 
grounds.” (See Westminster Gazette, March 19, 1913.) While 
the Manchester Guardian, which loves to sin against the light, 
thus committed itself : 

Sir Rufus Isaacs, in his statement (in the Matin case) also went far beyond what 
was necessary to refute the particular libel before the Court. He knew nothing of the 
negotiations between his brother and the Post Office, until a few days before the con- 
tract was signed [my italics], was never consulted about it, and never had a conversa- 
tion on the subject with Mr. Samuel or any other member or official of the Government. 
He had never had a share in the Marconi Company at any time. . . . We commend 
the frankness with which the Attorney-General has taken the public into his confidence 


with regard to the only share transaction [my italics] which might by ignorance or per- 
versity be held to afford some warrant for the suggestion that he or either of the Ministers 
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to whom he sold a part of his shares had sought a personal profit in connection with 
this much-debated Marconi contract. 

Needless to remind the reader, these congratulations (March 20, 
1913) proved premature, as several other share transactions in 
which Ministers were involved were drawn out tooth by tooth, 
during the next three months. When the Manchester Guardian 
runs amuck it does it thoroughly. “It is a hateful thing for 
a man of honour to have to explain that he is not arogue. Even 
as things stand it will, we suppose, be possible for people without 
any sense of justice or common decency to say in private: ‘ Oh, 
yes ; the contract was made with the British Company, and the 
shares were in the American Company, but these Marconi Com- 
panies are all mixed up with one another, and they did buy 
Marconi shares after all.’”” After some more of the same comic 
stuff the conscience keeper of the Manchester school could find 
nothing in the conduct of Ministers ‘“‘ of which the most honourable 
man need be in the slightest degree ashamed.” 

The Daily Chronicle, never to be outdone in such a contest, 
informed its readers that though the Ministerial shares had 
been bought “in ‘a’ Marconi Company, it was an independent 
American enterprise with which the British Government Contract 
had nothing to do directly or indirectly, and upon whose fortunes 
the British Government could exercise no influence. Jé is diffi- 
cult to find any reason why the three statesmen should not have 
bought them.” [My italics.] 

It would be still more difficult to find any reason why the 
three statesmen should have concealed this irreproachable 
investment. 

The Daily News and Leader, voicing the conscience of Cocoa, 
was of the same opinion: “ But the American Company had 
no interest in the English Company, could not enter into a contract 
with the British Government, and could not profit by the contract 
or any contract which the English Company made. It was an 
ordinary transaction which had involved the purchasers in a 
loss.” There would appear to be much virtue in that loss, out of 
which rather more capital has been made than it can conveniently 
carry. 

It was all most comforting to the Nonconformist conscience, 
but to-day we are back where we were when the Select Committee 
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was appointed in October 1912, and it was common ground that 
the ‘‘ Rumours” applied to all Marconi Companies, and that only 
professional prevaricators would have pretended to the House 
of Commons that they had no interest in the shares of “ the ” 
Marconi Company, when, as a matter of fact, they had invested 
in the shares of ‘‘a’’ Marconi Company—a performance which, 
needless to say, commended itself to that prince of prevaricators, 
the Prime Minister, who months afterwards, in cold blood, informed 
the House of Commons, in reference to the October disclaimers 
of his colleagues, that “* When I read the declarations, which I 
did, of my right hon. friends, they seemed to me to be perfectly 
natural, proper, and full.” [My italics.] 

The impudent and barefaced suggestion that the American 
Company had no interest in the parent Company’s contract with 
the British Government and could not be affected by it, receives 
its quietus from their lordships’ Report: 

‘“‘ Two important affairs arose, or rather came to a head, in 
1912 for consideration by the English Company. 

“ One of them was a negotiation with the British Postmaster- 
General with a view to the erection and working of Marconi 
stations at various places in the British Dominions so as to 
establish a chain of wireless telegraphic communication for 
Imperial purposes. M. Marconi’s system had rivals, and, apart 
from the profit which would presumably result, there can be no 
question that a contract with the British Government in which this 
system was adopted must be very advantageous as a testimonial to 
those interested in that particular method of telegraphy. [My 
italics.] Obviously, the English Company was very anxious to 
procure such a contract, and its negotiations with the Postmaster- 
General lasted through 1910 and 1911. Ultimately the tender 
of the English Company was accepted by the British Government 
on March 7, 1912. The acceptance of this tender was not equiva- 
lent to a completed contract, for it left some matters unsettled, 
and in any case ratification by the House of Commons was required 
before either party could be contractually bound. But as a 
matter of business the acceptance was of great value to the English 
Company and others interested in the same patents.” [My italics.] 

Exit the case for the Coalition. In the face of this pronounce- 
ment even the Westminster Gazette and the Manchester Guardian 
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can scarcely have the hardihood to maintain the fiction that 
associated Marconi Companies had nothing in common but their 
name, but for which unfortunate coincidence nothing would have 
been heard of these innocuous American investments. Nor shall 
we again be told that the American Company had no interest 
in the success of the negotiations between the British Company 
and the British Government for an Imperial Wireless Chain, upon 
which Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George staked their reputa- 
tion. As regards “ Rumours” Lord Murray was candour itself 
and incidentally swept away the last fig-leaf covering his colleagues 
—naked, if not ashamed. The Lords Committee would have 
made short shift of the plausible casuistry so greedily swallowed 
by the Commons Committee, and subtle distinctions concerning 
“the ” Marconi Company and “a” Marconi Company would 
have fared badly at their hands. Lord Murray’s evidence on 
this head might be usefully commended to the quondam Attorney- 
General and the ever-present Chancellor of the Exchequer. To 
him, as to everybody else except these two plus Mr. Samuel and 
the Prime Minister, ‘‘ Marconis ”” meant Marconis as a whole, 
and rumours about Marconis involved the entire group. This, 
let me repeat, has been the case of the National Review through- 
out the entire controversy. It was everybody’s case until the 
Matin disclosures drove the Coalition into an impossible position. 
It has apparently always been Lord Murray’s case and it is his 
case to-day—he rightly and wisely refused to budge under cross- 
examination and was completely successful in holding his 
ground. He repeated in varying forms in reply to varying 
questions that in his mind “ Marconis ” meant all Marconis. 

In his own words (in answer to Q. 715): ‘“ I would like to 
submit that there were rumours about Marconis as a whole.” 

‘““Q. Let me have a plain answer to this, or, rather let my 
Lords have an answer to it. Did you understand that to refer 
to American Marconis or to include American Marconis ? ” 

CuarRMAN (Lord Halsbury): “I think the witness has said 
once or twice that there was a confusion between the two, and 
that he spoke of Marconis as a whole, which would naturally 
include American.” 

Witness : “ Yes.” 

Counsel reminded Lord Murray: ‘“ The rumours were as 
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early as May and June (1912), I think ?—A. Of course, it is 
very difficult for me, at this period, to carry fully everything in 
my mind as to what I thought from date to date, but I would like 
to say, as a whole, there were talks in the Lobby, and there were 
rumours, I believe, outside, and to the ordinary man in the street 
I do not think they differentiated between Americans and English. 
I think they took Marconis as a whole, and that was the impression 
that was left upon my mind.” [My italics.] 

Of course they did. Lord Murray’s attention was then called 
to the performances of Ministers on the Festival of Truth. He 
stuck to his guns insisting that ‘‘ Marconis” meant all 
Marconis. The Chairman (Lord Halsbury) thus defined the issue 
as between Counsel and the witness. ‘ | understand the imputa- 
tion made, and it seems to me the answer is very simple one way 
or the other. First of all, did the witness read that statement 
or did he know of such a statement being made (7.e. on the Festival 
of Truth)? If he did not, of course there is an end of it ;_ but 
if he did, did he take any action upon that statement being brought 
to his attention in any way, and which, according, as | under- 
stand, to his present view of the meaning of the word * Marconi’ 
would include the American Marconis? That is what you are 
endeavouring to put.” 

Lord Murray repeated: “ What I would like to say to 
their lordships is that what I was trying to convey was 
the general impression of the man in the street that Marconi 
meant everything. There was a confusion between the 
two. I quite see from what Mr. Upjohn (Counsel for the 
Morning Post) has read that there appears to be a conflict of 
opinion between myself and those two gentlemen who were recently 
my colleagues, but what was in my mind was the impression of 
the man in the street, that somehow or other Ministers were mixed 
up in Marconis, and they never drew much distinction between 
these various Companies.” Coalition editors should put this 
in their pipes and smoke it. 

The witness acknowledged his dilemma, namely, that as he 
regarded the rumours as including the American Marconi Company 
he did not dissociate himself from the Ministerial statements of 
October 11, which, on his own showing, were calculated 
to mislead the public. “ With regard to what you have just 
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said as to the American and British Companies, I can only say 
that the general impression on my mind was that there were 
Marconi rumours about Ministers. I cannot say any more. If 
there is a distinction between what was understood by other 
Ministers and myself I must take the consequences.” The 
‘ consequences ”’ in this connection to be taken by Lord Murray 
will appear to most people to be much less serious than the 
“consequences ” of colleagues who figured in the Festival 
of Truth. Whereas Messrs. Lloyd George and Co. have always 
pretended that they were panting to make a clean breast of all 
they knew and were eating their hearts out because they received 
no summons from the Select Committee, Lord Murray thus 
explained his silence : “‘ I quite frankly say that I did not volunteer 
my evidence because I was in hopes that it might not be necessary 
for the transactions of the Party Funds to be made public. That 
has been my feeling which I have not concealed all along. ... 
I know the criticism.” 

In the light of the intimacy authoritatively and finally estab- 
lished by the Lords Committee between the American and British 
Marconi Companies, and the general recognition that the Rumours 
applied to them all, the Majority Report of the Commons Com- 
mittee, the handiwork of Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth, 
to which Mr. Parker, an enemy of capitalism because Vice- 
Chairman of the Labour Party, attached his signature, is worth 
disinterring as a monument of parliamentary partisanship in 
politicians who, as I have shown, executed a complete change 
of front on the unexpected discovery that Ministers, despite their 
denials, had speculated in Marconi shares. 

‘The reader has the judgment of the Lords Committee before 
him. The Falconers and Handel Booths found in a document 
which was too “hot” for the Radical Chairman, Sir Albert. 
Spicer, an honest man, that as a result of their investigations” 
“ with the view of ascertaining whether the American Company 
would have any interest in the proposed Agreement between the 
English Company and the Government if it were entered into 
it . . . they are satisfied that the American Company would not 
have any interest in the Agreement.”’ Again, as regards Ministerial 
share transactions in American Marconis : 


(1) They find that before any purchase was entered into bythe Attorney-General, 
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he made special enquiry and was satisfied that the American Company had no intercst 
in the Agreement between the Postmaster-Ceneral and the English Company, and 
that there was no ground on which the purchase of its shares bya British Minister would 
be open to objection. [My italics.] He informed the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Lord Murray of the result of his enquiries when offering shares to them. 

(2) That the Ministers concerned, when entering into the purchases were all bona 
fide convinced that the American Company had no interest in the Agreement, and that 
there was no ground on which the purchase of shares in the American Company would 
be open to objection. 


(3) That the American Company . . . has no intcrest, direct or wndirect, in the pro- 
posed agreement with the British Government [my italics], and no interest, direct or 
indirect, in any profits which might be derived therefrom. 

(4) That neither the English Company nor its Managing Director, Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, was a party to any of the transactions in question, or in any way directly or 
indirectly interested in them. 

This is what may be termed “ going the whole hog.” and as 
the Commons Committee likewise found that Ministers secured 
no advantage whatsoever in obtaining shares at £2 on April 17 
for which the common herd had to pay £3 5s. the following day, 
it is not surprising that they should have rounded off their verdict 
with the declaration, “‘On the whole matters relating to the 
conduct of Ministers which have come before the Committee, 
the Committee find that all the Ministers concerned have acted 
throughout in the sincere belief that there was nothing in their 
action which would in any way conflict with their duty as Ministers 
of the Crown.” Upon which the plain man is tempted to observe, 
“Then why make such stupendous efforts and stoop to such 
mean artifices in concealing conduct beyond criticism.” The 
public will prefer the less heroic but more creditable attitude of 
Lord Murray, which may be thus paraphrased: “ I said nothing 
about these things, because I hoped that they might never come 
out. I made grave errors for which I am sorry, and so far as 
material losses go for which I am responsible I will make reparation 
to those who trusted me.” 

One word in conclusion. Not that the Marconi scandal is 
closed. Far from it. We have not yet reached the beginning 
of the end, but only the end of the beginning. It would be idle 
to disguise the fact that to many enthusiasts, the Report of the 
Lords Committee has been something of a disappointment, 
as they anticipated a wider enquiry and more comprehensive 
results. The field of investigation admittedly became some- 
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what narrower than that foreshadowed in the Debates in the 
House on the appointment of the Committee. But for this there 
are considerable compensations. It was worth while making 
substantial sacrifices, to get a unanimous Report from a body, 
which even such rabid Radicals as the Westminster Gazette and 
the Manchester Guardian could not describe as “ partisan” ; 
while the service rendered to our public life, by a Report from 
such a quarter condemning the malpractices which, judging by 
Ministerial speeches and Ministerial articles, were to become the 
accepted creed of British Governments, is simply incalculable. 
We are, admittedly, very far from having probed the Marconi 
mystery to the bottom. There remain vast unexplored fields 
of potential delinquencies—to be tapped with renewed zest— 
but, at any rate, the country is now provided with a serious 
standard of conduct, and one may safely predict that it will be 
many a long day before Ministers take valuable tips from Govern- 
ment contractors, though he would be a bold man who, in the face 
of what is happening hourly, should venture to affirm that his 
Majesty’s Ministers will cease to lie for their party and them- 
selves. 


L. J. Maxse 
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GERMANY AND OURSELVES 


A DOMESTIC crisis unfortunately always draws public attention 
from the wider aspects of an imperial policy—the defence of the 
Empire and the upholding for all our people of great principles. 

Many people do not seem to realise that strong defensive 
Services are the only bulwark of our freedom, and of legal justice 
throughout this kingdom and the Dominions. It is because 
these imperial interests are concerned and, I hold, threatened in 
the no distant future by Germany that I am now led to some 
extent to break my silence. 

First of all, let us understand Germany’s position. She has 
learnt that the policy of open hostility to England at all times 
does not pay, because it keeps us too much on the qui vive, and 
because it strengthens the hands of those who urge that full pre- 
parations should be made to meet any German act of aggression. 
Hence a show of friendliness has been assumed in the hope that she 
may obtain concessions from us, and that the British nation, with 
its proverbially short memory, will be lulled into a feeling of false 
security. But what is really her present position as regards 
ourselves 2? There have been pleasant speeches by Fiirst Lich- 
nowsky, meetings in London of influential men interested in 
Peace, and besides these a direction to the Press Bureau to cease 
for the moment actively hostile articles concerning Great Britain. 
But has there been a reduction of one soldier or one sailor as a 
proof of this friendliness? On the contrary! Her army has 
lately been greatly augmented, and her navy is steadily increasing 
as the result largely of wilfully fictitious and misleading propa- 
ganda, and an agitation has now been begun for still more ships. 

If Germany answers us that these are maintained against 
France and Russia, we may reply that that danger existed before 
her change of attitude towards us. If the change of attitude 
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indicated a real change of feeling towards England, it should 
have been accompanied by at least a decrease in the German 
navy. The real attitude and the real aims of the German 
Government remain the same, however much many excellent 
and high-minded men in Germany, as well as many leading 
financiers, may be opposed to their policy. Those men wield a 
certain influence, but that influence has not been strong enough 
to secure for the country constitutional government, or even strong 
enough to prevent the triumph of the army at Zabern. It is the 
policy of the Government which rules, not the wishes of these 
peace-loving gentlemen. The Government fosters the great 
Leagues, and these are used to educate the people to their views. 
In Germany the Government also spreads its propaganda by 
means of thousands of articles communicated to the Press, every 
one of which is obviously designed for the same end. The propa- 
ganda of the Navy League is so well known that it is needless to 
mention it here. ‘The policy of the so-called ‘‘ Defence League ” 
was recently stated at a great meeting in Breslau as being “the 
Development of the Land Hunger of the masses into the clear 
and resolute determination to secure for the nation that which it 
needs.” Land appeals to the upper class because they hunger 
after more territory to rule. In addition the acquisition of terri- 
tories would create more openings for the bureaucracy, and more 
places to which they could induce their emigrants to go instead of 
to foreign lands. To the commercial and working classes it would 
mean more supplies of raw material, more markets open to 
Germany and closed to us. 

We must not imagine for a moment that our consenting to a 
deal over colonies which Portugal may relinquish will satisfy the 
ruling and bureaucratic classes of Germany. v. Bernhardi in his 
outspoken—and at present rather inconvenient—manner, voices 
the opinion of the ruling class when he tells us that it is from Great 
Britain that the most suitable land can be most readily obtained, 
not by arbitration, as he explains, but by threats of war and war. 

Besides land and money there are things of at least equal 
value to our people which we should sacrifice were we to give 
Germany her longed-for opportunity. Those are freedom and 
the right to justice on all occasions. For scores of years statesmen, 
and thousands of men and women throughout our Empire, have 
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been building up a system under which all subjects of the King 
have freedom and justice. Are we to exchange that for the state 
of affairs so long existing, but only now publicly exposed at 
Zabern, for Sabre Law, for “ Agents Provocateurs ” of all ranks, 
for secret trials and sentences ruled only by the political exigencies 
of the moment, and for legal processes savouring of the Inquisi- 
tion ? 

Let us compare our administration of justice with theirs. 
Here a man is brought into open court within twenty-four 
hours, and his trial held within a month or two of his arrest, 
not delayed by any political exigencies. A definite charge is at 
once formulated which the prisoner can communicate to his 
friends. Witnesses must give their evidence openly in Court 
and be at once cross-examined. There are no private communi- 
cations between magistrate and witnesses. A witness is dis- 
credited if he repeatedly changes his evidence. An “ Agent 
Provocateur ”’ is absolutely barred as a witness, and a witness 
cannot receive high pay for giving his evidence, and if he is proved 
to have been guilty of perjury he is practically disqualified. The 
witness on whose evidence the prosecution relies must have at 
least a clean record as regards the criminal courts. Every witness 
must give his evidence before the prisoner. To his trial a prisoner 
can bring any lawyer. A complete record of the proceedings 
can be kept, and what is of immense importance, the Press can be 
present, and thus ensure that the true facts are known. Appli- 
cations for bail are considered in open Court and granted when- 
ever possible. Then the trial is in open Court—a matter of 
absolutely vital importance, and the decison is given on the 
merits. The reasons for that decision are open to all the world. 

In Germany, on the other hand, a prisoner may be kept for 
six months in a cell without bringing him into open court 
waiting for a trial timed to suit the political exigencies of the 
moment. For weeks no definite charge may be communicated to 
him, and then he may for long be forbidden to communicate it to his 
friends. For six months a prisoner may be forbidden to cross- 
examine a lying and perjured Government witness, whose evidence 
is taken privately by the magistrate, who permits and assists him 
to make continual alterations of it in most material particulars. 
A penniless “ Agent Provocateur” may try, but fail, to provoke 
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the commission of some act against the law and yet be the only 
witness. He may receive a large sum for the arrest of a prisoner 
and for months be lavishly supplied with money to live a life of 
drunken dissipation. As an inducement to him to continue his so- 
called evidence he may be given good Government employment, 
and that after he has admitted committing perjury in the very 
case. To secure him asa witness, the Government may, though the 
prisoner calls on them, refuse to prosecute him for perjury, black- 
mailing, or any other crime. The only witness may be a man 
convicted of half the crimes in the Calendar, and the magistrate 
may “forget” to ask him any questions likely to bring this 
to the knowledge of the prisoner. A lawyer of the highest 
standing, and of German nationality may, if sometimes employed 
by the Embassy of the prisoner’s nation, be refused admission 
to the secret trial. The Press may be absolutely excluded 
from a trial, and lying statements may be circulated ad infinitum 
for political purposes, and the prisoner advisedly given no 
chance of denying them. Bail for the highest sums, which would 
allow the prisoner to come out and tell his friends the true facts 
and thus prevent conviction, may be refused on some pretext. 
Then, worst of all, a prisoner may be tried behind closed doors, 
despite all his protests, and a judgment given by the highest 
Court absolutely contrary to the evidence and the admissions of 
the Prosecution solely because it may be politically useful or 
the bureaucracy may wish it, or an agitation may be in progress 
for more ships. Any protest against his unjust sentence may be 
totally ignored. And then—as though to crown the whole—the 
prosecution may in their written judgment, to give some ground 
for conviction, put into the prisoner’s mouth statements which 
he never made. Then the reason for refusing to allow the prisoner 
to have any record of the trial becomes doubly apparent. When 
he protests that he never made such statements, his protest falls 
on deaf ears, and he is absolutely forbidden to send that judgment 
—though it contains nothing secret—to his friends and to his 
country. Year after year he passes in solitary confinement, and 
no one cares. All this, according to their standard, is justice, 
and according to their view is right. 

Is this, and the “Sabre Law” exemplified at Zabern, the 
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other provinces of the right to teach their old language, a system 
which the most callous amongst us would wish to see imposed 
on any of our people whatever their race ? Is not the preserva- 
tion of the priceless blessings of freedom and justice for the 
millions under the King’s sway a sacred trust which lies on 
all of us men and women. If it is, we must realise that it 
depends, and depends only, on keeping ourselves strong enough to 
prevent Germany defeating us and then forcing her system and 
her “justice” on our people as she forces them on unprotected 
foreigners in her hands and on her conquered provinces. She 
hopes at the most suitable moment to array against us in support 
of her demands, as she did against Russia in 1908, so formidable 
a force, naval and military, as will by its mere threat impel us to 
ignoble acceptance of her terms. Failing that, her forces will be 
ready to attack. 

A corresponding preparedness in our military, as well as in our 
naval forces, is absolutely essential. When Germany increases 
her armaments we must do likewise. When Germany reduces her 
armaments we can think of doing likewise, but not till then. 
Let us do what we reasonably can to promote good relations, but 
never abandon any of our rights or advantages ; we cannot afford 
todoso. And never must we by any show of friendliness or by any 
soft words, whoever may be the spokesman, be lulled into a feeling 
of security. The methods of the ruling class in Germany change, 
but behind it all, with their ever-increasing naval and military 
forces, they always pursue their unaltered aim. Co-operation 
throughout our Empire, real efficiency in all branches of our 
defensive Services, and the readiness of every one to take his 
share in the defence of the Mother Country and the great Dominions 
can alone bring us security. 

BERTRAND STEWART 
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THE fundamental idea of the Territorial Army scheme was 
as follows: In case of war the duty of Home defence would be 
assumed by a force of amateur or partially trained soldiers. 
These men would not be fit at once for this duty, but by the time 
that the country was practically denuded of Regular troops they 
would be capable of defending it against any force which could 
invade these shores. The time it would take them to acquire 
the necessary efficiency was originally estimated at six months, 
but this estimate was subsequently reduced. Thus Sir Ian 
Hamilton has informed us that even if they were to fight to- 
morrow, “ were they in a superiority of three to one they would 
fight well enough to give the best of enemies a bellyful,” and 
after six months they would with a 25 per cent. superiority in 
numbers have a “ fair fighting chance ” and with a superiority of 
half as many again they ought to have a “good chance of the 
victory.” He makes, however, one condition: ‘The fate of 
England must not be staked upon one great battle fought over 
open ground.” 

The success, therefore, of the Territorial Force over an invader 
depends upon two things, first, superiority in numbers, secondly, 
a theatre of war offering facilities for defence and the avoidance 
of a pitched battle. 

As regards the first condition it can only be remarked that 
it is directly contrary to all the teaching of history. To the 
civilian mind, no doubt, it calls up a vision of two armies drawn 
up in battle array opposite one another, one, two or three times 
as large as the other. Under such circumstances victory must 
surely rest with numbers. Unfortunately this is not what happens 
in war: what does happen will be shown in the course of this 
article, 
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The second condition is an even greater fallacy, due to the 
strangest confusion of thought. England, it is true, is to a great 
extent a country of hedgerows, rolling hills, streams, small en- 
closures and woods, offering great facilities for defence. There 
are countries where the physical features, if judiciously used, 
are such as to give the amateur soldier—the word is used for 
want of a better—an advantage over the professional, but this 
only holds good where the amateur is the natural product of the 
country. ‘The qualities of the Boer, the Arab or the Afridi, 
are the results of the life they have led for generations. You 
cannot teach men these qualities unless they have for years been 
living under the conditions which produce initiative, resource, 
endurance and self-reliance. Failing that you can only inculcate 
such qualities by the sternest discipline and prolonged training. 
Ii this is impossible, your only chance is to keep your troops as 
closely concentrated as possible in order to ensure control over 
them and facilitate inter-communication and supply. But 
hedgerow fighting means exactly the reverse; it means the 
occupation of an enormous extent of frontage where all control 
vanishes, where inter-communication is difficult or impossible, 
where orders are transmitted with difficulty, and where all depends 
upon individual initiative. And the avoidance of a pitched 
battle means rear-guard fighting carried on day after day, the 
severest strain that men can be asked to endure, and in an enclosed 
country entailing the loss of all cohesion, the capture of isolated 
bodies, discouragement, confusion, and finally panic. So far 
from avoiding open ground, the only chance for a force so con- 
stituted would be to select as open a position as possible, give 
up all thought of manceuvring and digitselfin. Sir lan Hamilton 
says he assumes “that the force will be commanded by some one 
who understands them; a freshly embodied militia may not 
be marched off their legs.” It is painfully evident that he at any 
rate does not understand the functions of a freshly embodied 
militia. But indeed when one reflects that there is no point on 
the Essex coast more than fifty-five miles from London and that 
an invading or raiding force landing there would be only three 
days march from the capital, and that only a few days more 
would place them astride the main railway lines connecting the 
industrial centres of the Midlands with London this proposal 
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of an indefinite retirement coming from a General Officer of the 
British Army would be incredible were it not expressed in black 
and white. 

In considering the value of such a force for war there are two 
other points to bear in mind on both of which there is a lack of 
clear thinking. The defects of raw troops can to some extent 
be counteracted by cadres composed of Regular officers and non- 
commissioned officers. One of Napoleon’s most brilliant cam- 
paigns, that of 1814, was fought with totally untrained con- 
scripts, but they were commanded by veterans. “I would 
rather,” he said, “have an army of deer led by lions than an 
army of lions led by deer.” There are 628 Regular officers 
serving in the Territorials, but they are bound to be withdrawn 
in time of war. What the exact shortage in officers of the Ex- 
peditionary force will be is uncertain. The question has been 
avoided in Parliament on the plea that it is undesirable for foreign 
nations to know what our mobilisation arrangements are, but a 
simple calculation of the number of officers serving in the country 
reveals the fact that we shall be faced with a staggering shortage 
of something like 3000. To make up this number the Special 
Reserve of Officers and the Unattached List are to be drawn upon. 
The former number about 700, the latter, who practically all 
belong to the Officers’ Training Corps and therefore have never 
had the training of Regular officers at all number something 
over 1000. The average wastage in war is officially estimated 
at 70 per cent. per annum, the first reserves supplying 10 per 
cent. The Expeditionary Force will, therefore, have an initial 
shortage of more than 1000 officers and will require 600 officers 
after the first engagements.* Every one of the officers serving 
with the Territorials must, therefore, be withdrawn on the out- 
break of war. Let it be remembered that there is a shortage of 
over 1200 officers as well in the Special Reserve, but in order to 
deceive the public the Special Reserve of Officers which is designed 
to complete the complement of the Expeditionary Force is pur- 
posely confused with the Special Reserve, an entirely distinct 
organisation, intended to supply reinforcements as time goes 
on. This enabled Colonel Seely, in the recent Army Debate, to 

* This is calculating on a basis of 10 per cent., but it would really be more, for the 
loss in officers is always proportionately greater than the loss in men. 
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represent the shortage of officers in the Special Reserve as being 
only between 400 and 509. Thus the Special Reserve of Officers 
is one of those elastic corps which can be in two places at the 
same time; it goes abroad with the striking force and stays 
at home to supply the later reinforcements! And yet this 
shameless trickery passed unrebuked in the House ! 

The other point to bear in mind is this. There is little doubt 
that in the case of a raid or invasion where the number of invaders 
must be limited and their communications precarious, a deter- 
mined resistance on the part of the whole population, a national 
rising, in fact, might, even if the people lacked training, be suc- 
cessful. But this presupposes conditions which do not prevail 
among us. It presupposes that the public know something of 
the meaning of war, are intensely patriotic and prepared to under- 
go all the horrors of a war of reprisals in order to achieve their 
object. Unfortunately, as the standard of comfort grows higher 
and the gospel of ease becomes more fashionable, nations become 
less fitted for such trials. In any case such results cannot be 
attained without previous preparation; failing this they are 
only produced by the hatred born of widespread misery. National 
service might achieve this by giving the whole population the 
elements of military training, affording them an insight into 
war conditions and preparing them for the sacrifices that such a 
struggle would involve. 

The closer the Territorial Army is examined the more evident 
it becomes that it has no compensating advantages to outweigh 
its obvious defects and that in fact it differs in no essential from 
all those other improvised armies of which history relates. Now 
of all these the one that bears the closest resemblance to it is 
undoubtedly the force raised by the Government of National 
Defence in France after the disaster of Sedan in 1870. Its record 
is of intense interest as showing what may be expected in a contest 
between trained and untrained troops under modern conditions, 
and is therefore more useful than the history of the American 
Civil War, where both sides were equally lacking in training. 
It throws, too, a flood of light upon the folly of many current 
ideas and phrases, their reappearance among us expressed in 
almost exactly similar terms being a remarkable instance of the 
endless but apparently vain repetitions of history. The Franco- 
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German War is known to most Englishmen as a series of brilliant 
German victories, culminating in the siege and capitulation of 
Paris. Their ideas of it are probably gained mainly from the 
pages of Zola or the canvases of de Neuville and Détaille. It 
recalls stirring incidents known even to the proverbial school- 
boy, the last stand in the cemetery of Saint-Privat, the death- 
ride of von Bredow at Rezonville, the desperate charges of Mar- 
gueritte’s cavalry across the storm-swept plateau of Illy—all 
these belong to the first and better known phase of the war, 
but of that long-drawn-out agony when Paris was starving, when 
vast armies sprang up as if by magic to relieve it, and when 
instead of being a contest between rival armies, the war became 
a national struggle, the French people themselves taking up 
the burden of national defence, of all this the average English- 
man knows little. The French had relied on a professional 
army, recruited from exactly the same sources as is ours to-day, 
that is, generally speaking, from the poorest and most uneducated 
classes, for the system of conscription in force allowed for the 
provision of substitutes, thus exempting the well © 'o from the 
burden of service. The result was that at first the people simply 
looked on. The war was not their affair; the Army was paid 
to do the work. Although naturally patriotic this entire detach- 
ment from military life and thought actually led them in some 
cases to welcome the invaders. At Nancy the citizens prepared 
a repast in the market-place for the Germans, who were waited 
on by the ladies of thetown. Now the French had suffered inva- 
sion only fifty-five years before. They knew what it meant, and 
yet the civil population hardly displayed any animosity against 
the invaders. We have never known it, and yet we are told 
that the British will rise as one man the moment an enemy lands 
on these shores. On the contrary, we shall make the invaders 
very comfortable in our towns and villages. This attitude was 
certainly not due to any lack of patriotism on the part of the 
French, as results were shortly to show. Sedan was not merely 
a crushing defeat, it was not a Jena or an Austerlitz, it 
was the complete extinction of the last army France possessed, 
the capture of 100,000 men in the open field; and yet the nation, 
deprived of all resources, met the blow by hurling defiance at 
the conqueror and proclaiming a /evée-en-masse of the population. 
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Compare this answer to those made by other nations in similar 
circumstances and it must be admitted that few have attained 
such heroism. Unfortunately they had not the means of achieving 
ultimate success. The only force lying ready to their hands 
was the Garde Mobile. At first sight it may seem unfair to 
compare this force with our own Territorials, but, when we take 
all the factors into account, we shall see that by the time it actually 
came to fight it was in fact a force similarly constituted, having 
about the same degree of training that ours would have after 
two or three months embodiment and possessing, indeed, certain 
advantages denied to the Territorials. 

The original project of Marshal Niel in organising the Garde 
Mobile was to make every citizen serve in the ranks either of the 
Army or of the Army Reserve, after which they would pass into 
another reserve termed the Garde Mobile. This would have 
meant universal service and ensured a considerable degree of 
training for all. But in its passage through the legislature the 
measure was watered down to such an extent that the result, 
regarded as a military organisation, was an entire farce. It 
merely enacted that all those who did not serve in the ranks of 
the Regular Army should enter the Garde Mobile, that they should 
receive fifteen days training in the year, but that this should not 
be continuous, and the men should return to their homes every 
night after their instruction was finished. The effect of this was 
to render training in the country districts practically impossible, 
as the men had such distances to go that they could not get to 
their headquarters and back in the course of the day. But an 
even greater defect was a clause allowing the revision boards in 
each district to exempt on their own initiative to the extent cf 
four per cent. of the total numbers enrolled those whom they 
considered to be the supporters of their families. This seems to 
have been inserted for political purposes, for it placed a weapon 
in the hands of the local authorities which they did not fail to use 
in order to bribe the electors. The debates in the Chamber are 
interesting, since the heresies expressed by those who opposed 
the Bill are repeated every day by our own politicians, notably 
the idea that as the whole Regular Army could not be employed 
at once there would be time to train the Mobiles after war had 
broken out. Probably this was where Lord Haldane got his 
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notion of a similar training for the Territorials. We also find 
these Heaven-sent legislators enunciating the doctrine that 
“every Frenchman is born a soldier” and therefore requires 
no training, whence perhaps the same doctrine among us. It is 
so convenient. 

The cadres were the best part of the system. Instructors were 
provided from the Regular Army and the higher commands 
were filled by retired officers. The commanding officers of 
battalions had in the great majority of cases also served in the 
Army, as had also many of the captains. For the rest men were 
nominated according to their standing in the various districts, 
and this was certainly the best course to adopt, as they generally 
earned the respect of the men. It was found that ex-noncom- 
missioned officers were not suitable for commissions owing to the 
class in life from which they were drawn. We are at the present 
time spending large sums in order to foster promotion from the 
ranks, but history shows that an army recruited from the poorest 
and most uneducated classes cannot provide men suitable for 
such promotion, and it is useless to expect it. It was an invariable 
rule that those regiments fought best which were led by the 
gentlemen of the districts. The folly of trying to “‘ democratise ” 
an army was shown by what occurred after the Garde Mobile 
were called up. The indiscipline prevailing among the Paris 
Mobiles induced the Government of National Defence to order 
that throughout the whole force the men should be allowed to 
elect their own officers. This act of incredible folly, committed 
literally under the very guns of the enemy, of course resulted 
in reducing the Paris Mobiles to a mutinous mob commanded 
by the worst characters, whom the authorities were subsequently 
forced to degrade. Speaking generally, however, where they 
were commanded by gentlemen the men elected the existing 
staff of officers and showed no desire whatever to promote those 
of their own social standing. Where they did so the results 
were always fatal, and showed the complete inability of the 
soldier to judge of the merits of an officer. The mere fact of 
election, however, had disastrous consequences and undermined 
discipline at the very moment when some semblance of order 
and military bearing was being instilled into them. 

That the force did not fulfil the first function of a home defence 
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army is proved by the fact that two whole Regular divisions, 
besides nine battalions in the South of France, had to be retained 
to preserve internal order until the first battles were over, the 
very service which should have fallen to the Mobiles. What 
might not these extra divisions have effected in the critical hours 
of Rezonville or Gravelotte ? It is worth while to note that our 
Government has expressed its intention of not sending more than 
four divisions of our Expeditionary Force abroad until the Terri- 
torials have acquired some training. It is thus intended to 
retain two Regular divisions at Home until the decisive battles 
have been fought and won; exactly what the French did. 
When war broke out only about half the force had received 
its cadres. This portion was called out on July 17, but the 
remainder had to wait until the cadres had been nominated. 
They were finally called out on August 10, twenty-four days after 
the declaration of war. What they lacked in previous training, 
however, they made up for in the provision of a superior class 
of officer to those appointed before the war. The national crisis 
brought a host of retired officers to offer their services, besides 
old non-commissioned officers serving in the police, in the customs, 
as forest wardens or in fire brigades. The chief cause of weak- 
ness in such a force is its inequality. An army is like a chain, 
its value must be judged by its weakest link. Certain corps 
possessing a large number of Regular officers and a superior class 
in the rank and file attained a certain degree of solidity and 
efficiency in a remarkably short time, such corps would be given 
all the most dangerous and difficult work to do, while the re- 
mainder were kept inreserve This is the story of all such armies, 
and it explains much. The commander of a homogeneous 
Regular Force knows that his units are within certain limits of 
equal value. He must, of course, spare men who have under- 
gone any severe strain of marching and fighting, but he knows 
that his whole command is capable of standing a certain strain 
and can calculate accordingly. Not so the commander of an 
untrained force. He is hampered at every turn, for he never 
knows when demoralisation, panic or sheer ignorance and 
stupidity may not ruin all his plans. The civilian never 
understands this. He points with pride to certain superior 
battalions of Territorials as representative of the Force. Those 
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battalions might conceivably be capable of standing a loss of 
20 per cent. in action, but of what use would their sacrifice be if 
the neighbouring battalion broke at the first shot ? Troops 
cannot be valued either as individuals or as units. They must 
be valued as armies. 

The Territorials certainly have the advantage over the Garde 
Mobile in being armed, equipped and clothed in time of peace. 
As to their organisation, however, it must be remembered that 
it will be broken up altogether in war-time as a very large number 
will be required for garrisons and coast defence. In fact,so large 
a portion must be employed in this capacity that it is difficult 
to see how “the swiftly moving central field force” will be 
composed. In any case it will involve the complete regrouping 
of units. In the matter of the rank and file, the Garde Mobile had 
a decided advantage, for the system was founded on universal 
obligation to service and the best elements of the manhood of 
the nation were included in it, besides a large number of men 
who had received training in the Army. It had a much higher 
level of intelligence. Generally speaking, however, the old 
soldier was not a success. In a most interesting study of the 
Garde Mobile, written by a Belgian officer, M. Thiriaux, it is stated 
that the war “dealt the final blow to the absurd legend of 
the old re-engaged man, ignorant and drunken, but always 
victorious.” The truth is the old professional soldier, even if the 
above description of him is rather unfair, is not a valuable factor 
when he is not subject to the same stern discipline as he has been 
used to and when he has undergone the demoralising effects of 
several years of civil life. The National Reservist is unlikely 
to prove any more efficient than his counterpart on the other 
side of the Channel. With regard to officers “the regiments 
were worth what their cadres were worth.” The appointment 
of officers according to their social position and education was 
an entire success, and it was solely due to this that the regiments 
remained loyal to their officers through the critical period of the 
Revolution following the news of Sedan, as well as the severe 
trials of a winter campaign. This is an interesting commentary 
on the present cry for an army “ more democratically controlled.’ 
It is unfortunate for the Territorials that so many of the 
junior officers do not possess the necessary qualities to inspire 
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respect among the men, and in this they are immensely inferior 
to the Garde Mobile, as well as in the lack of Regular officers. 

With the sole exceptions, therefore, of clothing and equip- 
ment, which to a great extent had to be improvised after war 
broke out, it is impossible to doubt that the Garde Mobile were 
far superior in quality to our Territorials. The armament also 
had to be provided in a hurry, but before fighting actually took 
place they were armed for the most part with serviceable rifles 
not inferior to those of the enemy, though they were of all sorts 
of patterns. In the matter of training they obtained, generally 
speaking, two clear months, although their organisation was 
not fully completed until September 25, but the individual 
companies and battalions had been drilling hard since August 10, 
and there was no serious fighting until the latter half of October. 
Animated by intense excitement and patriotic ardour, the in- 
struction was carried on for nine hours a day in the towns and 
villages, and by the time they were grouped in divisions and 
corps, the men had a far more intimate knowledge of the elements 
of drill, the handling of arms and of musketry than our Territorials, 
nor did the closer formations of those days take so much time 
to learn as do the more extended ones of to-day. It may be thought 
perhaps by some that the Territorials will also be strengthened 
with old non-commissioned officers and officers as were the 
Garde Mobile, and that all such advantages may be made 
good after embodiment. But circumstances are different. The 
war we shall be conducting will be abroad, there will not be any 
apparently imminent danger of invasion, no immediate need 
for great efforts, while the needs of our forces oversea, both in 
the theatre of war and in our numerous garrisons, will be so great 
that recruiting for the Territorials will be stopped and every 
effort diverted from them to our more pressing needs. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that, if they take the field under the 
circumstances sketched by Lord Haldane and Sir Ian Hamilton, 
whether at once or after a few months’ embodiment, they will 
do so in much less favourable conditions even than the Garde 
Mobile. 

Now let us examine what actually happened to these impro- 
vised armies, about two millions in all, including the remnants 
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of Regulars, depot troops, National Guards* and Garde Mobile, 
but of which the last, numbering 623,000, was the mainstay. 
But first one word as to the Government. The men who con- 
stituted it, who were responsible for the employment of these 
masses of men, are described by the Swiss historian, Colonel 
Leconte, as being “ eloquent lawyers and brilliant literary men, 
under the presidency of a general officer, himself more of a ‘lit- 
térateur ’ and more of a lawyer than all his colleagues together.” 
He adds that “‘ they were more fit to adorn the French Academy 
than to mount the breach.” The general was Trochu, appointed 
Governor of Paris and provisional President of the Republic. 
Although undoubtedly a man of ability, he imagined himself 
peculiarly fitted for the position of dictator owing to his skill 
in drawing up proclamations and his powers of oratory, accom- 
plishments considered particularly valuable in inspiring un- 
disciplined troops and restraining the most turbulent population 
in the world. Paris was quick to discover his defects, the soldiers 
nicknamed him “General Trop-lu,’ and he soon became an 
object of ridicule, of all crimes the worst in French eyes. Of 
the rest it is unnecessary to speak, for, with one exception, they 
counted for nothing. Their exact counterparts may be seen 
to-day among our professional politicians, our “ eloquent lawyers 
and brilliant literary men.” By a strange retribution of justice, 
they were the very men who before the war had urged the policy 
of disarmament, had accused those who warned them of German 
designs of trying to provoke war, had opposed Marshal Niel, 
the only man who tried to avert the danger, and had asserted that 
preparation was unnecessary as “every Frenchman was a born 
soldier.” If we imagine a Government hastily gathered together 
in an emergency and composed of the members of the present 
Cabinet with a few Pacifists and Little Navyites thrown in, and 
with a popularity-hunting General, devoted to playing to the 
gallery, at their head, we shall get an almost exact idea of what the 
Government of National Defence was like. They had, however, 
one man who, although he was a lawyer and had been as guilty 
as any of his colleagues in rendering France powerless in a war 
with Germany, was yet incomparably superior to any of these 


* The National Guards were merely a sort of town militia, They never took the 
field and were not included in the field armies, 
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gentlemen in having some real elements of greatness. Gambetta 
combined high gifts of oratory with tremendous energy and 
zeal and, the most devoted and disinterested patriotism. In spite 
of all his mistakes, and he committed many, without him the 
magnificent spirit displayed by the people would have subsided 
into helpless inactivity. He was the life and soul of the national 
defence ; he breathed his own fire into it, he gave coherence, 
direction and purpose to the efforts of the armies, he inspired 
confidence and hope where all had been listlessness and despair. 

How fatal it is to allow civilians to have any influence in time 
of war was at once seen. 

At the very outset, the Government committed a fatal blunder 
in remaining at Paris. It was evident that the City must be 
invested and every soldier advised them to establish their head- 
quarters in the Provinces. The civilians, however, carried the day, 
but this fundamental error led to another which proved irre- 
trievable. Acting on the motto that “ Paris is France,” they 
concentrated there not only 80,000 men of the Regular Army, 
who were mostly Regulars only in name, for they were practically 
all recruits and had no more training than the Garde Mobile, 
but also 110,000 of these latter from the provinces. These added 
to the National Guards in Paris, a force three-fourths of which 
was wholly worthless and little better than a mob, made a total of 
400,000 men who allowed themselves to be invested by 120,000 
Germans. It must be admitted that the fear of the Paris mob 
and the indiscipline of the National Guard was so great that this 
step was taken partly to ensure order in the capital, but there 
was also an idea that no investment of such a wide perimeter 
would be possible with this number of men inside the fortress. 
It was the old fault of making the retention of a fortress the 
principal objective of a campaign instead of considering the fortress 
as merely a support for the field armies. This number was far 
in excess of the requirements of defence and they would have been 
of real use in some other part of the theatre of war. Once having 
imprisoned them in Paris, the relief of the city became the sole 
objective. Thenceforth all freedom of action was gone. Instead 
of striking at the German line of communications all efforts were 
concentrated on a direct attack on the investing army. Civilian 
management was thus responsible for basing the plan of cam- 
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paign on faulty strategy incapable of offering great results. The 
politicians had already committed the blunder of trying to relieve 
Metz and so bringing about the disaster of Sedan. They were 
now to commit a similar blunder in trying to relieve Paris. 

These improvised troops should have been at their best in Paris 
where they were supported by the powerful artillery of the forts 
and where some time elapsed before they were asked to fight 
in the open. Those fought best who were early placed in the 
outpost line and had to finish their instruction in presence of the 
enemy ; it must, however, be remembered that this presence did not 
at first involve anything more than skirmishing and small affairs 
of outposts. Some of these Garde Mobile regiments distinguished 
themselves greatly in these affairs, but their efforts were always 
marred by the unreliability of certain units. Thus, for instance, 
we read that at the affair of La Malmaison “it was found 
impossible to get the Bretons of Morbihan out of their trenches. 
This regiment, without ever coming in contact with the enemy, 
had some men missing.” General Ducrot described them as 
possessing ‘élan but not solidity.” What this meant was seen 
on the occasion of the great sorties undertaken later on. Thus 
at the attack on Coeuilly during the battle of Champigny, the 
regiment of La Vendée, after carrying out a gallant attack and 
driving back the enemy for a considerable distance, sees most 
of its superior officers killed and is assailed in flank by the enemy. 
The regiment dissolves in confusion, losing 280 prisoners. Now 
this might have occurred even to trained men submitted to a 
high trial, but they would have rallied quickly and order would 
have been restored. A few days afterwards they would again 
have been burning to retrieve their reverse. The regiment of La 
Vendée never appeared again in line. 

Sir Ian Hamilton says that the Territorials “if defeated would 
go absolutely to pieces for a time.” He is wrong. Like the 
regiment of La Vendée, they would never again appear in line. 
‘To endure repeated reverses like those of Buller’s troops in Natal 
during the South African War, and yet to remain as ready as 
ever to fight again, is utterly impossible for raw troops. Colenso 
to them would have meant total demoralisation. 

On this same day in the attack on Villiers we read of certain 
regiments displaying real dash and stubbornness. But what 
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happens ? “The troops of the third corps were already ener- 
vated by half a day of expectation, by the sight of the losses of 
the second corps, by the defeat which they felt in the air.” Never- 
theless, they advance to the attack, and are greeted by a hail of 
shells. The Bretons of Morbihan are panic-struck and run 
away. The Mobiles of the Seine see them run, hear cries of 
“retire,” and, what is worse, the bugles also sound the call; they 
abandon the crest in groups, leaving the greater portion of the 
regiment isolated but holding firm. These, however, are in- 
adequate and have to be withdrawn. This whole account is 
significant, for it explains what has been said above as to the 
inequality of such troops and the useless sacrifice of the braver 
elements to retrieve the weakness of the others. These troops 
who ran away could not again be trusted even as garrisons for 
outpost positions. The next day the same thing happens. The 
Germans attack at dawn. ‘The third battalion of the Cote-d’Or 
holds its ground, but shells bursting in the camp of the Ile-et- 
Vilaine and of the rest of the Cote-d’Or, the men suddenly awakened 
and not seeing their officers, flee in all directions. Now there 
are situations where officers who cannot be everywhere are unable 
to exert influence on their men, but good non-commissioned 
officers would have nipped such a panic in the bud. Unfor- 
tunately, they did not exist. 

it is an entire mistake to suppose such incidents are due to 
lack of courage. Trained soldiers are no braver than untrained 
ones. What makes men break is not the extent of the danger, 
but the unexpectedness and uncertainty, the unknown and 
incalculable elements of a situation for which they are not pre- 
pared. Now the professional soldier has no refuge but the regi- 
ment: men who live together in barracks year in and year out, 
accustomed to look for orders to certain individuals, instinctively 
rally tu their comrades and to their leaders. Safety appears 
to them to lie in this course. This habit or instinct induced by 
discipline takes a long time to acquire. “ With a young army,” 
said Napoleon, “one can storm a position, but one cannot carry 
through to the end a plan or a protracted design;”” and when 
he said this he was thinking not so much of the defects of youth 
as of the want of discipline in the conscripts with whom he had 
to fight his later campaigns. “In newly levied armies,” says 
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Lord Wolseley, “the instinct of self-preservation comes to view 
at every turn.” 

The battle of Champigny marks the turning-point in the Garde 
Mobile. A few battalions are occasionally attached to Regulars 
and do good service in sorties, but they can never be employed 
again to any extent. They went hopelessly to pieces under the 
influence of cold, privations and the discouragement of unsuc- 
cessful engagements. So much for those who were employed 
under the most favourable conditions for untrained troops. 

There were three main theatres of war in the provinces, in the 
north, the south-east and on the Loire. 

In the north the Mobiles were of inferior quality owing to the 
fact that the aristocracy of the district would not come forward 
to lead them, and they were largely recruited from the industrial 
population. At Villers-Bretonneux three battalions behaved 
well. Of the others, the 1st Battalion of the North starts by 
firing into the ranks of the 20th Chasseurs 4 pied. With two 
other battalions it is then ordered to attack the German position. 
‘They never get beyond the first French line, all efforts to move 
them are futile, and one battalion lies down. The colonel, at length, 
induces it to advance. It rises and starts bravely, but it has 
only gone 200 yards when flinching under the hail of shells, it 
hesitates. ‘‘I judged it prudent,” says the colonel, “‘ to avoid 
a debacle and withdrew them slowly to Gentelles where the 
captains restored order.” The regiment had lost besides four killed 
and 25 wounded no less than 200 missing, although only two 
companies had been closely engaged. And yet these men had 
had some three months’ training ! 

After this a whole month had to be spent in reorganising the 
Army. At Pont Noyelles “their attitude is very unequal.” 
One battalion is steady, another retires in disorder at the first 
encounter, another resists cavalry but dissolves on the bursting 
of a few shells in its neighbourhood. ‘‘ The Mobiles of Lille,” 
says M. Thiriaux, “behaved well, but the casualty list spoils 
it all, one officer killed, five taken, twenty men killed, five 
wounded, 231 missing !” 

After this they deteriorate hopelessly. At Bapaume “two batta- 
lions retire before the hourras signalling the approach of a Prussian 
battalion.” At St. Quentin the death blow is struck. The 
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Army is commanded by an able General, Faidherbe, but it melts 
away under the defective organisation of the marches, the terrible 
weather, the irregular distribution of food and “ the incoherent 
orders of an improvised staff.” There were any number of Regular 
officers with this army who had escaped from Metz, but a staff does 
not only require Regulars but specially trained Regulars. The 
battle ended in a rout, though the reputation of the Mobiles was 
retrieved to some extent by the gallantry of individual com- 
paniesand detachments. The collapse of this army was due largely 
to its lack of homogeneity, being composed of men of unequal social 
status who had not had time to acquire cohesion. “My army,” 
said Faidherbe, “ numbers 35,000 men, of whom only half fight ; 
the rest is only useful to make a show on the field of battle.” 
It was never capable of remaining in the field, and after every 
action had to be withdrawn inside the area of the fortresses to 
recoup. 

There are two reasons why numbers cannot compensate for 
efficiency. One is that owing to the inability of raw troops to 
manceuvre their superiority in numbers is never brought to bear 
on the actual point of attack. They cannot combine, they do 
not arrive on the battlefield in time. “In war,” says Admiral 
Mahan, “ two and two do not make four unless they are brought 
into concerted action.” The other reason is a weakness inherent 
in such armies. Improvised staffs and general inexperience 
lead to confusion, marching and counter-marching, fatigue use- 
lessly imposed, long waits in inclement weather at railway stations 
and rendezvous; all this wears out men both physically and 
morally, impairs their confidence and depresses their “ moral.” 
When the emergency arises they are not prepared for it. 

If we want to see the Mobiles at their best we must turn to 
the Army of the Loire. It was on them that all hopes rested 
for the relief of Paris. They formed the centre and core of the 
national defence after the escape of Gambetta from Paris and 
the establishment of the headquarters of the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Tours. 

At the outset the French troops had been driven back beyond 
Orleans and that city was captured. Early in October the position 
seemed desperate. There were hundreds of thousands of men 
available, but it was necessary to equip, to bring them together 
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and to organise them. All direction was lacking till Gambetta 
appeared on the scene, literally dropping from the sky in a balloon 
on October 7. The Army had dissolved into a drunken band 
of marauders when the command was taken over by General 
d’Aurelle de Paladines, who at once restored order by shooting 
without mercy any men convicted of insubordination. For- 
tunately Gambetta and de Freycinet, the acting Minister of 
War, had a clear month before them in which to prepare and 
organise the new levies, owing to the fact that every German soldier 
was required for the investment of Paris and of Metz. The 
result of their almost incredible exertions was that by October 24 
they had assembled 120,000 men. Till then the civilians had 
ruined every military movement by urging the generals “to 
do something,” a policy which with raw troops was, of course, 
disastrous. Now, however, a real plan of campaign was formu- 
lated. 

The Germans were to be overwhelmed by a force six times 
their strength and Orleans was to be relieved. Now observe 
what happens. The French corps with any combination should 
have annihilated the enemy. Out of 120,000 men, however, 
only some 80,000 actually arrived on the scene of action. Von 
der Thann, the Bavarian General, holds his ground all day at 
Coulmiers and could probably have continued to hold it on the 
next were it not that he is isolated and his line of communications 
is endangered. He therefore retreats, the French gain their one 
victory of the war and Orleans is retaken. It must be remem- 
bered that this success is only gained owing to the necessity of 
the Germans keeping open their communications. Had Von der 
Thann’s corps been in the position of a force raiding these shores, 
he would have had absolute freedom of movement and would 
have attacked the French corps in process of carrying out their 
manceuvre and probably would have beaten them in detail. 

Let it be noted that the Mobiles had had three months’ train- 
ing by this time, November 9, and required a superiority of 
six to one in the open field. And our Territorials will, according 
to Sir Ian Hamilton, if they fight to-morrow, require a superiority 
of three to one. Why? This was the most critical period of the 
war for the Germans and it is evident the general staff had grave 
misgivings. The “fog of war” had descended densely on the 
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scene of operations; the conflict had assumed a national character, 
every hedge and wall concealed a hidden marksman, the woods 
swarmed with francs-tireurs, German patrols were murdered, 
their detachments cut up, their trains wrecked, the roads were 
blocked, the bridges blown up, their communications in _per- 
petual danger. But this situation did not arise until there 
was universal suffering among the population. However, 
the surrender of Metz enabled the Germans to dispose of 
another army for operations on the Loire. Towards the end of 
November Gambetta had collected no less than 300,000 men, 
but he now attempted to conduct the operations himself with 
fatal consequences. What happens again explains the folly of 
thinking that numbers can compensate for efficiency. The 
higher leading was marked by hesitation, for D’Aurelle wished 
to assume a defensive position in front of Orleans while the 
civilians urged him to advance for the relief of Paris, it being 
arranged that 60,000 men should break out of the capital and 
combine with the Army of the Loire. Now D’Aurelle knew 
perfectly well that his troops could not be trusted for offensive 
operations owing to the inability of forces so constituted to 
manceuvre and to co-ordinate their movements. But his 
authority was superseded by Gambetta, who issued orders direct 
to the subordinate commanders, with the result that the forces 
were engaged piecemeal and were defeated in detail. The German 
armies were separated from one another by a distance of 30 miles, 
one of their corps, only 9000 strong, being completely isolated. 
This corps is attacked by 55,000 French at Beaune-la-Rolande, 
but of these only one corps bears the real brunt of the action 
and is of course repulsed though it fights with great gallantry. 
Thus a superiority of six to one is whittled down to equal numbers 
on the actual field of battle, because the corps do not offer one 
another mutual support. The Germans lost about 800, the 
French between 8000 and 10,000. 

Three days later, on December 1, the Government again 
order a partial attack at Villepion which meets with some success. 
But at the commencement 13,000 French are contending against 
only 3500 Germans. Subsequently the Germans are reinforced 
by another brigade, and finally the numbers on each side are 
approximately equal, but the Bavarian troopsare utterly exhausted 
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by previous fighting. Under cover of night, the French attack the 
Bavarians and drive them out of Villepion. This partial success is, 
however, followed on the next day by a crushing defeat at Loigny, 
in which 34,000 Germans beat 94,000 French. Now all through 
this fighting the French troops on the whole behaved splendidly. 
They were the pick of the Garde Mobile, the peasantry of Touraine 
led by the aristocracy of the district, “of whom,” says Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale, “it has been said ‘The whole of the young nobility 
of Touraine lie buried before the walls of Beaune-la-Rolande.’” 
One of their deeds of valour, the forlorn hope led by de Sonis 
to cover the retreat after the battle of Loigny, will be inscribed 
for ever in the annals of French heroism, but again the inequality 
of the units ruined all, some sacrificing themselves with supreme 
devotion, others refusing to budge at the order of their officers, 
and lying down weary and despairing. Elan there is in plenty, 
but of solidity there is none. This is the turning-point of the 
Army of the Loire. They were still to do much to retrieve their 
country’s honour, but all chance of saving it was gone. 

Orleans being retaken by the Germans, the French forces were 
cut in two, one remaining the Second Army of the Loire, the other 
subsequently assuming the name of the Army of the East. The 
Mobiles had now had four months’ training under war conditions 
and were acquiring real value. Fortunately the Second Army of 
the Loire had in its commander, Chanzy, not only by far the 
ablest general produced by the French during the whole war, 
but also a man of real greatness of character, high moral courage 
and iron determination. The retreat carried out by him during 
December and January stands as an enduring example of the 
most brilliant generalship under the most adverse circumstances. 
He took up one position after another, from Beaugency to Le Mans 
and Laval, holding each as long as he could and then retiring 
to another. The Germans, it is true, were inferior to him in 
numbers, and he accomplished nothing beyond delay, the diver- 
sion of the enemy from Paris and creating fears for the safety 
of the investing lines, but to have kept the field for two months 
with a heterogeneous, ill-trained army, and in the most fearful 
weather, without ever suffering a crushing defeat, is a sufficiently 
remarkable performance. This fighting is, however, marked 
by the same characteristics mentioned above: every position 
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is lost owing to the giving way of some portion of the line or the 
indiscipline of certain units. Retreats are always accompanied 
by hopeless confusion. But even more than the defects of the 
men the responsibility for failure rests on the stafis and adminis- 
trative services, which it is even more impossible to improvise. 
Rations often cannot be obtained, the men starving and frozen 
fall out of the ranks, disperse into the towns and villages, or lie 
down by the roadside to be captured by the Germans. As the 
discouragement increases the horrors multiply: feeling them- 
selves mishandled the men get mutinous; we read of officers 
drawing revolvers and shooting drunken and abusive soldiers, 
of deserters and stragglers being executed wholesale by summary 
courts-martial. And through it all we get glimpses of the pathetic 
and indomitable, if rather ludicrous, figure of the lawyer, Gam- 
betta, tramping through the mud of the bivouacs, addressing 
stirrmg harangues to the soldiers, some paying no attention, 
while others of his Southern countrymen cheer him vociferously. 

The campaign on the Loire was at least brightened by real 
heroism and generalship. The campaign in the East can 
only be described as a long and weary Calvary of horrors and 
gross mismanagement. The strategical conception of the cam- 
paign would only have been sound had it been intended to carry 
it out after minute preparation, with veteran troops and trained 
staffs. 150,600 men under General Bourbaki were to be thrown 
at a distance of 125 miles from their base against the German 
line of communications and relieve the fortress of Belfort which 
protects the so-called “trouée ” between the Vosges mountains 
and the Swiss frontier. Had it been successful this movement 
would have cut the Germans from their base and placed them 
im the most perilous situation, but-in conducting it with raw 
troops the Government were inviting disaster. ‘The men were 
dispirited owing to the recent defeats and the moral of such 
troops cannot be restored as with Regulars. The cold was in- 
tense and the clothing and boots of the soldiers being of inferior 
quality were ragged and worn. In the middle of December 
there were 15 degrees of frost and yet the troops were made to 
bivouac in the open instead of being billeted in the towns, either 
because the generals and staff were too inexperienced to know 
how billeting should be carried out or because they feared that 
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their men once dispersed in the houses could not again be collected. 
The suffering thus entailed was ghastly, every morning found 
several frozen to death around the burnt-out fires; others, sick 
and incapable of rising, lay still on the hot embers, some in their 
efforts to get warm allowed themselves to be blinded by the smoke, 
they crowded into the hospitals and dispersed into the farms 
and hamlets on the route. Some in their misery committed 
suicide. But when it came to entraining them for the scene of 
operations, the tale of incompetence is almost incredible. The 
fifteenth corps was practically destroyed in transit. Those who 
suffered least passed three nightsin railway trucks. Herded into 
cattle or goods trucks, ill-clothed and ill-fed, suffering from frost- 
bite, pneumonia, dysentery and typhus, they were carted like 
cattle from place to place, leaving a trail of sick and dying 
behind them. A campaign so begun could only have one ending. 
At the battle of the Lisaine the Germans held a position 124 
miles in extent, with only 42,000 men for three days against the 
attacks of at least three times that number. After this the 
French Army simply broke up in utter demoralisation and were 
driven over the Swiss frontier and disarmed. The last few 
weeks of the retreat form one of the most appalling pictures 
in all the annals of war. ‘The rabble on arrival at their halting- 
places crowded into the houses. “If you tried to enter one of 
those rooms a fearful stench drove you back; there they were 
heaped one on top of another like sheep;” as new arrivals kept 
coming in, “those who had lain down were forced to rise in 
order to avoid being trampled on; they stood upright, pressed 
one against the other, breathing with difficulty in that vitiated 
atmosphere, but at least having warmth.” ‘The officers could 
not rouse the men in the morning, “ threats, insults, blows were 
alike unavailing; they were no longer men but inert masses 
that nothing could stir from their coma.” Food for men and 
beasts failed altogether. “The horses,’ says Lehautcourt, 
‘“onawed anything within their reach, branches of trees, the 
wood of ammunition waggons and carriages, the manes and tails 
of neighbouring horses. The little town of Pontarlier was literally 
choked with men, horses and carriages. The majority of the 
men, haggard and ghastly, trembled with cold or fever; nearly 
all were torn by a hacking hoarse cough, to which the Swiss gave 
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the name of ‘le toux de Bourbaki.’’” In the immensity of 
the disaster every bond of discipline, of duty and of honour was 
snapped. The men became mutinous, the officers indifferent. 
Poor Bourbaki, hopeless from the very first, tried to blow out 
his brains, but only succeeded in wounding himself. Men’s nerves 
gave way at the sight of so much suffering. General Durrieu 
commanding the fifteenth corps, a man of dauntless courage, 
went mad. “We met him,” says a surgeon of the 1st Zouaves, 
‘in a carriage which was bringing him to Besancon. He wept and 
demanded bread for his soldiers. This was the touching charac- 
teristic of his madness.” Of the casualties only 3300 were 
due to the enemy’s fire; 50,000, a third of the whole army, had 
succumbed to cold, hunger and disease. And yet, as always 
throughout the war, the failure of the many is retrieved by the 
magnificent devotion of a few. A gallant remnant, 6800 officers 
and men, broke through the German lines. “The arrondisse- 
ment of Montauban may well be proud of its children,” says Colonel 
de Layrolles, “‘ when they were no more than the shadow of their 
former selves, they kept themselves pure from all shame. They 
never crossed the frontier, though they knew that beyond it 
lay safety and repose, which was already for many a matter of 
life and death, and many a man fell by the roadside who might 
have lived had he not believed himself wanting in giving up his 
arms when his country might still have need of them.” 

This is the plain, unvarnished tale of the Territitorial Army 
of France in the years 1870 and 1871. ‘It was,” says a 
French officer, Captain de Tarlé, ‘‘ something like the English 
Territorial Army of Lord Haldane. Moreover, England to-day, 
with its people out of touch with the national greatness and 
relying for its security on a small army of professionals, evokes 
the memory of France before 1870.” The Garde Mobile was in 
many respects a better army than our Territorial Force. It 
fought under conditions for which ours is supposed to be prepared, 
it was organised and used by exactly the same type of politician 
as those who have the destinies of our country in their hands 
to-day ; it broke in their hands as ours will break because, for 
the sake of party purposes, or to illustrate illusive theories, 
they had reduced it toasham. They had betrayed their country. 
Providence ordained that they should guide it in its defeat, that 
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they should be held responsible for the disaster they had prepared, 
and that all the shame should rest on them. Those very men 
who opposed the original proposals of Marshal Niel were those 
who were called to power in the hour of trial. Olivier it was who 
declared war, Simon, Favre, Garnier Pagés and the other dema- 
gogues, who formed the Government of National Defence. And 
they drained the cup of degradation to the very dregs. It was 
Simon who, in the bitterness of his humiliation, confessed that 
he had been deceived and that his tears were as drops of blood. 
But after all the miserable man only shed tears, while others shed 
their blood. It was Favre who had to conduct the negotiations 
with Bismarck, and wept like a child in the great man’s presence. 
The former self-satisfied theorist, the man of words and phrases, 
saw his whole world crumble around him and, face to face with 
the naked truth, cried out “‘ that he had not known what he was 
doing, and that for these things he asked pardon of God and of 
men.” 

There is in the Musée Wiertz at Brussels a picture by that 
eccentric genius representing Napoleon in hell. Round him 
rises a circle of fire, while across the flames the ghosts of women 
and children and murdered men hurl curses at him and shake 
their fists in his face. It is curious that painters and authors 
who never tire of depicting the great conquerors of the world as 
criminals and murderers, should be silent as to the crimes of 
politicians. No picture has ever been painted representing a 
sleek, smooth-spoken lawyer or literary gentleman in that un- 
comfortable situation. No historian has ever classed the Sack- 
villes, the Oliviers, the Favres and the Alexeiefis of history with 
such enemies of the human species as they would have us believe 
Alexander or Napoleon to have been. The world at least finds 
something to admire in the careers of those men, there is a grandeur 
and heroism even in their crimes. But who shall measure the 
guilt of the lawyer, the professional politician, the philosopher 
and the theorist, who, having no redeeming personal quality in 
themselves, sacrifice not the trained warrior, but the humble artisan 
and peasant in a hopeless cause ? Shall it not be as tolerable 
for the Attilas and Tamerlanes in the day of judgment as for these ? 
And yet it is such men who in this country to-day are following 
point for point the example of those Frenchmen. Faced with a 
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most threatening foreign situation they have manufactured 
another Garde Mobile; while they have not moved a finger 
themselves to assist it, they are now stirring up popular hatred 
against the very class on whom they have fawned to administer 
it. Not content with this they have in the name of democracy 
divided the nation into two hostile camps, and a pinchbeck 
Napoleon, mentally obsessed with his imagined resemblance 
to that individual, but forgetting that ‘‘ he is more fit to adorn 
an Academy than to mount the breach,” has by one of the most 
ludicrous but bloodthirsty coups détat ever attempted, tried 
to precipitate civil war. In this he has failed ignominiously 
but has succeeded in striking a blow at the last bulwark of the 
State, the Regular Army, which is to be dragged into the party 
arena as the villain of the new piece, the aristocratic foe of the 
democracy. 

There is, of course, nothing new in all this; itis the well-worn 
path to anarchy and tyranny trod by every democracy in the 
past under the guidance of the demagogue. When a nation 
has reached this stage it can only be saved by passing through 
a trial that shall restore it to a sense of reality and shall prove 
its worth by its capability of sacrifice. The price of demagogy 
was paid not only in the blood of French soldiers but of the whole 
people, and since the worth of a nation can only be judged by 
the willingness of men to die in its cause, the sacrifice was not 
in vain; the second instalment of the price was paid afterwards 
in the horrors of the Commune and the degradation that followed 
it. We, too, shall pay the price and in the same coin. And 
history shall pronounce the same verdict on our Ministers as it 
has already pronounced on those Frenchmen. “‘ These men 
betrayed their country.” 

PERCY 
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LORD LLANDAFF AT THE HOME OFFICE 
A SKETCH 


Et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri 


Lorp SAtisBuRY’s Cabinet, announced in July 1886, was, 
with one exception, practically a replica of that which had been 
displaced earlier in the year. That exception was Mr. Henry 
Matthews, Member for East Birmingham. The new name was 
much canvassed. As a politician he was little known: as a 
member of the Bar he was famous. His return to the political 
arena—he had been member for Dungarvan in 1868—was co- 
incident with his brilliant conduct of a cause célébre. In that 
case a penetrating cross-examination was only equalled by a 
speech, which for eloquence and versatility will always-rank 
among the best models of forensic oratory. Lord Randolph 
Churchill had made acquaintance with Birmingham in the election 
of 1885, and his friends of that city had informed him of the 
effective appearance of Matthews on an English political plat- 
form. Lord Randolph in his contempt of “the old gang” saw, 
as he thought, a chance of strengthening his fighting line in the 
House of Commons. He believed that abilities which age had 
only matured and attainments which commanded the admira- 
tion of the Law Courts would readily gain for the new recruit 
the attentive ear of Parliament. He persuaded Lord Salisbury 
to make an experiment, and Henry Matthews arrived at Whitehall 
as Secretary of State. 

In the short space of twelve months three Ministers had pre- 
sided over the destinies of the Home Office. Sir William Harcourt 
had ruled during the stormy period which ended in the summer 
of 1885. A lawyer in little more than name, though a jurist of 
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pretensions, he had been a vigorous and bustling politician in 
Parliament and in the country. He rejoiced in the public ad- 
vertisement of his office which he filled with some measure of 
success. In private he blustered: in public he yielded. The 
Department was familiar with his occasional outbursts of temper 
and with his railing against the estimable gentlemen of the Estab- 
lishment. Peace, however, was usually restored by the entrance 
of Sir Adolphus Liddell, then Permanent Under Secretary of 
State, who with a happy bonhomie denoting the easy terms of 
social equality, would laugh the irritated statesman into good- 
humour and oblige him to admit that an offending clerk was, 
after all, only doing his duty. 

Of a wholly different stamp was Sir Richard Cross. He was 
a deft, if unsympathetic, head of an office whose name will always 
be associated with more than one useful measure of domestic 
reform. He had an instinct for a Parliamentary difficulty and 
some ability in avoiding it. Combining a fair knowledge of 
Quarter Sessions law with the general decorum of a family solicitor, 
he not only secured the affection and admiration of his Sovereign 
by an unremitting and obsequious correspondence concerning 
the progress of official business, but also proved that the pos- 
session of moderate talents, prudently and industriously em- 
ployed, is at certain epochs a sufficient equipment for a respectable 
Secretary of State. 

Matthews’ immediate predecessor was Mr. Childers—recog- 
nised as an appointment by a Prime Minister in difficulties. 
Childers had grown weary under the demands of Mr. Gladstone 
that he should occupy at intervals nearly every office in a Liberal 
Administration,and had sunk at last into the réle of an amiable 
caretaker. His principal achievements during the few months 
of his term at the Home Department had been to reduce for 
party purposes the purchase price of British nationality to a 
nominal sum and to make some enquiries into the conduct of 
the police, who had suffered a riotous mob to pillage the West 
End of London. He realised, however, that he had reached 
his last official milestone, and wisely determined that no un- 
necessary business should disturb the tranquil end of his political 
journey. 

Such were the statesmen whom Matthews followed. Unlike 
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him they were of the orthodox pattern. They understood every 
move in the political game and the occult science of political 
values. To them the advance of a colleague in public favour 
was only less interesting than his decline. They were adepts in all 
the mysteries of the House of Commons, and were as familiar with 
the work and methods of a Government Office as he was with 
the law and practice of the Courts of Justice. Politicians and 
Civil Servants alike awaited the advent of the new Minister with 
interest and curiosity. 

Without any previous initiation into the work of a State De- 
partment, Matthews had necessarily to learn even the rudimentary 
parts of the machinery of his new post. Very wisely he retained 
the services of a Private Secretary whom he found ready to his 
hand. This gentleman* was an admirable mentor. He had won 
his spurs on the staff of Sir William Harcourt—a Chief always 
attracted by scholarship, good breeding and social claims— 
and with Cross and Childers had acquired an influence at once 
powerful and sagacious. Nevertheless, Matthews in statu pupil- 
lari was not easy. He listened patiently enough to instructions 
as to the correct formula for addressing the Queen, and as to the 
formalities to be observed in dealing with routine business. He 
saw, however, no reason why he should attach his signature to a 
file of papers which he had not read. If a painstaking clerk had 
recorded a statement of the law according to the Home Office, 
Matthews in peremptory tones would call for the Statute. Some 
Ministers find the preparation of Parliamentary answers to 
questions anxious and embarrassing. Goschen at the Admiralty 
used to complain that in the Session his whole morning was 
wasted over this work. On the other hand, an adroit and con- 
fident Minister has been known on arriving at the House of 
Commons to glance at his questions for the first time on the 
Order paper, and then to parry his questioners with dexterous 
ease and to disarm them with exquisite humour. At the 
Home Office it was the custom for the Private Secretary to 
prepare the draft answers to questions and to submit them 
to the Secretary of State. Matthews would seize upon these 
drafts. Rapidly reading all the official data on which they were 


* Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, K.C.B., since 1895 the distinguished and enlightened 
Chairman of the Prisons Commission. 
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founded he would set to work to arrange the replies with as much 
verbal precision as if he were settling a set of answers to inter- 
rogatories in his Chambers at the Temple. Hardly anything 
would remain of the Private Secretary’s original labours, and 
the proud and competent author would find himself turned into 
a mere copyist, racing to finish his appointed task in time for 
the meeting of the House of Commons. 

No record, however brief, of Matthews in office can omit the 
name of the man who during his term held the post of Permanent 
Under Secretary of State. Sir Godfrey Lushington * was a Civil 
Servant of remarkable parts. He was a scholar and a thinker: 
a man of finished tastes and erudition. And yet he so bestowed 
himself upon the work of the Department that the threads of all 
current business were in his hands. The officer of each branch 
knew well that any error of substance would certainly be corrected 
by Lushington before the file of papers reached the Secretary 
of State. His capacity for work was enormous. In criminal 
cases of importance and complexity, he would write with 
his own hand the most exhaustive summaries and analyses 
of vast masses of evidence. In the preparation of departmental 
bills the draughtsmen would have their labours reduced to the 
mere technical exercise of their barbarous craft owing to the wealth 
of material provided by Lushington. Notwithstanding, he was 
never in arrears with the day to day work for which the permanent 
head of an office is responsible. In a crisis he was invaluable. 
He wrote, he enquired, he suggested: he called all the resources 
of the Office to the Minister’s aid. It is true that Matthews 
and he had but little in common, and except in official hours 
they rarely met. But the Home Secretary fully recognised 
the value of Lushington’s encyclopedic work and his untiring 
and unselfish devotion to the service of the Office and its repre- 
sentative in Parliament. 

The internal economy of the Home Office was a sealed book 
to Matthews. The apparatus of a Civil Establishment did 
not interest him. He had constantly to be reminded even of 
the names of the heads of departments and the initials of 
the mute ingloricus clerks which were appended to laborious 
memoranda or perfunctory minutes conveyed nothing to his 


* Sir Godfrey Lushington, G.C.M.G., Permanent Under-Secretary of State, Home 
Office, 1885-1895. 
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mind. Nor did he understand the aspirations and expectations 
of official gentlemen who, having persevered in the regular exercise 
of obscure virtues, look forward with a personal interest to the 
celebration of the Royal birthday; and, therefore, when the 
Prime Minister occasionally ignored his formal recommendation 
of appointments to the Order of the Bath, he would submit 
without protest. 

No Minister was more punctual in his daily attendance nor 
spent more hours in that spacious and gloomy room overlooking 
the melancholy quadrangle—a room which Harcourt once described 
as like a waiting room at a railway station. He very rarely 
ordered despatch boxes to his own house. “A nice quiet 
gentleman,” observed the old office keeper, ‘‘ but not so nice as 
Mr. Lowe: * he never rang his bell!” 

Matthews was no less attentive to the claims of the House of 
Commons. He was always in his place on the Bench in ample 
time for Questions or for any debate in which he was personally 
concerned. Those were anxious times for the Government. 
The birth of the Unionist alliance had not then been followed 
by the baptism of office and the required majority was often 
precarious. In contrast to the slack habits of Ministers in these 
degenerate days of shorter sittings and earlier hours, members 
of the Administration were obliged to be in unbroken attendance 
whenever Government business was on the Order paper, and 
to dine within hearing of the Division bells, unless they were 
specially excused. Matthews had a good record with the Whips. 

His first speech was not a success. He failed to gain the interest 
or the attention of the House. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone left the 
Opposition Bench while he was speaking, though Matthews with 
a dramatic movement and a personal reference vainly endea- 
voured to stay his departing steps. It must be confessed that 
the Home Secretary’s manner in debates was not always felicitous. 
His gestures seemed studied: his demeanour elaborate. Although 
possessed of a copious and effective vocabulary, his style was 
judged to be artificial and pedantic, and his pose in speaking 
affected and foppish. While he had qualities distinguished in 
their separate merits they were seldom combined in his Parlia- 
mentary speeches. His great deficiency was a want of simplicity. 
He would overload a plain case with reasoning too subtle and 

* Mc. Lowe, afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke, Home Secretary, 1873-74, 
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arguments too specious, diverting enough to his critics, but often 
disconcerting to his friends. He would attract an admirer below 
the gangway, but he was an anxiety to the Whip. 

At the same time there were occasions when his real ability 
as a speaker shone out. His defence of his decision to accept 
the resignation of the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police was 
a conspicuous success. He met a House deeply prejudiced 
against himself and he knew the result of the debate was antici- 
pated with some alarm. Sir William Harcourt led the attack 
with all the pomp and circumstance of a vote of censure. But 
Matthews was at his best. He marshalled his facts and arranged 
his arguments with the skill of the consummate advocate that 
he was. Avoiding the error of attacking the intractable officer, 
he enabled his audience to see for themseives that the Com- 
missioner’s contention could not possibly be sustained. ‘“ These 
adamantine natures,” he flung out with a gesture in his closing 
sentences, “find it difficult to obey the will of Parliament.” 
When he sat down he had convinced his friends and overthrown 
his enemies. 

Again, on a Private Member’s day when, as a member of the 
Government, he had been deputed to take charge of a debate 
on some more or less academic subject, he would deliver a speech 
abounding in the happiest analogies and most refined distinctions. 
In a thin House—the Press are not interested in these discussions 
—drawing upon the stores of his varied learning, he would quote 
Tacitus with the complete approval of an Assembly which always 
professes enjoyment of a language it does not understand, and 
he would indulge in a plaisanterie which his professional friends 
had long learnt to suffer and admire. 

He was curiously ineffective in a set debate, exhibiting almost 
the inexperience of an amateur. He seemed unable to arm 
himself with the materials for general controversy or with those 
weapons of confident and reckless assertion which are thought 
necessary for the defence of a Government under fire.* But 


* There is a passage in onc of Gibbon’s letters to his father (1760) which conveys the 
same idea. He writes in regard to his disinclination to adopt a Parliamentary career : 
“ T even want the necessary prejudices of party and of nation. In popular Assemblies 
it is often necessary to inspire them ; and never orator inspired well a passion which 
he did not feel himself.” 
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when it came to the task of exegesis, when the particulars 
of a long and complicated departmental measure had to be ex- 
pounded to the House, no Minister was more lucid, none more 
accurate. In Committee he was adroit; his legal eye at once 
saw the flaw in an improvised amendment; he could always 
maintain his ground by reason of his mastery of his subject and 
his command of detail. 

In any criticism of Matthews’ official career it must be re- 
membered that from the earliest days of his appointment he 
was the target of gross political attack. While Mr. Gladstone 
and the leading members of the Opposition concentrated all 
their powers on wrecking the Irish Administration, gentlemen 
of less authority but of equal perversity, led by Labouchere 
and inspired by Stead, devoted themselves to the overthrow 
of the Secretary of State. On the most frivolous grounds they 
challenged the conduct of the Metropolitan Police; they ques- 
tioned the authority of the Courts of Law, they impugned the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy. In all these encounters 
Matthews was the defendant. Over the case of Miss Cass * he 
was worsted. The Government was defeated and he resigned. 
Rightly measuring the circumstances which accounted for the 
defeat, the Prime Minister maintained his colleague in office. 
Matthews had failed because he had no experience of the House 
of Commons in a sentimental mood. When members of that 
Chamber masquerade as champions in the cause of injured in- 
nocence, party ties are wont to relax and the position of the 
executive becomes endangered. Nor was Matthews aware that 
the House is always at its worst when it is vainly endeavouring 
to assume judicial functions. He opposed the motion with a 
correct statement of the magistrate’s discretion and his own 
powers. He declined to be a passenger on the line of least 
resistance. As a lawyer he knew that his legal and official 
contention was well founded, and therefore he refused to bend 


* In July 1887 a young woman, Miss Cass, was arrested by a Metropolitan Police 
constable. The magistrate, although he expressed his belief in the constable’s 
evidence, decided to discharge her. The case was brought before the House of 
Commons on a motion for the adjournment, and the Home Secretary was pressed 
to order an inquiry. This he refused to do, and the motion was carried against the 
Government by 173 to 97. 
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to the passions of his opponents or the suggestions of his friends. 
It would have been well had he been heeded, for the House of 
Commons did but little service to its client and still less to 
its own reputation. Matthews was blamed for obstinacy and 
pedantic scrupulosity. It may be that his management of the 
affair was neither contrived with dexterity nor conducted with 
tact; but the impartial historian of the future will pass on him 
a lighter judgment than he will on the present Secretary of 
State who recently * despatched to a northern city a Metro- 
politan Police Magistrate of pliant mind and slight experience— 
there to re-try without semblance of judicial authority a case 
which had been adequately and properly dealt with by the local 
magistrates, but whose decision, unimpeachable though it was, 
involved consequences inconvenient to his Majesty's Govern- 
ment and their political connection. 

In the days before the establishment of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal the responsibility of advising the Crown on the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy was of peculiar gravity, and in capital 
cases the burden pressed heavily upon the Secretary of State. 
It was the fashion among his more unscrupulous political oppo- 
nents to represent Matthews as being as callously indifferent to 
the fate of a prisoner lying under sentence of death as a hanging 
judge of the seventeenth century and ‘as hard as the marble 
chimney pieces of Whitehall.” Questions poised with malignant 
and plausible precision were directed against him and the powers 
of a shameless Press were employed to inflame public opinion 
to his detriment and embarrassment. Little did his detractors 
know—little, perhaps, they cared. The true character and 
disposition of the Minister are revealed in such sentences as 
these: “The ... case has already caused me much mental 
agony. It is dreadful to hang both these men and yet I see no 
ground for mercy.’’t 

To the close examination of all the circumstances of these 
criminal cases Matthews applied his time and abilities unsparingly. 
It is the custom for the Home Secretary to invite the aid and 
counsel of the learned judge by whom the offender has been tried. 
At these conferences the Minister seemed to rival, if not to surpass 


* December 1912. Case of Knox and the North Eastern Railway. 
+ Extract from a letter to an official at the Home Office in 1888, 
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the judge in his minute acquaintance with every incident of the 
trial and in his acute reflections upon the bearing of the evidence. 
Probably no one in his situation has ever shown a greater 
familiarity with the esoteric parts of the science of criminal 
jurisprudence or with the practice of the law administered in 
the Crown Courts. 

In the last years of the Government the tide certainly turned 
in Matthews’ favour. The clamour of Opposition critics died 
down. Public confidence in his ability and judicial fairness 
was confirmed, and even those who had displayed the utmost 
prejudice against him gave belated testimony to the impartiality 
and soundness of his recommendations in matters of clemency, 
the granting of which, in the language of Blackstone, is the most 
amiable prerogative of the Sovereign. ° 

It is well to record that Matthews never abused his powers 
as a Minister of the Crown. Patronage was distasteful to him. 
He would groan over a long list of applicants for place. He 
would complain bitterly of the immodesty of personal appli- 
cations and of the insincerity of multiplied testimonials. At 
the same time he always exercised his duties of appointment 
after a most careful examination of individual claims and with 
a scrupulous regard to the interests of the public service. Having 
but formal reverence for party ties, he had none of the instincts 
or temptations of a jobber. Any reference to political merits 
was more calculated to prejudice than to advance the fortunes 
of a candidate. He had, of course, special opportunities for 
ascertaining the professional qualifications of gentlemen eligible 
for those legal appointments which fall to the Secretary of State, 
and London owes to him the distinguished names of Sir John 
Dickinson, Mr. Horace Smith and Mr. George Denman, who still 
have jurisdiction on the Metropolitan Bench of Magistrates. 

If Matthews was indisposed to yield to party pressure in regard 
to matters of patronage, still less did he allow his official conduct 
to be influenced by such considerations. This inflexibility, 
doubtless, did not add to his popularity with Parliamentary 
personages who consider that a Minister is merely the trustee 
of their personal and transient interests in their constituencies. 
On one occasion Matthews was persuaded by his colleagues to 
sanction a respite in a case about which the public mind was at 
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the moment deeply perturbed. The original sentence, however, 
was ultimately carried out and his decision was amply vindi- 
cated. Grave and correct indeed does his official behaviour 
appear beside a recent transaction. A Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in search of a peroration for a platform speech obtained 
from the Home Secretary the release of a notorious gaol bird.* 
Not a fraction of excuse existed for the exercise of clemency. 
Of course, the Minister turned to the cheapest political account 
the material so graciously supplied for his shallow rhetoric, while 
the astonished prisoner, having served his purpose, soon after- 
wards resumed his career of crime and his life in prison. It is 
not easy to imagine such an overture being made to Matthews 
by a colleague, however distinguished, or indeed by any one else. 
Ii per impossibile he had entertained the idea of thus pros- 
tituting his high office and violating the traditions of the 
most ancient department of the State he would have done so 
at the cost of the Permanent Under Secretary of the day. Sir 
Godfrey Lushington would have instantly resigned. That 
distinguished official had a due conception of his position in the 
public service and never confused his functions with those of 
a Chief Clerk. 

Examples might be quoted of Ministers whose office labours 
are small compared with their cutput of speech. Occupied with 
the affairs of their party or with the study of some new propaga- 
ganda, they are content to leave to their staff a large discretion 
in dealing with questions, even the most serious, which have to 
pass through the departmental machine. In an office thus ad- 
ministered decisions of moment are promulgated with little more 
than the hasty signature of the Parliamentary Chief. On the 
other hand, there are Ministers who take a diflerent view of 
their responsibilities and whose influence is felt and whose opinions 
are stated in regard to all the more important subjects which 
engage the activities of their subordinates. Matthews belonged 


* Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George visited Dartmoor in 1910. There 
they found an old man—David Davies—who had spent thirty-three years of his life 
in prison, and was then undergoing a sentence for the mean offence of robbing a church. 
He was at once released in order that he might figure in a speech which Mr. George 
had to deliver at Mile End. Shortly after his release he was again convicted of stealing, 
but by that time he had ceased to interest the Chancellor of the Exchequer or to be 
anything but a Parliamentary embarrassment to the Secretary of State. 
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to the latter category. He was a rapid reader and an indefatigable 
worker. His daily tasks might be uncongenial to him; he might 
at times deplore the methods of office business or the artless 
efforts of clerks endeavouring to construe a statute or to state a 
proposition of law. But the end of the day saw his pile of boxes 
ready for the messenger. Few Ministers have dealt more ably 
or more exhaustively with the papers of an office, or have with their 
own hand addressed more informing memoranda to their colleagues 
of the Cabinet. Matthews wrote fully yet without prolixity. 
He never attempted the colloquial brevity of Palmerston’s famous 
minute, “Sorry I can’t,” but he left among the records of the 
department a body of opinions and decisions which are admirable 
specimens of luminous and effective composition. 

Of Matthews in office little more remains to be said. Let it be 
repeated that he joined the Government with a reputation already 
made. Although in years he was well past the mezzo termine of 
life, he was known to be brilliant, ingenious, versatile and ardent. 
To a cultivation extending over a wide field of English and foreign 
literature, he united a familiarity with several of the spoken 
languages of Europe, a gift as rare as veracity among the Ministers 
of to-day. “Where is the Home Secretary?” enquired an illus- 
trious person ; “he was talking French at dinner like a Parisian.” 
“Sir,” replied the equerry, “I heard him a moment ago dis- 
coursing on the roots of the Roumanian language with the 
Roumanian Minister.” 

The emoluments of office were nothing to him. He had an 
ample fortune, and as a bachelor he was not embarrassed by 
domestic anxieties or the ambitions of a family circle. 

How then is it that Matthews, although his tenure of office 
was honourable and meritorious and maintained under conditions 
of exceptional difficulty, has never been accounted a successful 
Minister of the Crown? The answer is two-fold. In the first 
place, it soon became evident that he had no political flair. He 
was never in touch with the active spirits of his party in the 
Lobby or with its organisation outside. He was a secluded 
figure. His ability was known; his integrity respected; but 
to the party at large he seemed cold and indifferent. His speech 
in the House might be to the point and an admirable present- 
ment of the official case; but it never rang with a note that 
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encouraged or an intensity that inspired. The gift of political 
popularity is subtle. He failed to acquire it. 

In the second place, there is no doubt but that the animation 
of his natural gifts and the energy which had distinguished him 
in his profession were gradually stifled in the oppressive atmo- 
sphere of official life. He once observed to a friend that he had 
been much disappointed with the occupation of a Minister. He 
had believed that having accepted office he would find himself 
at a Council table debating important affairs of State and issues 
affecting the permanent welfare of the Empire. He never 
thought that the time of a British Cabinet would often be taken 
up with meticulous questions and trifling controversies. He 
would recall the boredom of listening to a colleague explaining 
the details of some Parliamentary project which had been im- 
perfectly collected from the draughtsman. He would report 
with unaffected indifference, though to the chagrin of his staff, 
a decision to prefer the claims of a Department, less qualified 
than his own, to be responsible for some useful but dreary domestic 
measure ; while he professed no interest in discussions in which 
the apprehensions of a Whip were allowed to prevail over the 
merits of a considerable proposal. Again, he had not conjectured 
that the working day of a Secretary of State might be spent 
in reviewing the irregularities of a Police Officer, the proceedings 
of a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, or some trivial and stupid 
difference with a subordinate department. 

Hence there were occasions when he would fain contrast the 
attractions and the importance of the profession he had abandoned 
with the tedium of official business and the treadmill of the 
House of Commons. He sighed for his triumphs at Nisi Prius 
and the lively causerie of the Circuit Mess. And so as time went 
on he sorrowfully realised that he had unwisely cast in his lot 
with those who are content to relinquish liberal studies and the 
pleasures of polite society in order that they may endure that 
official and Parliamentary servitude which is the price of power, 
place and patronage. 

The Prime Minister was not wise in proposing office, nor was 
Matthews in accepting it. He was in his sixty-first year when 
he received the seals. The experiment of transplanting a man 
of that age from the pursuit of a life-time to a calling in which 
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he had served no apprenticeship was hardly likely to be success- 
ful. In political service discouragement follows at regular intervals 
and labour seems often fruitless; but a flagging spirit may be cheered 
if there be some hope of harvest from daily exertion. To Matthews 
no such consolation ever came to soothe his hour of solitude 
and reverie or to calm the reflections of his despondent mind. 

Once in the early days of office he was informed of the result 
of a by-election which involved the loss of a seat to the Govern- 
ment. ‘Ah, well,” he observed, looking up from a set of papers, 
“that hastens the blessed day of my nunc dimittis.’ He was not, 
however, destined to see that day until the full term of Lord 
Salisbury’s Administration had expired, and then his departure 
was in peace. He had reached “ port after stormie seas.” He 
left the Home Office one August afternoon knowing well that 
he would never again be called upon to join a Government and 
wear its livery. Nor did he repine. He had indeed no wish 
to renew the trials and vexations of public life. Three years 
later, when the Queen once more had recourse to Lord Salisbury, 
his services were recognised with a peerage, and he accepted the 
conventional Viscounty with the title which now obscures his 
name. 


A. P. 8. 
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Tue Bill for the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales is 
very likely, we are told, to be placed on the Statute Book within 
a short period. The moment, then, is one at which it may be 
worth while to consider what the effects of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment have been in Ireland, where the Church was 
separated from the State in 1869. History is easier to write 
than prophecy, or at any rate it is easier to test its accuracy. 
And a brief historical survey of what has actually happened in 
Ireland may be more useful than a prediction of what will probably 
happen in Wales. 

Many changes have come over the Church in Ireland during 
the last forty years, both for the better and for the worse, for 
which the Act of Disestablishment cannot be held responsible. 
For instance, the standard of ministerial efficiency is certainly 
higher than it used to be. The easygoing ways of the sixties 
would not be tolerated now by clergy or laity. Organisations 
have been multiplied; parochial machinery, at any rate in the 
towns, has become more complex ; the number of church services 
has been increased, and a clergyman is expected to play a 
principal part in many laudable enterprises, philanthropic and 
missionary, which he might have neglected without comment 
from his neighbours in the middle of Queen Victoria’s reign. But 
this increased bustle and stir is not due to Disestablishment. 
It may be observed even more readily in the Church of England, 
which is still established. It may be observed among Noncon- 
formists, who have never been “established.” It is due to a 
quickening of the ecclesiastical conscience, of which there are many 
other indications. So when we are told, as we Irish folk often are, 
that the Church displays more vigorous signs of life than it used 
to do before Disestablishment, we are glad to hear it, but we 
know that the change was not caused by the Act of 1869. 
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So, on the other hand, it would be quite unreasonable to charge 
that momentous piece of legislation with the lamentable fact 
that candidates for the sacred ministry are not quite of the same 
social position as they used to be. The same thing may be noticed, 
I believe, on the eastern side of St. George’s Channel. Nor is 
it the fault of Disestablishment that the members of the Irish 
Church are fewer in number than formerly. The whole population 
of Ireland has been rapidly diminishing, for economic reasons, 
during the last seventy years, and Disestablishment has not 
affected at all the rate of diminution. In 1871 the total population 
of the country was 5,400,000; in 1911 it was only 4,390,000. 
It had diminished by one-fifth, and it is still diminishing. Nearly 
31,000 emigrants left our shores in 1913, and they were mainly 
young and enterprising men and women whom we could ill afford 
to spare. In this loss, the Church of Ireland has shared. We 
had 668,000 souls in 1871; we had only 576,600 in 1911. Not 
quite so many of our people have emigrated as of our Roman 
Catholic fellow countrymen, partly because the land-owning and 
well-to-do classes have less temptation to go away, but the pro- 
portional difference is very small. This is the saddest feature in 
Irish life at the present moment, but the leakage is not due to 
Disestablishment. 

What then are the gains and losses which Disestablishment 
has brought us? To begin with the gains. I believe that they 
are to be reckoned under two heads. 

First, we have been able to enlist the co-operation of our lay 
members in active Church work, after a fashion that has not yet 
been exhibited on any large scale in England. The blow which 
fell upon the Church of Ireland in 1869 called forth, in a remark- 
able degree, the latent affection of our people for the Church of 
their fathers, and in drawing up our new constitution, a large 
place was wisely given to the lay people, who are members of 
the Church equally with the clergy. Our financial administration 
is mainly in the hands of laymen, who spare neither time nor 
labour to husband the Church’s funds, to invest them safely and 
to encourage others to give, by generous example, no less than 
by personal appeal. The moneys contributed from voluntary 
sources, that is the free will offerings of Church folk since 1870 
(exclusive altogether of the capital provided in the Act to com- 
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pensate the clergy of that date and to secure their life interests) 
have brought in something like seven millions of pounds now 
invested for the Church, over and above the annual contributions 
spent on parochial expenses and church repairs during that period. 
Or, I may put the matter in another way. I find that in 1912 
in“one small diocese, where the Church population only numbered 
4129, the moneys subscribed for parochial assessment in the 
ordinary way, without any special appeal, came to £2337, or 
more than eleven shillings per head, men, women and children 
being counted equally. That means that our people have learnt 
to give regularly and systematically, and such giving is the sign 
of a deep affection and loyalty. Offerings of money are valuable 
most of all, for this, that they indicate the interest which the lay 
members take in the Church’s welfare and their resolution to 
secure its position. 

And this interest is exhibited, as I said, not only by gifts of 
money, but by personal service. It is no light thing to find that 
the men who control the finance of the Representative Church 
Body, unpaid except by very vigorous criticism, are the leading 
bankers and financiers of the country ; that the men who attend 
the routine meetings of a Diocesan Council comprise the principal 
gentry ; that the men who serve on vestries and Diocesan Synods 
include farmers and shopkeepers and clerks, to all of whom time 
means money that they can ill spare. Money is not the principal 
thing in the life of the Church, but our experience of Disestablish- 
ment shows that to give laymen a large voice in the management of 
financial problems interests them in the Church’s progress, and 
tends to enkindle an interest in the graver problems of the Church’s 
life. 

Some critics have suggested that we have given our laymen 
too large a share in the counsels of the Church. Our experience 
does not lead us to think so. Their influence in our General 
Synod is rnainly a conservative influence, and I do not believe 
that there is any danger now—whatever may have been the case 
forty years ago—of its being exerted in a direction which would 
tend to a lowering of the Church’s standards. We, at all events, 
count it as one of the few gains of Disestablishment that clergy 
and laity work together for the Church’s welfare, in a manner which 
was not to be observed in former generations. 
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Another gain, though not so great a gain as some imagine, is 
that a Disestablished Church is autonomous; it makes its own 
laws and appoints its own officers, without any dictation from 
the State. In theory, at any rate, this is an advantage, and it 
brings at least one great practical gain. We know what our 
laws are, and we all alike recognise the authority of the body 
which makes them. There is room, of course, for individual 
differences of opinion as to the wisdom of all the enactments of 
the General Synod during these forty years. This Canon may be 
too rigid; that may be too lax. One item of Prayer- Book revision 
may be valuable ; another may be mischievous. No one supposes 
that the General Synod is infallible. But we have learnt the 
lesson that authority and infallibility are two different things, 
and we all recognise that the lawful authority of the Church 
must be obeyed, nor is there any dispute as to where this lawful 
authority is to be found. We hear, accordingly, very little of 
ritual or ceremonial squabbling. In some matters and in some 
quarters, the Church’s law may not be approved, but it has to 
be obeyed. And that makes for peace, although a price has to be 
paid for it, as to which I shall say something later on. 

Against these two undoubted advantages, which Disestablish- 
ment has brought us—the more generous and sympathetic support 
of our laymen, and the power of making our own laws—are, 
however, to be set some very grievous losses. 

There is the loss to the country at large, which is due to the 
complete abandonment of religious observance in public life. 
In a country where there is no “ established ” Church, the nation 
is without any organ by which it can speak collectively to God 
in penitence or thanksgiving, or recognise publicly His Providence. 
No doubt, the circumstances of Ireland in 1869 were such that 
the maintenance of the Establishment was anomalous. A small 
community —numbering about one-twelfth only of the entire popu- 
lation—could not expect exceptional treatment from the State. 
So it was not unreasonably argued at the time. But it is right 
that the consequences of Disestablishment, in respect of the 
nation at large, should be understood. Religious equality, as 
it is called, has been secured, but it is at the cost of the total 
elimination of religious profession from public life. 

For instance, the Order of St. Patrick is the only one of our 
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orders of chivalry which has no Christian sanctions. The orders 
of the Garter and the Thistle, of the Bath, and of St. Michael and 
St. George have their chapels, and the formal installation of the 
Knights is a Christian ceremony. So it used to be with the 
Order of St. Patrick, and no Roman Catholic Knight found that 
his conscience was hurt by the placing of his banner in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Yet it was ordered as a corollary of the Act of Dises- 
tablishment, that this should cease in 1871, and we are now 
presented with the curious anomaly of a non-Christian order of 
chivalry in a Christian country. It is not a necessary consequence 
of Disestablishment, and there does not seem to be any good 
reason why the Christian sanctions of the Order should not be 
revived. But the point is that in the minds of the statesmen 
of 1871 they were abandoned, to the detriment of the public 
dignity of the Christian religion in Ireland. That is certainly 
a loss—not to the Church, but to the nation. 

Or, again. The great Christian service of the Hallowing and 
Coronation of the King is recognised throughout England and 
the Empire as a national act, although the Established Church does 
not command the allegiance of multitudes of the King’s subjects. 
It is good for the nation that it should, at such a moment, be able 
to join unitedly in the prayer, “God save the King.” Nothing 
of the kind is possible where the Church is disestablished, as it is 
in Ireland. Nor is it adequate to say, in reply, as has been said 
in papers like the Lzberator, that the nation in Ireland could not 
be expected to join collectively in the services of a church only 
representing a fraction of the population. It is not because 
the Irish Church is small in numbers that it cannot organise a 
national service of rejoicing on the day of Coronation or a national 
service of penitence and grief when the nation is in sorrow. It 
is because it is disestablished. When “religious equality ” 
has been secured after the Irish fashion, no religious body, great 
or small, can claim to speak for the whole, with the result that 
there can be no national worship of any kind. And if the evil 
day (absit omen /) should come when the Church of England is 
disestablished, then the Coronation of the King—if precedents 
have any meaning or history any significance—must cease to be a 
Christian rite. 

Or, once more, and now I only put a question. The Imperial 
Parliament is opened at Westminster every day with Christian 
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prayers. Will anybody doubt that it is good for the nation that 
this should be so, although many members of the House of Commons 
and also of the House of Lords do not belong to the Church of 
England ? It looks as if an effort were to be made to set up a 
Parliament in Dublin. Would its proceedings be opened with 
prayers ? If so, who is to be the officiating minister? And if 
not opened with prayers, is it not clear that the tendency 
would be to divorce public business from Christian sanctions, 
more completely than before ? When religion is put into a 
corner, or only taken out on Sundays, the ordinary man is apt 
to think that it is not really of very much consequence, in 
relation to the important affairs of daily life. 

Such considerations are often overlooked by those who have 
no practical experience of public life in a country where there is 
no Established Church. The amount of vital religion that is 
represented by public, official, acts of worship such as I have 
mentioned, may not be very great. I do not know, nor could 
I measure it. But 1am sure that the elimination of all recognition 
of the Christian Faith from the corporate life of the nation makes 
for secularism. This is a grave thing, and it is inevitable when 
the Church is “ disestablished.” 

In regard to the Church itself, Disestablishment has brought 
some serious dangers with it. One of the most obvious is the 
danger of narrowing the horizon of the Church’s sympathies, 
I call it a danger, although I am aware that some people think 
it to be an advantage. At any rate, the point is that a “Free” 
Church is by no means as free, in regard to the liberty accorded 
to its ministers, as the Established Church of England is at this 
moment. It is just because the Church of England is not “ free ” 
that it can afford to be so comprehensive. Archbishop Temple 
once said that “the connection with the State compels an amount 
of toleration which could not otherwise be maintained.” That 
is a maxim which experience has abundantly verified in Ireland. 
The discipline of a “Free Church” must be stricter than the 
discipline of a Church upon which every citizen has a claim. It 
is not merely in regard to matters of ceremonial, or what is erro- 
neously called “ritual,” that this holds, although even in matters 
of ceremonial it is not wise to insist on a too rigid uniformity, 
if the Church is to embrace men of different temperaments and 
sympathies. But the tendency of a too closely defined system 
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of formularies is to limit freedom of speech, and in the end to check 
freedom of thought among the Church’s ministers. I have no 
sympathy with the claim that an officer of the Church is entitled 
to interpret its creeds in any way that he pleases—a claim, I may 
add, that has not been put forward by our Ivish clergy ; but it 
is plain matter of fact that the limits of ‘loyalty’ are much 
more strictly defined with us than under the Establishment. 
And there is always a danger that the bonds of discipline may be 
made so tight that they may choke the individuality and stifle 
the independence of faithful men. It is not a good thing that 
all clergymen should be forced into one mould, and turned out 
as like each to the other, as two peas. Yet that is the tendency — 
although happily it has not yet prevailed with us—of democratic 
discipline in a “ Free’ Church. 

What I have in my mind, in short, is the fact that in Ireland 
under Disestablishment we could not possibly have such divergences 
of opinion among the members of the Church as is to be observed 
in England. I have often said this to English friends, and added 
that if Disestablishment came upon them, they would find it very 
difficult to maintain the coherence in one body of such widely 
diflerent schools of thought. But my friends have always been 
confident that their school of thought, whatever it was, would 
prevail and oust the others, which seemed to be a comforting 
reilection. Yet that would involve the narrowing of the sym- 
pathies of the Church of England. 

Another matter which will have to be pondered, if Disestablish- 
ment comes in Wales or in England will be the matter of patronage. 
Opinions differ as to the success of the canons which regulate 
this in the Irish Church. Ours is a democratic system, and if 
it has the advantages which democracy enjoys, it has also the 
defects of its qualities. It tends to give the control of patronage, 
sometimes, to men whose horizon is extremely limited, and who 
have little knowledge of Church life beyond the borders of their 
own parish. But a more serious defect is that it is increasingly 
difficult to provide for clergy who have not got “ popular ”’ gifts. 
A quiet, scholarly, man, with a love for pastoral work, may do 
excellent work in a rural parish, even though he be a dull preacher 
and unable to play golf. Yet the uniformity of our system of 
patronage, by which all the power is put into the hands of a Board 
of Nomination, gives him little chance of preferment. With all 
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the anomalies of patronage under the Establishment, it is not 
certain that it does not work better than our rigid democratic 
system. And if the Church in Wales has to formulate new rules 
for appointment to benefices in the future, it will be worth con- 
sidering whether some patronage should not be reserved for 
Cathedral Chapters, and even for the Bishops who are not less 
likely to appreciate duly the merits of their clergy than popular 
Boards of Nomination are. Variety of patronage is good for 
the Church, and this we have lost in Ireland. 

Closely connected with this, is the importance of preserving 
the independence of the clergy. The tendency of democracy is 
to cripple this independence, and although we have still among us 
brave and strong men who are not afraid to speak their minds 
and to espouse unpopular causes, the task of leadership is made 
harder for a parish clergyman, when to provoke the hostility 
even of a small faction may bar his advancement and injure 
his work. A “ Free” Church is not as “ free ” for the clergy as a 
national church is. 

So much for Disestablishment, and I go on to consider Dis- 
endowment, the effects of which are easier to measure. The Act 
of 1869secured the existing life interests of all ecclesiastical persons, 
and was not ungenerous in its terms. Nearly all the annuitants 
have passed away, and out of the seven and a half millions 
handed over to secure their incomes, there remain a couple of 
millions. In other words, the State secured fully the interests of 
all the clergy who were serving in 18(9, and by prudent husbandry 
of the capital sum handed over for this purpose, the Church has 
saved something over £2,000,000. But all through these forty 
years our people have been making gifts for the Church’s support, 
and, as I said on an earlier page, the savings from these gifts 
amounts to nearly £7,000,000. That is not State money. It 
is our own money, and this should be understood. Altogether 
the capital of the Church of Ireland now amounts to about nine 
millions, a large part of which is held on special trusts for special 
localities. That is, of course, quite a small sum, and inadequate 
for its purpose, although it is matter for thankfulness that we have 
been able to gather so much during years of prosperity. The 
financial consequences of the Disendowment of 1869 have been 
so gravely misrepresented, that some plain figures may be useful. 

In 1871 we had 2082 clergy serving in Ireland. That was 
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an unnecessarily large number for the population, and a small 
reduction would have done no harm. But, in fact, we have 
been obliged to dispense with the services of too many of them. 
In 1911 we were only able to support 1463 clergy, which means 
that for every three parochial clergy at work in 1871 we have 
only two at work now. Is not that quite enough, some one 
may ask? The Church population is small, and one priest to 
every 400 people ought to be sufficient. But those who speak 
thus forget that the area which a clergyman can effectively super- 
vise cannot be increased in size indefinitely. We have had to 
create many parochial unions by uniting parishes to neighbouring 
parishes. But that process cannot be continued beyond a certain 
point. I know of a case (it is not singular) where a clergyman has 
to travel twenty miles every Sunday, and to hold service in four 
different places, there being one service in each place. It is true 
that the congregations are small, but that does not make his work 
any lighter. And most of the rural clergy have to serve two 
churches, situated some miles apart. That is what is necessitated 
by the diminution of the number of the clergy and the consequent 
amalgamation of parishes. A church which maintains the paro- 
chial system and has a spiritual agent in every parish in the land 
needs a larger number of ministers than a church which is content 
with sending agents wherever they are specially needed and 
there only. And so the first effect of Disendowment has been 
that many of our parochial districts are now too large, except 
for strong young men, and that it is often exceedingly difficult 
for the aged and the infirm to attend public worship in 
country places, the distances which they have to travel being 
prohibitive. 

A second consequence of Disendowment is the inevitable 
reduction of clerical incomes, and the corresponding impoverish- 
ment of the clergy. I see that a statement has been made in a 
Liberationist paper to the effect that in Ireland “the clergy are 
better paid to-day than ever they were.” One rubs one’s eyes 
to make sure that there is no misprint. Presumably the writer 
means that we have taken care, in our modest financial arrange- 
ments, to secure a living wage for every beneficed clergyman. We 
have no “livings ” of £50 or £60 a year, such as there were before 
Disestablishment. The cases are rare in which an incumbent 
does not receive £200 a year, although there may be heavy de- 
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ductions for glebe charges from this. But then, the cases are 
also rare where an incumbent receives more than £300. There 
are very few “‘ good” livings. And to assert that the clergy, on 
the average, are better off than before 1871 is to assert what is, 
unhappily, not in accordance with the facts. The “dignified” 
clergy are often very poor, and it is not in the interests of the 
Church that it should be so. But this really need not be laboured. 
The effect of the Act of 1869 upon the incomes of the clergy has 
been that they have been, necessarily, very much diminished. 

If the case of the Irish Church, then, is to be taken as illus- 
trating what will probably happen should the Church be dis- 
established and disendowed in Wales or in England, it is likely 
that its spoliation would elicit a generous measure of practical 
sympathy from many lay people who do not, at present, show 
any special interest in the Church’s progress. ‘Their co-operation 
would be indispensable. The Church will be impoverished in even 
a more serious fashion than the Church of Ireland has been, 
because the provisions of the Bill for guarding vested interests 
are not so complete. And there is reason to fear that the Dis- 
endowment of the Church in Wales will bring greater disaster 
than in Ireland, because in Wales the population is increasing, 
whereas in Ireland it is diminishing. This is a point which has 
not received adequate attention, as it seems to me, in the forecasts 
that have been made. 

The case of Ireland really provides no parallel. We were 
able to reduce the number of our clergy to a considerable extent 
(we have, in fact, been obliged to reduce the number too far), 
because we had to do with a dwindling population. Had the 
population of Ireland been increasing ever since 1871, and the 
number of members of the Church increasing in proportion, 
the disaster caused by disendowment would have been of a most 
grave kind. We could not have maintained a sufficient number 
of clergy to provide for the needs of the people. What saved 
the situation, humanly speaking, was that our numbers were 
growing less. 

Let me forestall a possible reply to these considerations. It 
may be said that had there been no emigration, we should have 
had more people and therefore would have had a larger number 
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larger resources at our disposal. It is forgotten by those who 
use such an argument that the members whom we lost by emigra- 
tion were generally the poorest of our people, who could never 
in any circumstances have contributed substantially to the 
Church’s support. We should gladly and thankfully have under- 
taken the burden of providing the ministrations of religion for 
these, and have rejoiced to be permitted to do our best for them, 
but it is a plain matter of fact that their departure made the 
financial problem easier for those who were left, grievous as it 
was to us all as Irishmen and as Churchmen to know that so 
many were leaving our ranks. Now, in this aspect of the matter, 
there is no parallel between the Irish Church of 1871 and the Welsh 
Church of 1914. 

The Welsh Church is increasing in the number of its adherents, 
as the great coal-fields of Wales are providing employment for a 
larger population than formerly. The demands upon the ministers 
of the Welsh Church may be expected to be greater and more 
numerous in the future than they have been in the past, and to 
suppose that in these circumstances the reduction in the number 
of the Welsh clergy (inevitable if the Irish case is to be taken 
as providing a precedent) will not be attended by a diminished 
spiritual efficiency, is to show oneself very ignorant of the con- 
ditions of parochial work in country districts. 

I have written this plain statement because some who are 
wholly unacquainted with the conditions of our Church life in 
Treland have taken upon themselves to represent the effects, not 
only of Disestablishment but of Disendowment in Treland as 
altogether admirable and beneficial to our spiritual efficiency. 
We do not complain about Disestablishment or Disendowment 
now. We have long ceased to complain. We are prepared to 
do our own work for God and the Church as best we can by the 
aid of the free will offerings of our own people. But to say that 
we could not do it better, if we could pay our clergy better, 
is absurd, and to predict that the growing and thriving Welsh 
Church will not suffer by the sudden withdrawal of its ancient 
endowments is to predict something that our forty years 
experience forbids us to believe. 

JOHN Ossory 
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THERE is a kind of political affectation which is as hard to 
bear with patience as the snuffling piety of the Stiggins School. 
And yet it is not entirely an affectation either. There are many 
who believe honestly that the decision of all matters by the count- 
ing of votes is a divine ordinance, fit to be applied to all people, 
and not to be resisted without mortal sin. 

Each age has its own superstitions. We look back now with 
disdainful pity upon the belief in the divine right of kings. A 
future age will smile with equal contempt upon the belief in the 
unfailing rightness of majorities. We point out with superior 
wisdom the flaws in government by an hereditary caste (aris- 
tocracy). Our descendants will see no less clearly the weakness 
and deceptions of Democracy. When President Woodrow Wilson 
of the United States, and the present Liberal party in England, 
come to be judged by History, they will be considered strangely 
credulous. The President’s enslavement by the fetish of repre- 
sentative government, and the Party’s bigoted insistence that a 
smaller number ought always to submit to whatever a greater 
number desire, will be quoted as examples of the power of words 
and formule to fetter the free play of the mind. 

Happily both of these degrading superstitions are in process 
of receiving heavy blows. Let us take our home event first. 
Two smart shocks have been lately given to the somnambulists 
who held, or affected to hold, that the nature of man had been 
changed in the direction of docility and social self-repression. 
It was becoming difficult to suppose, so thick was the poisonous 
mist of democratic theory, that any part of the community would 
ever again take up arms against what it conceived to be an in- 
fringement upon its hberties by another part. We were slipping 
fast into pusillanimous acceptance of the notion that the smaller 
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number must in all circumstances submit to the greater number, 
no matter how it might fear for its material welfare, no matter 
how it shrank from changes which the greater number desired. 

To that notion Ulster has opposed a far older and far healthier 
conception of polity. Out of the slumber of flabby idealism 
we have awakened to realities. We have learnt that there are 
interests deemed so vital as to cause men to decline surrendering 
them, even though they should be forced to fight for their pre- 
servation. To most of us, to Liberals especially, that appeared 
at first (we are now grown accustomed to it) an impossibility. 
The Ulster arming was derided. We refused to be “ frighted 
by false fire.’ When the fire was found to be not false but true, 
the Liberal cry was one of anger. These good Liberals know 
that men in the past have died for their opinions, and they praise 
them for it—but that was in the past. “ Besides,” they say, 
“it was noble and just to resist the pretensions of kings.” Speak 
to them of the pretensions of majorities and they stiffen with 
horror. That is blasphemy against their faith. Their minds 
are so warped by the superstition of Democracy that they cannot 
conceive of a majority being wrong. 

Tell them that the machinery of franchise, elections, Parlia- 
ment, law-making, is merely an expedient; a means, more or 
less clumsy, towards the regulation of existence as smoothly as 
may be. They fail to grasp the import of your words. They 
hold the system, stock, lock and barrel, to be a revelation. They 
regard it as an unfailing panacea, a universal Pink Pill to be 
prescribed in all cases of social disturbance, no matter what may 
be the patient’s condition or antecedents. The author of the 
Eikon Basilike was not more deaf to reason than these Dancing 
Dervishes of Democracy. 

All modes of government are makeshift. It is in the nature 
of man that they must be so. Ants and bees have systems per- 
fectly adapted to their aims, and so might Man, if he could ever 
decide what his aims should be. When a community is fighting 
for existence, or when it lives in a simple state, compelled to 
produce or find all that it needs, the problem of government 
settles itself. In the one case the most cunning fighters come 
to the top and all willingly obey them. In the other case the 
law that “he who will not work neither shall he eat” suffices. 
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But as life becomes more complicated, as nations increase in 
numbers and cities in size, as groups composed of different races 
agree together for common ends of defence, so the adjustment 
of relations between man and man becomes more difficult. What 
ideals do men cherish in common ? What creed could they recite 
in unison? What object are they agreed to pursue, as the bees 
their honey-making or the beavers the building of their dams ? 
Now and again some shadowy sentiment unites them, but for the 
mest part they are divided as much in thought as in action, no 
less by temperament than by differences of birth. 

That form of government, then, is likely to be most lightly 
berne which leaves the rein loose upon the subject’s neck. All 
doctrinal bindings, all schoolmasterly efforts to apply the same 
hard-and-fast system, willy-nilly, to all alike, are bound to cause 
fretting. The ruler, whether elected or born, who attempts 
to pass vast numbers through one machine, hoping that it will 
fit them all alike, is sure to fail,as Mr. Lloyd George failed with i 
his hastily constructed giant of an Insurance Act, smooth and 
shiny on the outside, but rickety on its feet, and revealing amid 
the sheddy of its stuffing the ominous label “ Made in Germany.” i] 
A politician in a hurry will always incline towards measures of } 
mechanical conformity, just as a regimental tailor would like 
to have all recruits cut down to an identical stature. The wise 
ruler will, on the contrary, look to the ends of ruling. He will 
consider the means unimportant save as they serve his purpose, 
that purpose being to secure to all the right of living as nearly 
as may be in the manner they would choose, and thereby to base 
the State upon a solid foundation of content. This can never 
be accomplished by trusting blindly that the smaller number, 
being out-voted, will always submit. 

A Unionist Government (which should have known better) fell 
into that error when it provoked Free Churchmen into refusing to 
pay for the teaching in schools of a form of religion which they 
disliked. Their passive resistance was in my opinion entirely justi- 
fied. No body of men have the right (no more than any one man 
has the right) to compel another body, or a single individual, to 
do something which they dislike doing, unless the doing of it be 
required for the security of all. No one can argue that the com- 
munity’s existence depended then upon Free Churchmen paying 
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for Established Church teaching in schools, or that it depends 
now upon Ulster submitting to the rule of a Dublin Parliament. 
It may be argued that it would be better for Ulster herself to let 
Home Rule be passed, but that is from the point. Even if you 
feel certain that a black draught would do me good, you must 
not force it down my throat. Even though you be convinced 
that it will benefit me to insure against sickness, you have no 
right to compel my employer to dock my wages every week. 
No, not even though it will benefit the community as well as me. 
For you cannot plead that the security of all is threatened if I 
go uninsured. 

Whether Ulster is, whether the Free Churchmen were, reason- 
able in their objection to what the majority favoured (or appeared 
under our representative system to favour) does not matter, 
It is not reason which is in question, but liberty. Whenever 
you press men too hard in curtailment of their liberty they will, 
if they have any manliness left, appeal to force, which is the 
final sanction of all social arrangements. I dare say it may 
make very little diflerence in a hundred years time, so far as 
people’s lives are affected, whether there is set up now one form 
of government, or two, in Ireland. But it would make a difference 
for thousands of years to the spirit of Man if a million Ulster 
folk consented to a change which they fear and detest just because 
three millions of Celtic Irish have voted for it. Every now and 
then there is reached a point in human relations at which the 
machinery set up to govern those relations breaks down. We 
then discover the makeshift character of that machinery. We 
then see the bare bones of the social structure. To many eyes 
the sight is so unexpected as to bewilder and alarm. 

Wrapped in the soft, warm illusion that all violence was un- 
lawful and impolite, soothed by the fable that Representative 
Government is the ideal, flawless system for which creation has 
groaned and travailed until now, all but a few had come to believe 
that there was in “the Government” some mysterious virtue 
(akin to that which once was claimed for kings) against which 
no resistance could be undertaken. Now it has been revealed 
by one of the vivid flashes of the Ulster storm that all governments 
ultimately depend, for the ability to carry out their enactments, 
upon the Army, and that if the Army declines to back them up, 
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they have no power. One who knows well the people of Poplar 
and Canning Town (he is of them and among them) has told me 
that they were startled and puzzled by this revelation of the 
Army at the back of all political action, by this picture of the 
statesman relying in the last resort upon the soldier. My friend 
(a Socialist, by the way) did not discover any resentment against 
the Army for its unwillingness to be used in Ulster. But he said 
that the episode caused the whole situation, and the whole process 
of government, to appear in a new light. 

A like illumination has come to thoughtful Americans. Their 
President, being a book-man, rather than one who has gained 
experience from the study of men at close range, propounded a 
theory. His theory was that revolutions in South and Central 
America could be cured by Democracy. No ruler in any Latin- 
American country will be recognised by the United States, said 
Mr. Wilson, unless he has been elected freely by the people in 
accordance with the principles of constitutional government. 
A system which works well in the United States must of necessity 
be good everywhere ! He admitted no difference between Indians 
of Asiatic origin, untrained to conceive of any rule save such as 
imposed itself upon them by force, and Americans of European 
stock in whom centuries of striving after popular government 
have implanted the resolve to submit only to rulers chosen by 
themselves. 

As well expect a plant that flourishes in rich soil and bracing air 
to grow on sand under tropical sunshine, as look for the same 
qualities in Eastern and Western races. In China, in Turkey, 
in Persia, the machinery of elections and free assemblies has been 
erected. (Loud Liberal cheers.) In each of these lands it has 
collapsed. Nowhere are more perfect paper constitutions to 
be found than in South and Central America. Lord Bryce, 
steeped in the superstition of Democracy, praised that of Chili 
as the model of all acts of government. It has one vice which 
Lord Bryce did not discover. It does not work. Mexico has a 
fine constitution. But its wheels are moveless; and even were 
they set in motion, the result would not bring Mexico out of her 
distress. If an honest election could be held, it would give the 
Catholic Party by far the greatest number of seats in Parliament. 
In all villages, is nearly all small towns, the priest is the only 
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instructed person—the only person, therefore, of authority among 
the uninstructed. What would be the effect ? Even if the 
Catholic Party used its power well and governed peaceably, that 
issue would scarcely please American opinion. But this is a 
consummation scarcely to be hoped. Protest though they may 
that they are not ‘clerical,’ the Catholic leaders could not 
resist the weight of clerical influence behind them. Once more 
Mexico would be torn by religious struggles, worse than those of 
former days by reason of the new artisan middle class which has 
grown up, impatient of authority, hating the Church because 
it always takes the rich man’s side. The civil war which has 
devastated a few districts would be as nothing to the religious war 
that would rage through all the land. 

This was one of the sides of the Mexican problem which escaped 
President Wilson and his Foreign Minister, the portentous Mr. 
Bryan. I call him portentous, but he is not to my thinking a 
portent of ill. Intelligent Americans have, since Mr. Wilson 
went to the White House, perceived the illusion of believing 
representative government a growth which can be rapidly forced 
by the sprinkling of seed from above, instead of being produced, 
as it was in France and England, by slow under-the-surface 
spreading of roots and fibres through ages of preparation. But 
they have perceived not only this; they have learnt something 
beside the lesson that nations in varying stages of development 
require varying forms of rule. They have also begun to question 
another article of the Mob-ocratic Faith—the article which denies 
that the task of governing calls for a specially trained aptitude, 
which maintains that any one of fair ability can take part in the 
management of a nation’s affairs, and which decrees that a man 
gifted with an unusual flow of wordy platitude or vituperation 
shall be promoted to high office. 

In Washington a short while ago I talked on this topic 
with many thinking Americans. Some still hold that Mr. 
Bryan’s good intentions outweigh his lack of expert knowledge. 
But several of them spoke in this wise: “Men like Bryan, 
though they may ‘draw big money’ on vaudeville circuits as 
golden-tongued orators, giving the half-educated a comfortable 
sense of mental repletion, are ridiculous and may be disastrous 
in charge of national interests. No captain of industry in the 
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United States would put Mr. Bryan in any post of responsi- 
bility. No controller of a big business would hand over to 
him the conduct of difficult negotiations. Yet he was elevated, 
without audible protest from anybody, to a situation which 
calls for the widest knowledge, the nicest tact, the wariest 
walking, with national catastrophe as the penalty for mistaken 
judgment or feeble grasp. A headstrong President with a 
set of bookish maxims to guide him, and a Foreign Minister 
lacking not merely experience of his own, but also the modest 
willingness to benefit by that of others, have between them 
convinced us that there is some art and mystery in government 
after all”’ In that sense Mr. Bryan is a portent of better 
things. 

All faiths, all principles, become dangerous when they are 
elevated to the rank of absolute truth. So soon as we forget that 
there cannot be anything stronger for us than comparative truth, 
we lose the balance of sane judgment. Religion is beautiful 
and consoling and valuable so long as people do not really believe 
in it. If ever they become as certain of Hell and Heaven as they 
are of Hyde Park or the Bank of England in Threadneedle Street, 
they are liable at any moment to turn religion into a maniac’s 
dream. They will persecute with the best intentions. They will 
kill and torture in the firm belief that they are doing both God and 
their victims a service. 

So with Democracy and all that it implies. Regard it as one 
of the methods by which men try to manage the difficult business 
of adjusting human relations, and it will work as well probably 
as any of the others. Turn it into a superstition, reverence it 
as the ark of the covenant, treat it as a perfect system with which 
there must be no tampering—allow it, in short, to become an end in 
itself instead of a means to an end, and you are certain to provoke 
a spirit which will lead to bloodletting. Why cannot we have 
our suits of political colour cut more easily 2? Why must political 
arrangements be so rigid, so mechanical ? We need more elas- 
ticity, flexibility, more experimenting, more imagination. 

If Protestant Ireland objects to Home Rule, why not cheer- 
fully leave Ulster out ? At some time or another she will, I am 
convinced, take her place in an Irish Parliament, and then let 
the Nationalists look to themselves. Then there will be a real 
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* Protestant ascendancy ” in Ireland such as no one dreams of 


to-day. Ulstermen by force of their Scottish brains and com- 
petency will rule Ireland. I can look forward to a day when 
the Celtic Irish will be wailing for a return to the Union under 
which they had nearly everything given to them and paid far 
less than their share. But in that day the Ulstermen will grimly 
reply: ‘‘ You asked for it and you have got it. We will never 
go back to the old system. We will have [tome Rule, for it has 
given us just the power we wanted. We shall go on ruling Ireland 
till the end of time.” That I firmly believe will happen, but in 
the meantime if Ulster says “No,” why not leave her to do as 
she pleases ? Strange if “government of the people by the 
people for the people” should result m a million people being 
threatened with sword and fire because they dare to think they 
know what is best for themselves ! 

All due to that political affectation of which I complain. Our 
hot-Gospellers of Democracy need to be reminded that the con- 
stitution was made for man and not man for the constitution. 
It is forgetfulness of simple truths like this which makes bigots, 
and bigotry ends in bloodshed. Let men of good-will pay heed. 


H. Hamitton Fyre 
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To many people a pond is only a pond, and nothing more, like 
Wordsworth’s “* Primrose by the river’s brim! ” But to some it is 
a world containing a wonderful population, from the birds and 
animals that live round its margins and upon its surface, to the 
fish, newts, pond insects, snails, and other molluscs, the many 
wee things and the wonderful microscopical creatures that swarm 
in its depths. 

To describe all these would take volumes, but there is one 
section of the inhabitants of which something can be said in a 
short article, and that is the insects. There are many of them. 
Some live in the mud at the bottom, others crawl about the water 
plants, another company swim free in the middle depths, there 
are more which live at or on the surface, and yet others to which 
all parts are alike, they dive, swim on the surface, and take flight 
and explore the air above. Another section of the insect in- 
habitants live at the sides, but the most interesting are those 
which actually live on or in the water itsel{—and what strange 
creatures some of them are! 

Take the “ whirligig” beetles for example, scientifically 
called Gyrinide, most people would take them for tiny shining 
bubbles skimming in circles on the surface of the water. Half 
a dozen of these shining atoms will circle madly round each 
other, turning, twisting, and twirling, in wonderful patterns, 
so that their polished wing cases shine like silver in the light, 
but when one of them is caught it is nothing but a little black 
beetle. As a matter of fact it is by no means easy to catch one, 
for as soon as the net approaches—every ‘“ pond-grubber ” must 
have a net—they are all gone! When anything dangerous 
appears the whirligig dives, for it is one of the water insects which 
is fitted for a life above and below, as well as on the water. It 
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is really a wonderful little thing, as a minute examination will 
show. Its very shape is an adaptation, as it is the one which 
offers the least resistance to the medium in which it swims. Then 
take its legs, two pairs have become much shortened and flattened, 
like the fins of a fish, though the first pair, used for clasping its 
prey, are of the normal length and shape. The result is that 
the insect is an expert swimmer, though helpless on land, where 
it can only spin round and round on its back. Then take its eyes, 
of which it has four (or rather masses of compound eyes arranged 
in four groups) so that when it is swimming on the surface it 
has two above and two below, and can see what is happening 
in the air above it and the water under it. Beneath its shining 
black wing cases are hidden the gauzy wings by means of which 
it can take excursions into the upper world and explore fresh 
ponds, and beneath these same elytra is also space for a supply 
of air. Most water-beetles breath by sticking their “ tails ” 
above water and drawing air into the space beneath the wing 
cases, whence it can easily reach the spiracles, as the holes are 
called, through which the air is breathed. 

Before going further, and describing some of the other insects, 
it will be better to mention how they can be caught. The “ pond- 
grubber’s ” outfit is simple, only a long-handled net of fairly strong 
material, and a jam-jar or two. If you are very grand you may 
carry a few nests of chip-boxes in your pocket, as they are useful 
for some of the insects which are not hurt by being out. of water 
for a time, but a warning, never put anything damp into one 
of them, or when you get home there will only be a heap of wood 
shavings in your pocket, as the pieces of each box are glued 
together so, of course, a little water soon brings them all to bits. 

Another point of which one must be careful is not to put a 
lot of small captives in the same jar with a big carnivorous one, 
otherwise there may be only the big creature left by the time the 
jar reaches home! This was the reason that I advised carrying 
more than one jar; with two or three there is less fear of,,some 
particularly treasured insect being eaten by its friends onthe 
journey. 

Arrived at the pond the first thing that strikes one is the 
number of insects that there are on the surface, water-measurers 
(Gerris lacustris) rushing hither and thither, as if in a hurry to 
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measure the area of the pond with their long black legs, whirligigs 
go round and round, and if there is any disturbed water, say where 
a little stream feeds the pond, you will be certain to find a party 
of water crickets running about. These crickets—Velia currens 
is the Latin name of the species—the water measurers, and some 
thin, little black insects, like sticks, which live on the margins 
under the shelter of the rushes and other water-side plants, belong 
to an order in which the insects do not change much in appearance 
throughout their life, they have no stage which corresponds to 
the caterpillar of butterflies and moths, but their wings do not q 
appear until they are full grown. As they prey on other small 
insects and tiny grubs they must kill a great number of these in 
the course of their life. 

The general rule of life in the pond seems to be, “ Eat and 
be eaten!” More than half the population preys on the other 
half. The most formidable of these predacious insects are to 
be found among the beetles, in particular the great water-beetle, 
sometimes called the tiger-beetle, otherwise known as Dytiscus 
marginalis. It is not called the “ tiger ” for nothing, it is about 
an inch and a half long, broad, and powerful, with strong legs 
for clasping and a pair shaped as oars for swimming with, and 
even little fish have good cause to fear its deadly grasp. I kept 
one, a male—distinguished from the female by circular discs 
on the fore legs—for some time in company with four little roach 
about two inches or more in length, but it caught and ate them 
all! It would also capture and eat big worms that I dropped 
into the water. It was a curious sight to see the unfortunate 
worm kicking and squirming while the relentless beetle calmly 
went on with its meal. These big beetles have wings, like the 
little whirligig, so they, too, can migrate from one pond to another, 
but during their early life they are confined to the home pond. 
The larva of the great water-beetle is a strange looking grub, 
which no one ignorant of natural history would ever dream could 
become a beetle. In shape it is something like the letter “SS.” 
Its head comes at the bottom and its tail at the top of the letter, 
and it is through this tail that it breathes, for like the perfect 
insect it is an air breather. Its tail terminates in two delicate 
branches, edged with hairs, which pass through the surface of 
the water, and rest on the film, so that the grub is supported 
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while taking in air. In this attitude it will hang head down- 
wards for half an hour at a time, but it is not idle, the great 
jaws, each like a sickle in shape, which jut out from either side 
of its head, are held open ready to “ Welcome little fishes in, 
With gently smiling jaws!” as Alice said of the crocodile, for 
the water beetle larva when full grown is quite capable of catching 
and eating small fish. Indeed it is surprising what it can capture 
and hold. The juices are sucked from the victim, after which 
the useless body is thrown away, and the ever hungry insect looks 
out for another. 

Like most young insects the water beetle larva has to cast 
its skin several times in the course of its life. Its old coat grows 
dull and dark-looking, and its owner seems less active and less 
hungry than usual, but one day it splits down the back of the 
thorax, or down the shoulders as many people would say, and 
with some struggling the grub pulls itself out, a pale transparent 
creature, which soon hardens, and becomes more furiously hungry 
thanever. The old skin floats away in the water, and is so perfect 
in every detail that one might imagine that the grub has been 
duplicated. 

At last there comes a time when the water-beetle larva is full 
grown, it makes for the edge of the pond, crawls out, burrows 
into the bank, makes itself a chamber, and there undergoes the 
change to the pupa, in which form it will await the time when it can 
emerge as a beetle, fly away into the world, mate, lay eggs, and 
die. In due time another generation of grubs will hatch out to 
terrorise the peace-loving inhabitants of the pond, and thus the 
cycle of life goes on. 

Another big water-beetle, Hydrophilus piceus, is of a very 
different disposition to Dytiscus, if the latter is a tiger the former 
is only a cow! For when adult it grazes on the water plants 
and is of a peaceful and amiable disposition. 

Some of the most ferocious of young insects are the dragon- 
fly grubs. The handsome dragon-flies have a very good reason 
for spending so much of their time near ponds, turning and twisting 
in the air, and catching the flies that hover over the water, for it 
was their nursery, and it is where their own young will live. There 
is but little likeness between parent and child. The larva of 
Aischna cynea—that great handsome green and blue dragon- 
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fly which is one of the commonest species—may be taken as an 
example of one type of grub. It in no way resembles the slender 
creature that emerges from it. It certainly has six legs, and a 
fairly long body, but it is inclined to stoutness, breathes through 
its tail, and has most peculiar mouth organs. At first glance 
it does not appear to be well armed, it has no visible jaws like 
those of the young water-beetle, but it has an apparatus which is 
just as effective, this is ‘‘ the mask,” which can be extended and 
used for the capture of insects a little way off. It is a develop- 
ment of the lower lip or labium, and the real jaws are in the usual 
place. The dragon-fly larva does not alter much in appear- 
ance during its under-water life, traces of wings appear after 
the first moult or two, and the pupal stage is merged into the 
larval. When it is full grown the nymph, as it is called at this 
stage, climbs up the stem of some water plant into the air above, 
clasps the stalk firmly with its feet, while its skin splits down the 
back of the thorax, and the perfect insect gradually emerges. 
It is now a pale and flabby dragon-fly with but the stumps of 
wings, but every second sees a change, the wings gradually expand, 
the body hardens, and it is not long before the insect can fly 
away to hunt the flies that hover around, for the perfect dragon- 
fly is just as keen a hunter as were its grubs in the water. 

Another type of dragon-fly larva is much shorter in the body, 
and altogether more stumpy in build, and is fond of lurking about 
at the bottom of the pond. The stout-bodied dragon-flies are 
the parents of these kind of grubs. 

Among the insects found in the mud at the bottom of the 
pond (which, by the way, is not the tenantless slime it often looks) 
is one fat ugly thing that is often brought up when the net is 
pulled along the margins. It comes heaving and crawling out 
of the mud, it is broad, flat,and has a tail,in other words it is a 
water-scorpion, Nepa cinerea. Unlike some of the other insects 
we have been considering it passes nearly all its life in the pond. 
It can take flight, for it possesses wings, but most of its time is 
spent resting on the mud or among the stems of the water plants 
at the bottom of the pool, where it is very difficult to see, for it 
exactly resembles the mud in colour, and the deception is often 
heightened by a coating of dirt. This resemblance is most useful 
to it, many of the unwary inhabitants of the pond are deceived 
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come too close, and before they know that they are in danger, 
are seized, hugged firmly in its strong fore legs, and only 
released when their bodies have been sucked dry. The long 
pointed apparatus at the end of its body is not really a tail, though 
it looks like one, but it is a breathing tube, for this insect follows 
the general custom of the insects of the pool and obtains its supply 
of air from above. 

A creature which does not do this, but which obtains its oxygen 
from the water, is the Caddis “ worm.” Perhaps in speaking 
of caddis grubs I had better use the plural, as there are many 
species, which all live under water, some in ponds, and others in 
streams, but as they are all vegetarians the amateur pond-grubber 
is sure to bring a number to the surface whenever he plunges 
the net into a bed of pond-weeds, though unless he knows what 
the creatures are like he will never take them for anything but 
little bundles of sticks or leaves. They make cases to protect 
their soft and easily injured bodies from the numerous enemies 
that are always glad to eat such a tempting morsel as a fat white 
grub. Those species which live on the bottom use grains of sand, 
snail-shells, or sticks, or all three combined, while those that live 
among the plants make their dwellings of fragments of the leaves 
they have bitten off. The general plan of the case differs with 
the species, but they all fasten the bits together with silk, which 
they also use as a lining. It is not so easy as one might expect 
to pull a caddis grub out of its house, for it has hooks on the end 
of its body which it entangles in the silken lining, and is thus able 
to resist a considerable pull. As a matter of fact a caddis worm 
is fairly safe, for on the approach of danger it draws in its head 
and shoulders which are hard and well armoured and thus blocks 
up the doorway. The alarm past, out comes its head and its six 
legs, and away it crawls, carrying its heavy house with it. When 
full fed it weaves a silken curtain across its doorway, and becomes 
a pupa, which after a time gives rise to the moth-like insect 
that we know as a caddis-fly. 

A curious looking insect that is sure to be found among the 
contents of the net is the water-boatman (Notonecta glauca) 
so called because when swimming it looks like a boat with a 
silver keel propelled by a pair of long oars. Needless to say 
the oars are a pair (the hinder pair) of legs. They are slightly 
flattened at the end to form the blades, which are also furnished 
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with a broad fringe of hairs. The insect lies on its back, the 
silvery keel, and rows rapidly about in search of food, for like 
so many of the pond creatures, it preys on its fellows, grasping them 
with its front legs and draining their juices. When it wishes 
to leave the water it swims to the surface, turns right away about, 
spreads out its wings, and flies away. 

Among the numerous small creatures which form food for these 
larger and more powerful insects is the larva of the gnat, and a 
wonderful little thing it is, too. It is present in great numbers 
throughout the summer in every piece of still or stagnant water, 
but it does not like that which is much agitated, and so it is no 
good looking for it in running water. The life-history of the 
common gnat is peculiarly interesting. Most people know a 
gnat when they see it, but it is not so generally known that it is 
the female, distinguished from the male by her plain insignificant 
antenne, which sometimes makes herself a nuisance by biting 
human beings. The male has exquisite feathery antenne which 
entomologists believe are the organs by which he hears and is 
able to locate the female, whose high-pitched hum as she hovers 
with rapidly vibrating wings is a kind of love song. Having mated, 
the female repairs to the water to deposit her eggs, which she 
does on the surface to the number of two or three hundred. They 
are glued together in an upright position until a boat-shaped 
mass is formed; the blunt ends from which the gnat grubs will 
eventually hatch resting on the water. For a time the little 
boat floats about at the mercy of wind and waves, but at last a 
kind of trap-door in the floor of each egg opens, and the gnat larves 
escape into the great watery world. Each grub is a strange 
top-heavy little thing, with a big head and thorax, and a slender 
body, near the end of which is a tube for breathing purposes. 
When the grub feels the need of air it lets itself rise to the surface 
and takes in a supply, the rest of its time it spends wriggling about 
head downwards in the water, for it too feeds on lesser creatures, 
though it often in turn makes the food of bigger ones which 
are only too glad to eat it. In fact out of the two or three hundred 
larvee but a few will reach maturity, and probably only two wili 
succeed in reproducing their kind; but I am going too fast, my 
grub is only just hatched, and before the final stage is reached 
it must eat, grow, moult several times, and change into a pupa. 
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This pupa, which emerges at the last moult but one, is indeed a 
strange-looking creature, it has a great head, or what looks like 
a head, for it is really head and thorax in one, and a slender, 
tapering body. Its breathing apparatus is now on the top of its 
head, where two little horns jut out, and by means of these it 
takes in air, for among other changes it now swims right end up, 
instead of upside down as has been its custom hitherto. Though 
quite active it no longer feeds, indeed it takes no nourishment at 
all, though a marvellous transformation is being prepared in 
that hunch-backed body which becomes apparent at the last 
moult. One day it rises to the surface, the skin splits down the 
thorax, and the perfect gnat begins to emerge. This is the most 
critical time of its life, for during those moments when it is drawing 
its legs out it is perfectly helpless, a breath of wind, or any other 
slight interruption, may overturn and drown it, but if all goes 
well the gnat gradually draws itself out, then using the discarded 
skin as a raft it waits until its wings have expanded and its 
body dried and hardened, when it is able to fly away. 

There are many other insects which are allied to the common 
gnat whose larvee spend their lives in ponds and stagnant water. 
In most the life-history is somewhat similar, but in a distant 
connection of the gnat, namely the chameleon fly—Stratiomys 
chameleon—the life-story has been greatly modified. The larvee of 
this fly are called rat-tailed grubs in allusion to their long tails. 
Their form is that of a legless grey maggot tapering gradually to 
this tail, which is again connected with breathing. When one 
of them wants air it wriggles to the top, pushes the end of its tail 
through the water film, and spreads out a star of hairs, which 
serves as a float while it breathes. When it has taken in enough 
air the creature closes its circle of hairs and goes down to the 
bottom again. When the time arrives for becoming a pupa 
the maggot does not throw off its larval skin, but makes the 
transformation inside. This it is able to do because as a pupa it is 
smaller than it was as a larva, and so it retains the old skin asa pro- 
tection. Acertain amount of air is held in the empty tail and in the 
crevices of the skin, so the pupa is able to manage with the usual 
breathing apparatus of an insect, namely spiracles down its sides. 

An insect which must be mentioned is the may-fly, though it is 
really rather a stream than a pond-dweller, yet it is so essentially 
a water creature that it deserves a word or two, especially as it 
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is remarkable for moulting after it has reached the winged 
state. It is a general rule among insects that wings denote 
maturity, yet the may-fly, whose aerial life is so short, finds time to 
change its clothes. It emerges in the two forms known to fisher- 
men as the grey drake and the green drake, these moult, become 
a trifle smaller and darker, and are then truly adult males and 
females, who mate, after which the female deposits her eggs, 
when the career of both is finished, for their lives in the air are 
very short, being only a few hours, though they have spent many 
months under water. The larva lives in burrows in the banks 
of the stream or pond, eventually becoming a pupa which shows 
rudiments of wings. When the moment arrives for the winged 
insect to emerge, the pupa leaves the burrow, and wriggles its 
way to the top of the water, where its skin splits and the perfect 
may-fly emerges. It uses its skin as a raft until it is fit to fly 
away, but its history often ends at this point, for there is no 
delicacy more highly esteemed by a hungry fish, and at the time 
of the great hatching, at the end of May or beginning of June, 
the trout have a splendid time and gorge themselves on the 
tempting morsels which float about in such abundance. 

There are many other most interesting insects which only 
considerations of space prevent my mentioning, from the bugs 
of the family Corixida, that are so plentiful in nearly every pond, 
to numberless beetles, the alder fly, the stone-fly, and many 
others, and if one over-stepped the limits of the class Insecta there 
would be such an abundance of species that it would be impossible 
to know which to mention first—whether fish, frogs, toads, newts, 
snails, the little fresh-water hydras, water spiders, and so on, 
and so on—it is not what to mention, but what to leave out! In 
short I heartily recommend any one who is bored to take a jam- 
jar and a net and go out and grub in the first pond he or she 
comes to, though if it is tenanted by ducks it will not yield as rich 
a harvest as one which is not. The best ponds are usually those 
where ducks do not go and there are no cattle to wade in and 
make them muddy and dirty. The ideal pond is a nice clear 
water one, full of weeds and overhung with bushes. There sport 
should be of the best, and I defy any one to remain uninterested 
when each sweep of the net brings to the surface some new and 
fascinating creature ! 


Frances 
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WASHINGTON, May 8, 1914. 

More than_a year ago readers of this Review were told that 
* Mexico was Mr. Wilson’s Cuba,” and it was more than likely 
a quite unexpected incident would compel the United States to 
send its troops across the border. What was anticipated has 
happened. The United States has invaded Mexico and holds 
Vera Cruz, the most important port of the southern republic. 
American ships of war are on both of its coasts. American troops 
are ready to be sent south. The country expects war, but up to 
the present time the country is not at war, although lives have been 
lost and Mexico, at least that part represented by the Huerta 
Government, is no longer master in its own house but is a tenant 
by sufferance. 

The situation at the present moment is anomalous and some- 
what bewildering ; almost as difficult to define precisely as it is 
to justify what has been done for the provocation assigned. If 
a nation is warranted in going to war to protect the lives of its 
subjects and their property, or to bring about peace and order 
and stability in an adjoming country which the people of that 
country are unable to do, then for more than a year past President 
Wilson would have been amply justified in making war. Mr. 
Wilson ignored the graver wrongs and thought proper to make 
a very minor incident casus belli, although officially the United 
States is at peace with all the world, Mexico included. 

A boat from the Dolphin, under the command of a paymaster, 
went into Tampico to purchase supplies. When her crew landed 
they were arrested and taken to a police station, held in detention 
there for about an hour and a half, treated while under arrest 
with due consideration, subjected neither to physical pain nor 
mental indignities (unless to be under arrest in the circumstances 
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can be considered an indignity),and then released and permitted 
to return to their vessel. When the affair was reported to Rear- 
Admiral Mayo, the Commander-in-Chief, he demanded an apology 
and reparation in the form of a salute to the American flag, and 
put his demand in the form of an ultimatum, fixing a time at 
which the salute must be fired. The local federal authorities 
investigated the affair, found that the Americans had_ been 
arrested for a purely technical offence, no doubt committed 
unintentionally, in having made a landing at a wharf at which 
they were prohibited from tying up, and expressed their regret. 
Not being satisfied with this apology Admiral Mayo pressed his 
demand, he was supported by his Government and Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, the American chargé daffaires, was instructed to notify 
President Huerta that nothing less than full compliance with 
the demands of Admiral Mayo would be accepted. Huerta 
was willing to apologise and to punish the officer who had ordered 
the arrest of the American sailors but he protested at being re- 
quired to fire a salute, which he considered was to give the affair 
more importance than it deserved. While negotiations were 
pending the Washington Government was informed that a German 
ship carrying a cargo of French arms and ammunition for Huerta 
was about to enter the port of Vera Cruz. The President then 
ordered the occupation of Vera Cruz and the seizure of the custom 
house so as to prevent the cargo being discharged and reaching 
Huerta. As Vera Cruz is not fortified and General Maas, the 
commander of the federal garrison, had only a few hundred 
troops, he was unable to offer any real defence against the powerful 
American fleet and the overwhelming force the United States 
was able to land. The Mexicans made only a show of resistance, 
and after a brief engagement evacuated the city and retired to 
the outskirts, losing, it is believed, some 200 men. The American 
loss was 19 killed and about seventy wounded. 


It has been carefully explained officially that the United 
States is not at war with Huerta and that the occupation of 
Vera Cruz was forced by two compelling reasons. One was to 
prevent the arms and ammunition from reaching Huerta, the 
other was to assert the dignity of the United States and secure 
reparation for the insult offered to the flag by the arrest of the 
officer and crew of the Dolphin. The irregularity of the proceeding 
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need not be considered—it is a matter for authorities on inter- 
national Jaw to consider—but this flaming resentment over an 
affair of little consequence when for more than a year no notice 
has been taken of wanton murder and unparalleled atrocities 
is bewildering to the public. These murders and atrocities have 
been committed by both sides, the federals under Huerta as well 
as the constitutionalists under Carranza and Villa. Mr. Benton, 
a British subject, it will be recalled, was killed in cold blood by 
Villa, Americans have been killed in the same way, but their 
deaths were allowed to pass almost unnoticed. The flag is, of 
course, a sacred object and all nations have a right to demand 
that it shall be treated with respect, but to make unjust demands 
is to make the flag ridiculous. 

President Wilson has been quite sincere in not wanting to 
make war on Mexico, but in his desire to preserve peace he chilled 
the enthusiasm that ought to stir the blood of a people when they 
are about to go to war. The American Constitution prohibiting 
the President from declaring war and placing that power solely 
in the hands of Congress (although the President being charged 
with the conduct of foreign relations has it in his power always 
to force the country into war), Mr. Wilson felt it his duty in view 
of eventualities to inform Congress of the demand made upon 
Huerta. Mr. Wilson did not advise that Congress declare 
war. In his desire not to arouse jingo sentiment, the President, 
Iam compelled to say with reluctance, erred in the other direction. 
He did not want the country set aflame, but wisdom would have 
required that he should not have smothered it under a wet blanket. 
He had the material to make a strong presentation, calmly and 
dispassionately to have told of the patience exercised by the 
United States, of the provocation and defiance it had been offered, 
of the Americans killed, of their property destroyed, of the interests 
of all the world affected, and after having recited these things 
to urge the Congress to continue to be patient and generous as 
war would demand a heavy toll in life, and yet to be prepared 
to make war if there was no alternative. 

The President did not do this. He told Congress of the arrest 
of the Dolphin’s men. He told of two other equally insignificant 
occurrences, one of the arrest of a marine orderly at Vera Cruz, 
the other the interference with the delivery of one of Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessv’s official telegrams. Congress listened to the President 
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dazed. It seemed so out of all proportion to make such trivial 
incidents the cause for war, and of course every one realised that 
war was imminent. Huerta having defied the United States 
it was not likely he would yield, the only way to make him yield 
was to use force. Congress was in a mood to give the President 
unlimited support and to vote him all the men and money needed. 
There has never been any passionate feeling of resentment against 
Huerta, although there has been a very pronounced feeling of 
disgust and irritation, and that feeling is directed not solely 
against Huerta but includes Carranza and Villa. The average 
American has the same feeling against all the so-called Mexican 
leaders and patriots as a decent working man has whose bad luck 
makes him neighbour to a man who gets drunk and beats his 
wife and neglects his children. He can’t interfere, but his hands 
itch to punch the brute’s head. Members of Congress well under- 
stood if war came it would not be because half a dozen sailors 
had been arrested or there was a delay in the delivery of a tele- 
gram, but because there is a limit to all forbearance and a long 
series of crimes to be avenged. This every one knew and did 
not have to be told, and yet Congress would like to have spread 
it upon the record. It would have given a certain dignity 
to the war. It would not have put the United States in the posi- 
tion of being willing to go to war on a pretext and to risk the 
danger of being accused of making war without justification. 


When Congress passed the resolution authorising the President 
to intervene in Mexico—which was war no matter how much 
it might be sugar-coated by subtle distinctions too fine for the 
ordinary mind to grasp—Congress was not stirred nor was the 
country moved. I do not venture to say the country felt it was 
embarked on an unjust war, but undoubtedly there was a very 
strong feeling that it was about to engage in an unnecessary 
war. The New York Evening Post, which has been a strong 
supporter and a sincere admirer of Mr. Wilson, described him 
as “‘ blundering into war,” a series of mistakes culminating in 
“insisting upon reading an insult to our flag in a petty incident,” 
and thought that both he and Mr. Bryan had been very badly 
advised. That isa view very generally shared and it was strength- 
ened by the surprise shown by the President and Mr. Bryan 
when news was received of the resistance offered at Vera Cruz 
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and the disapproval of the American course expressed by Carranza, 
the revolutionary chief. Intervention, the seizure of Vera Cruz, 
the killing of Mexicans, Americans as well as Mexicans were told 
were not to be regarded as acts unfriendly to the Mexican people ; 
for the Mexican people the Americans and their Government had 
only the most friendly feelings, although they had their own 
peculiar way of showing their affection. It was true there was a 
little account to be settled with Huerta, but Huerta was playing 
off his own bat and nobody need care what happened to him. 

But Carranza did care, he cared so much that he sent a very 
stiff note to the President and hinted at being under the unpleasant 
necessity of having to fight the United States unless its forces 
were speedily withdrawn, a challenge promptly met by the Presi- 
dent restoring the embargo on the exportation of arms and am- 
munition from the United States. One reason for the chill over 
the thought of war against Huerta is the public appreciation 
that Huerta’s defeat means the success of Carranza and Villa, 
and neither commands the confidence of the public, although 
both have the support of the President. Carranza is regarded 
as a weak and stubborn man without any appreciation of the 
services the United States has rendered him. Villa is a man of 
such villainous character that it is inconceivable civilised nations 
can countenance him. “ Jt must not be forgotten,” the Phila- 
delphia Press observes, “ that Villa and Carranza have shown 
themselves more vindictive and bloodthirsty and disregardful 
of the rights of Americans and Europeans in Mexico than Huerta 
has done. ‘To destroy Huerta in order to aid these bandits 
of the North to obtain control in Mexico would be a crime against 
civilisation.” 


It was noticed by all competent observers in Washington that, 
as one of them wrote, “ what is being done in Congress by way of 
response to the President’s message is being done without elation 
and in no spirit of war fervour,” and newspaper comments in 
various parts of the country showed the disappointment felt 
because the President had not “ given us something to shout for, 
to fight for, to die for, if need be.” The Republicans in Congress 
thought they better understood the sentiment of the country 
than the President, and as the country would not support the 
President they could turn the adventure to party advantage. 
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Mr. Wilson asked Congress to authorise him to use the armed 
forces of the United States to bring Huerta to terms and it was 
necessary to pass a resolution to that effect. In the House the 
resolution was opposed by the Republicans, one of them pic- 
turesquely observing, “the honour of our flag is no more in the 
keeping of Mr. Huerta than it is in the keeping of a Papuan can- 
nibal who m‘ght have eaten an American missionary who had a 
flag in his valise ;” in the Senate the Republicans were even 
more vigorous in their opposition. War may ruin the hopes of a 
political party or may so fortify it that nothing more is to be 
feared. 

The country, it is true, displayed no enthusiasm over the 
thought of war with Mexico, but having become involved felt it 
could do nothing less than go through with it, and its first duty 
was to stand by the President. Right or wrong, the President 
must be sustained ; to desert him or criticise him would be to 
give encouragement to the enemy and disgrace the United States 
in the eyes of the world. Quotations from a few representative 
papers picked at random indicate this very clearly. ‘‘ We have 
crossed the Rubicon,” says the Boston Herald. “‘ A long sacrifice 
in lives and in our resources seemingly lies ahead. Nor does it 
behove us now to ask why such a sacrifice should be necessary.” 
The thing which sober men have feared has come upon us, the 
Baltimore Sun declares. ‘‘ American blood has been shed and 
must be avenged. And all that remains to be done is to finish 
the work as quickly as possible.” In the opinion of the Pittsburgh 
Post, “‘ there is no justification for attempting to minimise the 
task imposed upon the United States. It is war, and as such 
must be waged to a finish.” The Philadelphia Inquirer says : 
“Let us have done with theories. The country must sustain 
him (the President) although it be led into a long and costly war 
involving tens of thousands of troops and millions upon millions 
of dollars. The appeal is now to patriotism, and from border 
to border there will be a response to any call that may issue for 
sufficient troops to sce the war to a finish, no matter where it 
may lead.” “* The job is laid out for us, and the American people 
are going to see it through,” is the comment of the New York 
Sun. ‘‘ They are going to stand behind the President and the 
flag. There may be much less enthusiasm manifested for the 
President than for the flag, but there is no use in looking back- 
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ward just now or in discussing past blunders of policy, theory, 
or action.” Some of these newspapers quoted are opposed to 
the President, others think the war unnecessary, but having 
got into it there is only one way out. 


It is ironical that Mr. Wilson should be compelled to bring war 
on the country and that Mr. Bryan must give his assent to the 
President’s action. It would be impossible to find two men with 
a greater abhorrence of war than the President and his Secretary 
of State. Mr. Bryan is the owner of the Commoner published 
in his home town of Lincoln, and he finds time in the midst of 
his other and more pressing duties to write for his periodical. 
In the copy that reached me on the day that Admiral Badger’s 
bluejackets and marines took Vera Cruz and the guns of the fleet 
had thrown shells into the city there is an article signed by Mr. 
Bryan concluding in these words : 


If our nation desires to be measured by intellectual and ethical standards, how 
unworthy to brag of our strength and threaten to use that strength. ‘‘ We are ready 
to fight *’ does not arouse the enthusiasm it did a few centuries ago. Brute force is not 
the level upon which this nation settles controversies to-day ; the question is not what 
we can do, but what we ought to do. 

The path of history is strewn with the wreck of nations that boasted that they were 
all-powerful ; they went down under JEHOvVAn’s inexorable law—and the “God who 
ruled over Babylon is the God who is ruling yet.” This question must be decided on 
moral principles and not by the counting of our regiments and battleships. 

What shall it profit a nation if it conquers the whole world and loses its faith in the 


doctrine that “ righteousness exalteth a nation ” ? 
W. J. Bryan 


There are a great many people who refuse to believe in Mr. 
Bryan’s sincerity and who see in everything he does or says the 
politician playing for votes or applause, but I feel quite certain 
in what he wrote he was expressing his honest convictions, even 
though the New York Swn contemptuously describes it as a 
“mess of apocalyptic rhetoric and ecstatic exhortation.” He 
hates war and loves peace. Some of his predecessors have won 
a place in history by the vigour of their foreign policy, by either 
having been instrumental in the making of war or at least threatening 
war ; Mr. Bryan no doubt hoped history would think him worthy 
of recognition because he had neither made war nor encouraged 
it. Since Mr. Bryan entered the State Department he has so 
consistently talked peace that the diplomats accredited to Wash- 
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ington—by inclination somewhat cynical and by training scoffers 
of the apostles of universal peace—have been scornfully amused 
by what some of them have described as his “ obsession for paci- 
ficism.”” He began with his comprehensive scheme for universal 
peace treaties, to which the diplomats have been forced to give 
polite attention and some of them perfunctory consideration, 
although not one of them has taken them seriously, and there 
is, of course, no reason why they should. Peace treaties have 
never prevented any nation from making war, least of all the 
United States, which is notorious among nations for disregarding 
its treaties when they are inconvenient. But undeterred by 
the past and undaunted by the cold reception given to his treaties, 
abroad as well as at home, Mr. Bryan, filled with the zeal of the 
zealot, has lived in an atmosphere of peace and seen in everything 
only fresh evidence of the world’s detestation of war. Diplomats 
have said on every other subject Mr. Bryan displayed lukewarm 
interest, it was only when he was arguing his peace treaties that 
he became eloquent and showed how dear the subject is to him. 
After the occupation of Vera Cruz, when the South American 
plenipotentiaries came forward with their offer of mediation, 
Mr. Bryan accepted it as another proof of the triumph of peace 
over war. So repulsive was war that South America rushed 
forward to stop it before it had begun, so opposed is the conscience 
of the United States to war that it welcomes mediation rather 
than be compelled to fight. 


It is the paradox of the Presidency that its pacific occupants 
have made war and the men who were naturally belligerent or 
were soldiers by profession kept the country at peace. The war of 
1812 against Great Britain took place in Madison’s Presidency, 
and Madison was a statesman and not a soldier. Polk was also 
no soldier, but he fought the war against Mexico. Lincoln knew 
nothing of war, but he took the country through its greatest con- 
flict. McKinley had served in that struggle, but the service was 
forced upon him even as accident forced him to make war on Spain. 
On the other hand the men who perhaps would not have been averse 
to war, Jackson, Grant, Cleveland and Roosevelt, all of them 
except Cleveland men with military experience, fired never a shot. 

Mr. Wilson having no liking for war finds himself a maker 
of war. Diplomats stationed in Washington who are familiar 
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with the history of the United States believe that war with Mexico 
means another extension of the territory of the United States, 
and in view of the past they are justified in holding this belief. 
Every war in which the United States has engaged has ended 
by an enlargement of the boundaries of the country, and Mexico 
has been the greatest sufferer. Nearly a million square miles 
once belonged to Mexico have now come under the American flag. 
If history is repeated Mexico will again have to pay the bill 
for having provoked hostilities. 

Not many Americans would consider Mr. Wilson one of the 
most ardent of Imperialists, yet curiously enough that is the opinion 
nearly all the European diplomats have of him, and it is an opinion 
shared by their colleagues of Latin America. This belief is based 
not only on what Mr. Wilson has said but also on what he has 
done, and joining his words with his deeds they look for no modi- 
fication or weakening of the Monroe Doctrine during his Presidency, 
but, on the contrary, they expect not only that the Doctrine 
will be enlarged but the power of the United States will be increased 
if the opportunity is offered or can be found. Personally I should 
doubt the correctness of terming Mr. Wilson an Imperialist, 
although he is undoubtedly a very stout believer in and upholder 
of the Monroe Doctrine and all that it implies, but my personal 
opinion is of less importance than the diplomatic view, as the 
European governmental estimate of Mr. Wilson’s character is 
founded on the diplomatic reports. Probably Mr. Wilson little 
appreciates the impression [Europe has formed or the influence 
this impression exercises on the foreign relations of the United 
States. Although Americans have officially and formally shown 
how great an importance they attach to “a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind,” as they phrased it in their Declaration 
of Independence, this austere regard for the world’s opinion is 
more theoretical than real. Asa matter of fact, Americans, not 
only the masses but including those in places of responsibility 
and entrusted with the direction of affairs, care very little for 
the opinion of the world, otherwise we should not now have some 
of the leading newspapers of the country and some of the leading 
members of the House and Senate denouncing the President for 
attempting to observe the provisions of a treaty. Nor is the 
present case exceptional. Treaty violation and a disregard for 
the opinion of the world is an old and sorry story. 
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Apropos of treaties and the punctilious insistence upon the 
respect for national honour, as seen in the demand made upon 
Huerta to salute the flag, it is at least amusing that Congress 
should refuse to express even mild regret when the United States 
is the offender. The treaty recently negotiated with Colombia 
declares that the “ Government of the United States of America 
wishing to put at rest all controversies and differences with the 
Republic of Colombia arising out of the events from which the 
present situation on the isthmus of Panama resulted, expresses, 
in its own name and in the name of the people of the United 
States, sincere regret that anything should have occurred to 
interrupt or mar the relations of cordial friendship that had so 
long subsisted between the two nations.” I shall not discuss 
the vexed question whether Mr. Roosevelt was justified or not 
in encouraging the Panama revolution which made it possible 
for the United States to build the Panama Canal on its own 
terms, but the fact remains that Colombia was despoiled of the 
most valuable part of its territory, and while Panama was com- 
pensated for granting a lease of the canal zone to the United 
States, Colombia received nothing. Under the circumstances 
a mild expression of regret and the payment of five millions sterling 
does not seem to be either excessive humiliation or excessive 
generosity on the part of the United States, but a great many 
members of Congress oppose the treaty on the ground that to 
express regret would be to admit having done wrong, which is 
repugnant to American ideas, and to pay Colombia for having 
taken her property is absurd, for Colombia is really better off 
now that she is the poorer by the loss of Panama. The process 
of reasoning by which this conclusion is reached is too intricate 
for the average mind to follow, but it is sufficient to those members 
of Congress who have been able to convince themselves that it 
would be quixotic either to apologise or to compensate. So 
determined is the opposition in the Senate to the ratification of the 
treaty that the President has not deemed it advisable to submit 
it to that body for ratification and is waiting in the hope that 
something may arise to make the Senate take a more favourable 
view of the convention. 


An unexpected but important outcome of the “ pacific coercion” 
put upon Huerta by the United States has been the prominence 
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given to Argentina, Brazil and Chile by their offer of mediation 
and the attempt not only to compose the differences between 
President Wilson and General Huerta but to bring about a settle- 
ment of the entire Mexican question. In the opinion of European 
diplomats this is one of the most significant events that has 
happened in the western hemisphere in a great many years. No 
matter what the outcome of the negotiations may be, by the 
offer of mediation and its acceptance by the United States a re- 
cognition has been given to the leading republics of South America 
never before accorded to them, and they have gained a standing 
they have not heretofore possessed. 

Opinions differ as to the motives of the Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile Powers in offering their good offices and the effect it 
may have in the future. Officially Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
were inspired solely by the highest motives of humanity. They 
could not be unmoved spectators while men of their own race 
engaged in a fratricidal war and were in danger of being crushed 
by the United States. As Latin Americans they felt it to be 
their duty, as friends of Mexico as well as friends of the United 
States, to proffer their services to bring about peace in Mexico 
and save Mexico from dismemberment. Perhaps it will not 
be doing the Argentina, Brazil and Chile Republics an injustice 
to believe that it was this fear more than any other that showed 
them the necessity of doing everything to bring about peace. 
Mexico, as I have already written, has been bled by the United 
States and every South American diplomat knows that. South 
America is too far from the United States to fear the fate of 
Mexico, but it is not so remote as not to be affected by any political 
or other movement on this continent. To stand by and watch 
the United States despoil Mexico, or if not take territory assert 
the right to manage the internal affairs of Mexico, would be tacit 
sanction on the part of Latin America of the course of the 
United States, an admission either that the United States was 
1ight or that the great republics of South America were too feeble 
even to dare to protest. Undoubtedly South America did not 
desire to be put in the position either of approving what the 
United States had done or admitting its own impotence. Perhaps 
it saw the wisdom of reminding the United States that it was 
not the only Power on the western continent. 

Nothing so excites a certain type of American as the thought 
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that the Monroe Doctrine is in danger. Certain public men 
took alarm when they heard that the offer of mediation by the 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile Powers had been accepted by President 
Wilson. They saw in it a blow at the integrity of what has come 
to be known as the ‘‘ American policy ” and a recognition on the 
part of the President that the United States had not the sole 
right to regulate the affairs of this hemisphere. Mr. Olney when 
Secretary of State laid down that comfortable doctrine. On 
this continent American fiat is law, he calmly observed, and a 
great many Americans agreed with him. The Monroe Doctrine 
is a policy of America for the United States and not America 
for the Americans, North, South, and Central. To allow South 
America to interfere in a dispute between the United States 
and Mexico was as dangerous as to allow Great Britain or Germany, 
it was tantamount to abandoning the Monroe Doctrine and in- 
viting the “ good offices ” of any Power jealous of the supremacy 
of the United States. 

An attempt has been made to convince the American public 
that the acceptance of the friendly offices of South America 
opens the door to European intrigue. In case of a dispute between 
the United States and a European Power affecting Latin America, 
some of the newspapers have said, the United States would be 
at a disadvantage if Latin America supported the European con- 
tention against the United States. If, for instance, a Latin 
American Power should see no menace to its national safety by 
granting a lease or concession to Europeans, and the United 
States should choose to regard that lease or concession as an 
infringement of the Monroe Doctrine, the United States would 
find itself in an awkward position if a combination of the Latin 
American Powers told the United States they were able to manage 
their own affairs and were not to be dictated to by Washington. 
What would happen in that case? Would the United States 
fight Europe plus a Latin American coalition or find that on 
further examination of the Monroe Doctrine Europe as well as 
Latin America were acting strictly within their rights? There 
are a great many people who think that the Monroe Doctrine 
is only formidable so long as all the world is afraid of it. 


A. Maurice Low 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
BALKANS 


THE belief, so prevalent towards the end of 1912, that the down- 
fall of Ottoman rule in Europe would open for the Balkan countries 
an era of peaceful progress, has shared the fate of most prophecies 
concerning those wayward regions. Barely a month after the 
conclusion of the war with Turkey, the victors were in the grip 
of internecine strife, and the alliance that had wrought such 
momentous results lay in ashes. This melancholy chapter closed 
with the Treaty of Bukarest, but whatever hopes of a permanent 
settlement in the Balkans may have once existed were buried 
on the battlefields in Macedonia. The peace restored last August 
resembles that which, in the memorable phrase, once reigned in 
Poland, concealing under the guise of outward order vast 
stores of restlessness and disafiection. Atmospheric conditions 
throughout the Peninsula remain highly disturbed, and no one 
can say whether the rumblings heard in some parts are the dying 
echo of the recent storm or the first signs of one approaching. 
Few of the problems which precipitated the original conflict 
have been solved, while some of the gravest are in a worse muddle 
than before. Inthe struggle against Turkey the motive power was 
supplied by the desire to end chronic misrule and to advance the 
cause of national unification. Asregards the first of these objects, 
time may be expected to do much, although at present there is 
little to choose between the old regime and the new. But it is 
with respect to the second one that the experiment has proved 
a lamentable failure. In the final reconstruction, the principle 
of nationality was trampled under foot and entire populations 
were treated as if they had been chattels. What is worse, people 
who for more than three decades had enjoyed the boon of a 
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national government were handed over to alien rule. These 
are, briefly stated, the net results of the two most devastating 
wars in modern times. History records no more tragic instance 
of human futility. 

It is a pure misnomer to describe as lasting peace a scheme 
of things based on such shaky foundations and manifestly intended 
to gratify momentary passions. Whatever respite there may 
be in store for the Balkan peoples will not be the merit of the 
so-called Peace of Bukarest, but an effect of their physical and 
financial exhaustion. This last fact forms an important element 
of the new situation and must be taken into consideration when 
prognosticating future developments in that part of the world. 
But its value asa calming influence is to a large extent neutralised 
by the recuperative faculties of those young political organisms, 
and these border on the miraculous. Had their economic life 
been controlled by the laws operating in more advanced com- 
munities, they ought ere now to have ended in bankruptcy and 
ruin. Instead of this happening, nearly all impartial observers 
agree that the war has hardly affected their material resources. 
In most of the Balkan countries agriculture constitutes the staple 
industry, and the work in the fields continued throughout the 
crisis as in normal times. In Bulgaria, for instance, the places 
left vacant by the mobilisation were promptly filled by the women, 
who proved such efficient substitutes that there was very little 
difference in the yield of the crops between the years 1913 and 
1912. Manufacturing or other industries being practically non- 
existent, Bulgaria was spared the dire consequences of a prolonged 
chomage. Itis no exaggeration to say that, given average harvestsy 
four or five years should suffice to obliterate all material traces 
of the war. Of course, the case with the national exchequer is 
somewhat different, but here also the situation is far from being des- 
perate. The heaviest item in the war expenditure, the revictualling 
of half a million men during eleven months, was met by requisi- 
tions, thus constituting a debt which the nation owes to itself. 
As regards foreign creditors, the war indebtedness of Bulgaria is 
insignificant, and any difficulties which she may now encounter 
in trying to place a loan are due to political rather than economic 
causes. The one loss which will be felt longest is the human toll 


of the war—killed, dead and maimed—representing a huge army 
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of at least 100,000, and comprising the most virile elements of 
the nation. On the other hand, the rate at which population 
in Bulgaria increases is the highest in Europe, and will enable 
her to repair the deficiencies sooner than is generally expected. 
In the meantime, the stream of emigration from the new Servian 
and Greek territories has more than compensated for the war 
casualties. 

In considering Bulgaria’s chances of speedily recovering from 
the effects of her recent disasters, a point worth noting is that 
if she was deprived of the legitimate fruits of her sacrifices, she 
was also spared the labour of reorganising extensive territories. 
What the difficulties of that task are in countries lacking the 
first rudiments of civil government may be gathered from the 
present tribulations of new Albania. Less is known of the situa- 
tion in Macedonia, but there is no reason for supposing that the 
pace of progress in that province is any more satisfactory. The 
fact that martial law is still maintained both by Greeks and 
Servians points to the conclusion that the work of renovation 
has hardly yet begun. But the problem must sooner or later 
be tackled, unless chaos is to be promoted to the dignity of 
governmental art. How or where the requisite agents for this 
delicate mission will be found in countries which could hardly 
meet the demand of the home market for administrative talent 
is a question more easily asked than answered. At present 
Macedonia, instead of proving a source of strength to her new 
masters, is rather a drain on the old countries and makes them 
more vulnerable than before. So far, Roumania remains the 
sole Balkan state which has attempted in earnest the organ- 
isation of her new territories. Only, as the administrative system 
inthe Bulgarian Dobrudja was of a more advanced type than the 
one prevalent in Roumania, reform in this case was bound to 
mean retrogression. What the new Roumanian law has done 
is to replace the fabric of self-government and local autonomy 
by administrative sans-géne, and to undermine the security of 
private property under the pretext of verifying title-deeds. The 
secret meaning of this somewhat unusual step will be under- 
stood by those who know that the great preoccupation of 
Roumanian statesmanship is how to provide room for Roumanian 
colonists in a province entirely inhabited by foreign races. 
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As a result of the new enactments, Roumania will henceforth 
possess a class of Bulgarian pariahs in addition to her Jewish 
ones. A touch of irony is supplied to the story by the fact 
that all this is happening on the eve of the Roumanian peasant 
emancipation. The enslavement of the free will in this way 
synchronise with the liberation of the bondsmen. 

The energy and resources, which the other Balkan states 
will have to expend on evolving order out of anarchy or on keeping 
alien races in submission, can be devoted by Bulgaria almost 
entirely to preparations for the day when things Balkan shall 
be once more thrown into the melting-pot. This work of general 
overhauling ought to prove a speedy one, for Bulgaria possesses 
a homogeneous population, famous for its thrift and industry, 
while her finances are in a less precarious position than those of 
her rivals. The disasters which the criminal stupidity of the 
ruling classes brought on the country have chastened its spirit 
without in the least weakening its resolution. Just now, the 
nation’s unanimity of purpose is somewhat obscured by the clash 
of party recriminations, but when the fateful hour comes every 
one will once more be found inspired by the same ideal and 
sustained by the same will. 

If so much stress is laid on Bulgaria, the reason is that in that 
country resides the chief danger to the new order of things in the 
Balkans. The beneficiaries under the Treaty of Bukarest realise this 
perfectly well, and their one anxiety since last August has been how 
to provide against so manifest a peril. It would. no doubt, be 
absurd to anticipate any serious trouble in the immediate future ; 
however tough their race, the Bulgarians cannot be spending 
their whole time fighting. Still, because the risks are distant 
they do not cease to be real, and statesmen of foresight must 
take stock of all possible contingencies. Most of the activity 
which this subject is occasioning, as might be expected, takes 
place behind the scene and partakes of the nature of diplomatic 
secrets. People, however, overrate the importance of what is 
withheld from the public. At all events, those secrets have less 
to do with Bulgaria than with some other quarters which are 
also suspected of harbouring evil intentions. 

As regards Bulgaria, the policy of the new Balkan entente is 
simplicity itself. Roumania, Servia, and Greece openly avow 
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that they continue to form a block and are determined by joint 
efforts to repel all attempts on the part of Bulgaria at altering 
the Balkan status quo. There is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that the solidarity implied in this policy is not 
equally sincere on all sides. For the time being, Bulgaria is 
not only their common enemy, but also their common victim. 
That fact, by making enmity doubly bitter, renders solidarity 
an easier virtue. But solidarity on one point, even when cemented 
by such a potent feeling, does not mean community of interests 
all along the line. In the present case, all influences are far 
from being on the side of concord and, as conditions revert 
to their normal state, the centrifugal tendencies will increase 
rather than diminish in force. While the memory of common 
triumphs remains fresh and the fear of reprisals dominates the 
situation, the adjustment of frictions will prove the pleasantest 
of tasks. It is when those sentiments begin to wear out, as they 
must with time, that the permanency of the entente will be put 
to the test. The problem, as will appear in the course of the 
article, is far more complicated than is imagined, and the possi- 
bility is by no means excluded that the soul would have gone 
out of the entente before the danger which gave birth to it has 
actually arisen. The sad story of the first Balkan League leaves little 
room for illusions as to the durability of most Balkan combina- 
tions. Of course, the fate of the last one is always going to differ 
from that of its predecessors ; but the last in those regions has 
such an inveterate habit of becoming the last but one, that it 
is worth while enquiring into the chances of the present instance 
proving an exception to the rule. We therefore, propose, to 
take each member of the group in turn and examine the various 
factors that are likely to affect their future conduct. 

The place of honour naturally goes to Roumania. The part 
which that country played in recent events, if not very glorious, 
has been a most profitable one. While the other Balkan states 
won or lost on the battlefield, Roumania picked up the palm of 
Balkan hegemony by merely marching her troops through a 
defenceless territory. The advance-guard of her army reached 
the gates of Sofia without encountering a Bulgarian soldier. 
Whatever reverses Bulgaria may have suffered in Macedonia, 
she lost the war to an enemy with whom not a shot was exchanged. 
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This intervention of Roumania at the most critical juncture of 
the war has definitely brought her into the vortex of Balkan 
politics from which the elder generation of her statesmen had 
for many years tried to keep her free. So long as Roumania’s 
face was turned westward, her policy with respect to Bulgaria 
consisted in cultivating the good-will of that country with the 
object of covering her flank. As their interests lay in different 
spheres, there was then no question of rivalry between them. 
The Treaty of Bukarest has changed all this, and henceforth the 
former friends will confront each other as rivals. Protestations 
of good will continue to be made on both sides, and the present 
Bulgarian Government is exerting itself to bring about a rap- 
prochement, but all such efforts are doomed to failure. So long 
as the Roumanian policy continues to be guided by Balkan 
ambitions, an understanding with Bulgaria will remain impos- 
sible, for the very good reason that all such ambitions can only 
be at the expense of the latter country. The manifest interest 
of Roumania, after what has happened, is to keep Bulgaria weak 
and isolated ; any other policy on her part would be courting 
disaster. She is, therefore, acting very logically in constituting 
herself gendarme-en-chef of the Treaty of Bukarest, and those 
who, in Bulgaria, believe that Roumania will voluntarily consent to 
a revision of that instrument are putting their trust in miracles, 
On the contrary, the chances are that the last voice heard in 
defence of the present Balkan arrangement will come from the 
banks of the Dimbovitza. 

If the future course of the Roumanian policy as regards 
Bulgaria is clearly shaped, the same cannot be said of Roumania’s 
relations with the Great Powers; and on this her conduct in 
any future Balkan complications will to a great extent turn. 
For many years Roumania stood as the avowed friend of the 
Triple Alliance and drew her inspiration from Vienna and Berlin. 
This has ceased to be true, at least for the time being. It is 
no secret that during the recent crisis she acted not only with 
the approval, but even at the instigation of Russia and France. 
Since the conclusion of peace, certain events have occurred which 
show that those two Powers are leaving no stone unturned to 
win her to their fold. To a comparatively small country this 
courting must be sweet incense, and the Roumanians are lending 
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themselves to the game with the grace befitting their origin. 
What makes temptation harder to resist is that, in addition to 
mercies already received, other and even bigger favours are 
promised elsewhere. It must not be forgotten that Roumania 
has irredentist ideals in Transylvania where millions of her kins- 
men are groaning under a foreign yoke. So long as she owed 
allegiance in Vienna these aspirations were studiously repressed, 
but now the tempter comes and whispers of the lands on the other 
side of the Carpathians. To many it might seem that there is 
no room for hesitation, and that the plain duty of Roumania is 
to march with those who can help her to realise her historic 
mission. On closer examination, however, the question loses its 
simplicity, and all the arguments are by no means found to be on 
the same side. Transylvania can only be won by the overthrow 
of Austria, and that, in its turn, implies the victory of Russia. 
But such a victory signifies the definite triumph of the Slav race, 
which will then form a vast ocean, encompassing Roumania 
on all sides. This is a heavy price to pay even for such an 
object as the unification of the Roumanian race, and one can 
well understand why some of the most ardent Roumanian patriots 
waver before accepting the proffered hand. On the whole and 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, it is very doubtful 
whether Roumania has at any moment seriously thought of altering 
her traditional policy. Solongas King Charles remains at the helm 
the ship may be expected to follow the old route, and even when 
a new pilot has taken his place any deviations from that course 
are not likely to be more than temporary expedients. The delusion 
that Roumania can be detached from the Triple Alliance will 
not outlive the exceptional circumstances which have created it. 
Sooner or later Franco-Russian diplomacy must admit that it 
has taken its wishes for reality, and with the return to a saner 
appreciation of things the present Balkan entente will have lost in 
the eyes of Russia and France the best part ofitscharms. For the 
value of that entente as far as those Powers are concerned depends 
entirely upon the certitude that it will embrace their quarrels. 
A combination whose prime member belongs to the enemy’s camp 
is to them worse than useless, and the treatment which they 
meted to Bulgaria for her supposed betrayal of their cause will 
one day prove Roumania’s lot also, 
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The case of Greece has many points of resemblance to that 
of Roumania. Her share under the Treaty of Bukarest was far 
bigger than the Roumanian one, and her interest in the main- 
tenance of that pact is proportionately greater. The Balkan 
entente as a defensive instrument is to Greece a necessity of prime 
importance, for she has roused the bitterest resentment in more 
than one quarter and is least able to cope with the danger single- 
handed. But for the fact that she has friends and allies at her 
side, peace between herself and Bulgaria could not last a week. 
Beside the general understanding for the defence of the present 
status quo in the Balkans, Greece has a separate agreement with 
Servia which, originally designed for the purpose of opposing 
Bulgarian ambitions in Macedonia, has since become a treaty of 
reinsurance against possible aggressions on the part of their 
former ally. With all these guarantees for a tranquil enjoy- 
ment of her newly won advantages, the position of Greece is far 
from being satisfactory, and there are specks on her sky which 
may one day develop into threatening clouds. In contrast with 
Roumania, she is surrounded on every side by actual or potential 
rivals, and the only immediate friend on whose assistance she can 
rely is not without giving her causes for serious reflection. The 
work of reorganising her new territories is complicated by the fact 
that a considerable portion of their inhabitants belong to foreign 
races whose sympathies it is well-nigh impossible to secure. Her 
finances are far from thriving, while her military expenditure is 
rendered doubly irksome by the necessity of keeping a strong 
fleet. She may discover that the winning of those territories was 
child’s play as compared with keeping them. 

What was said in connection with the attitude of Roumania 
towards the Great Powers also applies to Greece, though in a 
lesser degree. Ever since her liberation, the foreign policy of 
Greece has been to act as closely as possible with France and 
England, who have on all occasions shown themselves her 
supporters and friends. During the recent crisis, France took 
up the Greek cause with a zeal and energy worthy of the 
old days. Under these circumstances, the notion that Greece 
may at any future time modify her policy will strike most people 
as perfectly gratuitous. But the improbable does happen some- 
times, and signs are not lacking that the present might prove 
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one of those occasions. Greece cannot,any more than Roumania, 
contemplate with equanimity the uninterrupted advance of the 
Slav wave, and the best way of obviating that danger is not to 
side with the group which primarily represents the Slav cause. 
The recent manifestation of King Constantine in Berlin, which 
at the time gave so much umbrage to the French nation, 
was certainly more than mere politeness. When all the facts 
about the latest Balkan crisis are known, it will be found 
that some of the warmest champions of Greek interests came 
from unexpected quarters. Another significant symptom is that 
Germany has more than once expressed her warm approval of 
the Treaty of Bukarest and her opposition to the idea of its 
revision. This proves that she, at all events, does not consider 
the present Balkan entente as inimical to herself. The future alone 
will show whether hers is not a more correct reading of the 
situation than the Franco-Russian one. 

Now a few words about Servia. As regards Greece and 
Roumania she stands in the relation of ally and friend, and for 
the time being the interests of the three are identical. But 
there are some essential differences between her case and theirs. 
For one thing, Servia is a Slav country, which Roumania and 
Greece are not. ‘This fact has important bearings both on 
Servia’s position as a Balkan state and on her relations with 
the outside world. Whether she likes it or not, her fortunes 
must follow those of the great Slav empire, and all choice 
between the two European groups is closed to her. That is 
undoubtedly why no one thinks of flirting with her, as most of 
the Powers do with Greece or Roumania, if not with both: her 
friends; know that they can depend on her fidelity, while 
those who might like to win her feel instinctively that the most 
pressing courtship would be labour lost. She too has a Crown 
Prince of marriageable age, but his name is never mentioned in 
connection with the matrimonial projects which at present fill 
so much space in the newspapers. All this may be perfectly 
natural, but to a sensitive nation whose armies bore the brunt 
of the fighting it must be none the less galling to be left so much 
in the cold. This, however, is small matter as compared with 
the disappointment which Servia suffered in a long-cherished 
hope. To her, free access to the sea is the most pressing economic 
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and political necessity. Her first impulse after the outbreak of 
the war with Turkey was to make a dash through the Albanian 
mountains and try to secure a foothold on the Adriatic coast. 
From a military point of view the task proved a simple one, but 
no sooner had the object been attained than Austria appeared 
on the stage and uttered her memorable veto on the Servian plan. 
The rebuff with which Servia then met laid the germ of the second 
Balkan war, for its immediate consequence was to turn Servian 
ambitions southward. Such was certainly the secret aim of 
Ballplatz, and those who talk of the lamentable failure of Austrian 
diplomacy evidently forget this coup de génie of Count Berchtold, 
which has by no means yet exhausted all its potentialities for evil. 
Last year it poisoned relations between Servia and Bulgaria ; it 
may one day have the same dire effect on Servo-Greek friendship. 
For Servia still remains without a port of her own, and now that 
the best part of Macedonia has been annexed to her territories, 
she will even oftener think of the Agean Sea than of the Adriatic. 
Geographically, Salonika forms part of new Servia, and no amount 
of parchment can prevent this fact from influencing the future 
relations of the new allies. Greece has done everything short 
of surrendering her territory, to accommodate her ally, and 
the various privileges which have been granted to Servia will 
make a considerable difference to her economic position. But 
if Servia is destined to remain for long mistress of the Mace- 
donian hinterland, she must have a sea line which can only be 
obtained at the expense of Greece. All, therefore, is not plain 
sailing in front of the Servo-Greek alliance, and very careful 
steering will be required if that fragile craft is to remain long 
afloat. 

It would be idle to talk of a rapprochement between Servia 
and Bulgaria at this juncture. Time has not yet had a full chance 
of mellowing down the tragic memories of last July, and a deep 
chasm still divides the two kindred nations. The air is thick 
with mutual recriminations ; it is charges of treason on one side 
and accusations of disloyalty on the other. In Bulgaria, public 
opinion is indignant at the treatment of the Bulgarian popu- 
lation in the new Servian territories. Servians, in their turn, 
complain that Bulgaria is instigating insurrection among their 
new subjects. While this state of affairs lasts, all attempts at 
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bringing Servia and Bulgaria together are foredoomed to failure. 
But when every allowance has been made for the unfavourable 
influences, there still remain grounds for believing that such 
an entente is not outside the range of possibilities. Bulgaria 
will sooner or later have to emerge from her present isolation 
and look for a friend in the Balkans. She can go neither to 
Roumania nor to Greece; and her choice, by mere process of 
elimination, will be inevitably fixed on her western neighbour. 
By the time Bulgaria has made up her mind to this initiative, 
Servia will have discovered that the present arrangement, what- 
ever its momentary advantages, affords neither comfort nor 
security. A meeting-ground will be found in the fact that, as 
regards the outside world, their interests point in the same direc- 
tion. Bulgaria may for a time have abandoned her traditional 
policy and lent a willing ear to biased councillors. The results 
have not proved very encouraging, but even if the case had been 
the reverse she would still have soon returned to the old fold. 
The great majority of the Bulgarian nation has always been in 
favour of a close understanding with Russia and the Powers acting 
with her, and any departure from that course has small chances of 
securing the support of public opinion which, in a democratic 
country like Bulgaria, must have the last say on the matter. 

A Servo-Bulgarian understanding will be equally advantageous 
to Servia and to Bulgaria. To the former country, it will not 
only afford an additional guarantee against the Austrian peril, 
but also an indispensable support in the event of a union with 
Montenegro. Such a step is certain to meet with stubborn opposi- 
tion in the Dual Monarchy, which will probably be backed on this 
occasion by Roumania. The friendship of Bulgaria, under these 
circumstances, becomes a valuable asset, and is worth acquiring 
even at the price of some territorial modifications in Macedonia 
and the recognition of the Bulgarian nationality in that 
province. These concessions must be made by Servia, as 
otherwise the profit will be all on one side and Bulgaria will have 
no inducement for striking a bargain. 

Just as a whole set of circumstances warrant the conjecture 
that a rapprochement between Bulgaria and Servia is by no means 
excluded, so, on the other hand, there are facts which point to 
the conclusion that the present Greco-Roumanian friendship will 
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eventually mature into something more precise and permanent. 
Thus, instead of the present somewhat uneven distribution of 
the Balkan forces, two distinct groups will be formed, each drawing 
its inspiration from a different source and each pursuing a different 
ideal. And,as the law of attraction holds good in the political 
as well as the physical world, the Slav group will naturally gravi- 
tate towards that European constellation with which the fortunes 
of its race are linked; while the non-Slav group, probably 
reinforced by Turkey, will be arrayed on the opposite side. In 
this latter case, ethnic solidarity will be replaced by the common 
dread of Slav submersion. When the Balkan situation definitely 
crystallises on these lines, a new chapter in the history of the 
Balkan nations willhave opened. But then, as now, the Balkans 
will remain what they have been for many years past—a 
chess-board on which the Great Powers play their game, using 


the Balkan peoples as pawns. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THERE is no enthusiasm in Canada for the Home Rule Bill in 
spite of the efforts of the Toronto Globe and other Liberal journals 
to give their allies in the Mother Country a little help in return 
for the assistance vouchsafed by Sir Alfred Mond (‘‘ Old Nickel,” 
as he was nick-named by a critic dwelling in the vicinity of Sudbury 
where the Trust-cornered metal is procured) and other cosmo- 
politan Cobdenites during the Reciprocity controversy. Asa rule 
this journalistic support takes the form of academic arguments 
such as might be used by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who is a Gladstonian 
Liberal in theory. But the Toronto organ has been much more 
enterprising than its contemporaries, having sent a special corre- 
spondent to Ulster to study the situation on the spot, with the 
result that Ulstermen in every part of the Dominion have been 
lost in amusement and amazement at some of the most absurd 
dispatches which have ever appeared in a Canadian journal of 
good standing. Anti-militarism is, of course, a front plank in the 
platform of the Toronto Globe, and the infamous cry of ‘ the 
Army v.the People,” which issecretly countenanced by the Asquith 
Administration, has been taken up by its special correspondent 
and leader-writers in the hopes of indirectly discrediting the 
Canadian Minister of Militia, who did good work in South Africa 
and is now making every effort to bring Canada’s land forces 
into a state of efficiency. 

In Canada as in Ireland, however, the intricately woven webs 
of journalistic special pleading count for nothing or less than 
nothing. The Canadians are a nation of workers, not word- 
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mongers ; they will always be found on the side of those who 
would rather act than talk. If there be any Nationalists in 
Toronto outside the office of its Liberal journal, they have 
done nothing to strengthen the hands of Messrs. Redmond and 
Devlin ; they are lying low and keeping the pockets buttoned 
up in which they keep their dollars. On the other hand the 
Ulstermen in Toronto have contributed to the campaign fund 
against Separatism, and there can be no doubt whatever that 
many of them will be found in the field if ever the ultima ratio of 
civil war is reached. But, truth to tell, the general belief in 
Canada is that the Coalition Government is in bad odour with 
the constituencies and will make no effort to renew the plot that 
failed. In fact the Canadian Orangeman is convinced that 
Asquith and Co. have merely sold a pup to the Redmond-Devlin 
crowd. “ The Nationalists have got their Bill,” to quote from 
a letter I lately received from an Ontario farmer who was born 
within sight of the “ wooden walls ” of Derry, ‘“‘ but the people 
will refuse to foot it.” 

Meanwhile the impressive demonstration held in the Queen’s 
Park on May 9 was a proof that feeling in Toronto is very strong 
indeed against the Bill. Many thousands of people, with bands 
playing and flags flying, came in two great processions from the 
east and west of the city and met at the Parliament Buildings. 
In the Park about 20,000 people had assembled when speaking 
began ; thousands of Union Jacks were displayed, and there 
were remarkable scenes of enthusiasm. The Mayor of Toronto 
presided, and the proceedings began with prayer and the singing of 
“ Rock of Ages,” that monumental collect in rhyme. A resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed condemning the Home Rule Bill 
as certain to cause dissension in Ireland and as a menace to 
the unity of the Empire. One clause in this resolution was as 
follows : 


We assure our loyal fellow subjects in Ireland of united and determined 
support, both moral and financial, in the struggle to maintain their rights 
of full citizenship under the flag of the British Empire, of which we as 
Canadians are justly proud to form part. 


The resolution was moved by Mr. W. D. McPherson, member of 
the Ontario Legislature, and seconded by Sir John Willison (the 
famous journalist who made and unmade Sir Wilfrid Laurier). 
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The pick of Toronto’s business leadership was present, to say 
nothing of many well-known politicians, and observers were 
reminded of some of the demonstrations against American Reci- 
procity three years ago. Sir Edward Carson’s name was vigor- 
ously applauded ; he is a popular hero to-day in Canada, even 
among those who disapprove of his policy, Canada, like the 
Tudor monarchs, loves to look upon a man ; she is always more 
concerned with men than with measures, as her political history 
clearly shows. It is in vain that the average Canadian is told 
that the Irish Unionist leader is guilty of treason. “ Treason ” 
is a word that carries no weight on the North American 
Continent; it is there regarded as a survival from the age of 
the rack and the thumb-screws. Canadians and Americans, the 
former in view of the fact that Papineau’s rebellion was the 
beginning of their constitutional autonomy, do not forget the 
epigram : 


Treason doth never prosper: What’s the reason ? 
When it doth prosper none dare call it treason. 


In this case all the forces of loyalty to the Empire and the 
King-Emperor are behind Ulster’s cause, and no plot on paper 
can prevail aganist it in the long run, now that the argument of 
Hybrias the Cretan has been adduced. 


° 


The appointment of Prince Alexander of Teck as the next 
Governor-General has been welcomed by all sorts and conditions 
of Canadians, and the protest of Mr. Emmerson, the Liberal 
member who distinguished himself by reading the American 
Declaration of Independence in the Commons during last session’s 
naval debate, finds little support even among those who are 
afraid that a ‘“‘ Court ” will become established in Canada. Any- 
thing less like a Court than Rideau Hall as it has been under 
the regime of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught could hardly 
be imagined. More than one American visitor to the Canadian 
capital has confessed that the present Governor-General is more 
accessible than any Trust magnate or plutocratic member of the 
New York “ Four Hundred ” (to choose one of many American 
social oligarchies not as a rule distinguished for anything save 
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crude luxuriousness and brainless extravagance) and has secretly 
regretted that anti-monarchical institutions prevent the existence 
in the United States of any form of social leadership that is 
above and beyond the power ofthe purse. There are, and always 
will be, a number of Canadians who think of themselves, not with- 
out reason, as Society (with a big 8), and the maintenance at 
Ottawa of a non-commercial standard of courtliness will help to 
repress any tendency among them to adopt the “ smartness ” 
of the American plutocracy. In justice to Mr. Emmerson, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that his protest is not so much a 
sign of disaffection to the Royal Family as a somewhat ill- 
advised and untimely expression of doubt as to whether it is 
advisable that Canada should become practically a kingdom, as 
was actually desired by Sir John Macdonald. In its comments 
on the appointment the Montreal Daily Mail puts this point 
of view fairly enough : 

The appointment of Prince Alexander of Teck as the next Governor-Gencral comes 
as a surprise. It has been discussed in the Press with a predominating note of disap- 
proval that the Connaught dynasty might be perpetuated through the appointment 
of the Duke’s eldest son. Not that the Duke of Connaught has not been popular, but 
feeling in Canada frowned down anything looking to a system of hereditary rulers, 
While the prediction has not been fulfilled, the ultimate choice is of one most intimately 
connected with the Ruling House of Great Britain. 

But a wider and deeper insight into the situation is shown in 
the following comments by the Montreal Star, one of the ablest 
journals in the Dominion : 

One great function of the Governor-Generalship is to provide a living link between 
the optimistic and progressive democracy of this Dominion and the historic and more 
settled traditions of the old country. It would constitute a very serious menace to the 
permanence of the Empire if these two civilisations, that of the Colonies and that of the 
Motherland, were to lose mutual understanding and appreciation of each other. If the 
Empire is to last, these two differing civilisations must be bound together in sympathy 
and affection. Naturally, we will react on each other, and it is vitally important that 
there shall exist conduits through which the forces of each shall easily reach the plastic 
communal life of the other. A common flag and common patriotism will do much. 
Trade, if it can be cultivated, will add another bond of union. We, for our part, think 
that the building together of a common Navy would unite our young men and our more 
venturous spirits in a common effort of self-defence against common foes. 

Among these forces of union, however, we must always reckon as important the 
Governor-Generals who come out to us from the very penumbra of Royalty, an essentially 
old-world institution, and who offer an object-lesson to our fearless democracy in the 
great truth that a worthy Royal House is indeed first among the servants of a nation. 
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Very few Canadians now advocate the abolition of the Governor- 
General ; those who do invariably forget that Canada does not, in 
point of fact, pay the salary of the Sovereign’s representative. 
As the Duke of Connaught’s tenure of office has been an unqualified 
success, the vast majority of Canadians are pleased to see a second 
appointment on the same lines. And the feeling that the 
“young people ” are likely to find Prince Alexander and Princess 
Alice not so immersed in State affairs as not to find zest in sport 
and social diversions is also universal. Canada is a young country 
and youth is an invaluable asset ; it would be a very great pity 
if she grew old before her time and lost the secret of jove-de-vivre, 
like decayed politicians and disillusioned journalists. Nothing 
will be lost, much will be gained, if Canada, the Prince and his 
Princess are all young together. There have been times when 
Rideau Hall has been a trifle dull, a little too decorous with all 
its simplicity. On the whole a young Governor-Generalship 
is hailed in Canada as a refreshing innovation. 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
[From an AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


PuBLiIc opinion in Australia was somewhat startled by Mr. 
Churchill’s speech on the Navy Estimates. Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth had been prepared for a modification of the 
naval provision proposed to be made by the Admiralty in the 
Pacific under the agreement made at the Imperial Defence Con- 
ference in 1909. But the complet > abandonment of the principles 
which they had been led to believe formed the definite basis 
for a permanent policy in Imperial naval defence has come as 
somewhat of a surprise. This surprise has been accompanied 
by a certain amount of resentment at the fact that a vital de- 
parture from, if not a complete reversal of, the agreement entered 
into between the Imperial Government and the Commonwealth 
of Australia, in common with the other self-governing Dominions 
of the Empire, has been announced by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty without the slightest consultation with the Govern- 
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ments interested, or even as much as a private preliminary inti- 
mation of the contemplated change. This conduct is the more 
regrettable because it is unfortunately not an isolated incident. 
When the Commonwealth Government suggested the summoning 
of a Defence Conference last August, two months elapsed before 
even a formal acknowledgment was sent by the Colonial Office, and 
nearly four months passed before the decision of the Imperial 
authorities was communicated to the Australian Government. 
There seems no reason why this neglect and discourtesy should 
take place, and one result of Sir Hartmann Just’s visit to Australia 
should be to remedy these defects in inter-Imperial relations. 

Mr. Churchill in his speech indulged in some fulsome praise 
of the Commonwealth’s efforts in naval defence, which he de- 
scribed as “heroic.” Australians would have been better pleased 
if, instead of these superficial eulogies, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had moie adequately appreciated their point of view 
and the claims underlying the defence force which they are 
organising at much pecuniary and personal sacrifice, and had 
conferred with their Government more frequently before outlining 
a policy which alters the whole scheme on which the Royal 
Australian Navy was inaugurated. 

The 1909 agreement, the general principles of which were 
confirmed in 1911, was founded on two very definite principles, 
the cogency of which still obtains to-day. They were, first, 
that it is desirable that a powerful British fleet should be placed 
in the Pacific Ocean to protect British commercial and other 
interests, and to safeguard the possessions of the Crown in the 
southern seas against possible menace; and, secondly, that this 
fleet should comprise units contributed by both the Mother 
Country and the three Dominions whose shores are washed by 
the Pacific. Thus, the very important principle of a joint re- 
sponsibility for common Imperial obligations was given concrete 
form. Quite apart from the practical result from a defence 
point of view, the value from a general Imperial standpoint of 
this agreement was incalculable. The attempt to stimulate inter- 
Imperial union by a bond far more abiding than an annual cash 
contribution was clearly worth making. Moreover, the moral 
effect in the eyes of the world of a powerful Imperial fleet in 


the Pacific Ocean to which three of the Dominions would contribute 
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quotas, would have been, and would still be very great. It would 
have demonstrated the growing power and National conscious- 
ness and sense of responsibility on the part of the younger nations 
of the British Empire, and to the ties of kinship (still strong and 
undiminished in intensity let it be said parenthetically) would 
have been added the cement of joint sacrifice and a united har- 
nessing of national endeavour in order to meet a common Imperial 
obligation. 

It is important that this wider outlook presented by the Im- 
perial naval defence problem should be clearly appreciated and 
kept in the forefront of discussions on the subject, because it 
seems that Mr. Churchill, in his anxiety to support his theories 
with regard to naval organisation, has omitted to give it due 
or, indeed, any consideration. Yet, it formed a vital factor in 
the scheme which was agreed to at the Defence Conference in 1909. 
And the important point for immediate consideration is the fact 
that Australia entered upon her policy of a local naval unit with 
the clear understanding that her fleet would be united with the 
ships of Canada, New Zealand, and the Mother Country to form 
a powerful joint British Pacific fleet. Alone her vessels could 
not be expected to play a dominating part in the Defence of 
Imperial interests in the Pacific. But as a unit in a united 
Imperial fleet, such as was contemplated in 1909 and again in 
1911, they would furnish a very real and effective contribution 
to the joint provision made by the Empire, the value of which 
would be enhanced by the training of officers and men, and the 
construction of dockyards and other essential naval equipment 
on land. It is the practice of ill-informed critics of the Australian 
naval policy to refer to what they describe as Australia’s “iso- 
lated navy.” The Royal Australian Navy was never intended 
to be isolated, as the agreements of 1909 and 1911 clearly show, 
and it is at least doubtful whether the Commonwealth Govern. 
ment would have entered upon the task to which they had set 
their hands during the past five years if the situation which has 
subsequently arisen could have been foreseen. 

By consenting to the complete abandonment of the fundamental 
basis of the 1909 scheme Mr. Churchill has destroyed the valuable 
Imperial note which was its central feature. But another im- 
portant result follows from the Imperial Government’s decision, 
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under the plan adopted at one Conference and confirmed at the 
second. Each force of both the Dominions and the Mother 
Country had a definite place in a general, co-ordinated Imperial 
organisation. They were all to be parts of a connected whole, 
all wheels in the same machine. But if the machinery is scrapped, 
if the structure into which each unit was to fit is left only partially 
built, the question may reasonably be asked what altered plans 
our Imperial architects propose to formulate in order to intro- 
duce something in the nature of symmetry into the present chaotic 
design? “To what point is Australian policy now developing ?” 
asked Mr. Cook after Mr. Churchill’s speech was delivered. This 
question is very pertinent, because, whilst a definite answer 
could have been made so long as the 1909 agreement remained 
intact, it is impossible to give a reply in view of the altered direc- 
tion now given to Imperial defence policy. 

Both Mr. Cook, the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, and 
Mr. Massey, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, have expressed 
themselves in emphatic terms with regard to Mr. Churchill’s 
references to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the part which 
the treaty between Great Britain and Japan should play in the 
naval defence of the Pacific. They both make it clear that Mr. 
Churchill’s assumption that Australia and New Zealand must 
depend on the vessels of his Majesty the Mikado for the pro- 
tection of their shores is inconsistent with the views held by the 
Governments of the two Dominions as to the immediate and 
potential needs in the matter of defence and the dignified and 
powerful position which the forces of the British Empire should 
occupy in the Southern seas. In other words these two statesmen 
who undoubtedly represent public sentiment in their respective 
countries, take up the standpoint that it is to a British fleet 
and not to a Japanese fleet that they look for the maintenance 
of the might and prestige of British power in the Pacific Ocean. 
Their statements are of sufficient importance to be placed on 
record here. Mr. Cook stated: 


A great statesman * at the other end of the world recently said that the Pacific has 
been made safe by the Japanese treaty. That raises for Australia questions of serious 


* Our readers will scarcely recognise the Windbag of Dundee and Plotter of 
Pogroms under this designation.—Epitor N.R, 
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importance. I hope Australia will always be on friendly terms with Japan, and will 
get into closer relations with it in trade and commerce and in the peaceful acts of 
civilisation. And I hope that the treaty may long continue in its present form, for 
I believe it is a great power for peace. But when Australia is asked to rely on the 
Japanese treaty for the defence of the Pacific, a very serious situation is created. 
Japan is a nation whose people Australia will not admit to its shores. The “ White 
Australia ” policy must be defended at all costs, for it is a cardinal principle of Australian 
political belicf. Japanese civilisation differs radically from that of Australia, which 
has been compelled to see that there should be no mixing of races in her territory. 
Rightly or wrongly Australia has set herself to avoid the troubles that have come to 
America and elsewhere. That being the cardinal principle of this country, and action 
having been taken on the strength of it, it becomes a serious question to be told by the 
Imperial Government that Australia is to depend for her safety on the Japanese treaty 
alone. 


Mr. Cook went on to state that whilst it was true,as Mr. Churchill 
had said, that the naval forces of the Empire should be con- 
centrated under a united command in the chief theatres of opera- 
tions, it should not be forgotten that the Empire’s naval problem 
was a dual one. “Not only,” said the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth, “should the Imperial power be developed in 
relation to the world’s problem in order that there should be an 
Imperial navy to fight on any and every sea where Imperial 
interests are threatened, but these world-wide preparations 
must be combined to make it possible to concentrate the forces 
at any point wherever the Dominions happen to have the greatest 
menace. Whilst Australia always hopes that the Imperial 
unit may be maintained and the Imperial fleet so developed 
and arranged that every part of the world would be looked after 
wherever there’ might be a possible menace, the Imperial naval 
confederation should be available at any spot in any part of the 
Dominions, and so available that this country will in no way 
depend absolutely on the treaty obligations of any foreign Power 
whatsoever.” 

. Mr. Massey was equally explicit, as the following extracts 
from his speech indicate. 


Mr. Churchill in his speech states that the alliance between England and Japan 
secures the safety of Australia and New Zealand. A statement like that does not 
appealto me. It is ambiguous, and I do not quite know what it means. I do not want 
to do Mr. Churchill any injustice, but if he means that the people of Australia and New 
Zealand are to be satisfied with the protection afforded by Japanese ships and Japanese 
sailors, then Mr. Winston Churchill is very much mistaken. I do not believe for one 
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moment that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has secured the safety of either Australia or 
New Zealand, I do not think so for one moment, and it is just as well for Mr, Churchill 
to know it. 


Mr. Massey once more dealt with the non-fulfilment by the 
British Government of its agreement to place two Bristol cruisers 
in New Zealand waters. ‘‘ We therefore intend,” said the New 
Zealand Premier, “to ask Parliament at the earliest possible 
moment to authorise the building of a Bristol cruiser to protect 
our harbours and trade-routes. I believe the best policy is 
for the Dominion to provide its own ships. The time will come 
when the Pacific will be a storm-centre, and Anglo-Saxons will 
have to fight as their forefathers did. Australia is preparing, 
and Canada and South Africa will also have to do it. At any 
rate New Zealand must look forward to the time when there will 
be a British Navy in the Pacific ready to cope with any foe that 
comes along.” 

Mr. Cook spoke after Mr. Massey’s pronouncement, and referred 
to the speech of the New Zealand Premier in appreciative terms 
as an indication of the probability that Australia would soon 
be able to welcome her sister Dominion in a joint Imperial naval 
compact, and as a further recognition of the need for some 
standardisation of naval preparations within the Empire. The 
Commonwealth Prime Minister once more emphasised the need 
for an Inter-Imperial Conference which should discuss the whole 
subject. “The Government is anxious,” said Mr. Cook, “to 
get a conference with all the self-governing Dominions. Our first 
fleet unit is being completed, but to what point is the Australian 
policy developing ? An agreement was made a few years ago 
by which the Imperial Government undertook to send to the 
Pacific ship for ship with Australia. Mr. Churchill has departed 
from that agreement. He has proclaimed that ships of inferior 
calibre will do very well for the Pacific. Australia is entitled 
to something more than that statement. It is entitled to a free 
and full discussion of the subject of Imperial defence with every 
unit of the Empire.” 

It was no doubt as a result of these emphatic expressions of 
opinion that Mr. Asquith decided to approach the two Dominions 
with regard to the possibility of holding a conference on the 
subject at an early date. This action savoured of the practice 
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of locking the stable door after the steed had flown, for apparently 
the Imperial Government is now willing to confer with the 
Dominions with regard to a policy which has already been settled. 
The fact that the Federal Parliament is to meet on April 15, 
and that a political crisis and a dissolution of Parliament will 
probably follow almost immediately make it clearly impossible 
that the Commonwealth Government could spare any of its 
Ministers to attend a conference within the next few months. 
If the Imperial authorities had consented to the Australian 
Government’s request last year, not only could the conference 
have been held before the political situation in both the Mother 
Country and Australia made a meeting exceedingly difficult, 
but an exchange of views could have taken place before the 
announcement made by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons 
on the Naval Estimates. That a conference must take place 
before very long is apparent, and the Imperial Government will 
be wise if they endeavour to arrange it as soon as possible. Neither 
Australia nor New Zealand accepts the policy propounded by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. Australia is proceeding with 
the organisation of her naval force, and New Zealand is about 
to follow her example, undeterred by the speech of Mr. Churchill. 
So unsatisfactory a situation cannot be allowed to continue 
without impeding that cordial co-operation for common Imperial 
ends which is essential to the cause of Imperial unity and, indeed, 
to the establishment of an eflicient British naval force in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It is necessary to refer to two further aspects of Mr. Churchill’s 
statement. The First Lord of the Admiralty suggested that the 
capital ships of the Dominions should be sent to Home waters. 
So far as “ Australia’ is concerned I am in a position to state 
that there is not the slightest likelihood of any Government of 
the Commonwealth consenting to such a course. Both Mr. 
Cook and Senator Millen, the Minister for Defence, have stated, 
with all the emphasis at their command, that in no circumstances 
would they consent to this diversion from their appointed sphere 
of the vessels of the Royal Australian Navy. The Australian 
fleet, of course, is to become available for general Imperial pur- 
poses in time of war or other emergency. But Mr. Churchill 
contemplates their permanent employment in Europe, thus, 
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as Senator Millen has pointed out, entirely reversing the Aus- 
tralian naval policy which was inaugurated with the full appro- 
bation of the Admiralty, since confirmed on more than one occasion, 
Mr. Churchill’s proposed Imperial Squadron, which is to per- 
ambulate the Empire, is not regarded in Australia seriously. 
It does not appear to meet either the needs of the Pacific or 
those which obtain in Europe. Australian statesmen may not 
be able to emulate Mr. Churchill in naval strategy, but they 
ask the pertinent question whether at a period of emergency 
(which would probably come suddenly) it is possible for a powerful 
British fleet to travel from Gibraltar to Australian waters in a 
few hours or even a few days. If there is a potential menace 
to Imperial interests in the Southern seas, then it is essential 
that a substantial nucleus of a powerful British force, ready to 
cope with any danger that may arise, should be established in 
the Pacific Ocean. It may be that this menace is mitigated 
by the Anglo-Japanese alliance. But the treaty with Japan may 
not be renewed, and the difficult task of organising an adequate 
naval force requires careful preparation in advance over @ 
period of years and cannot be undertaken at a moment’s notice. 
Australians desire to know in what respects the Imperial 
situation has altered since 1909 so as to bring about the denun- 
ciation by the spokesman of the Imperial Government ofthe 
policy then arrived at by the representatives of the Dominions 
and the Mother Country. The Anglo-Japanese alliance was 
in existence then, as it was in 1911, and presumably the con- 
sequences flowing from it, to which Mr. Churchill has referred, 
obtained in those years as cogently as they do in the year 1914. 
The international menace is not greater now than it was in the 
two previous years. Indeed the Defence conference of 1909 was 
called together essentially as a result of the situation arising 
out of the increase in the German navy. And 1911 was the 
year of the coup d’Agadir! To what, then, is the change of 
policy due? The Australian Government has every desire to 
co-operate with the Imperial authorities whole-heartedly, and 
to be guided, so far as possible, by the expert advice of the high 
officials of the British Admiralty, from whom, indeed, they have 
received the utmost assistance and consideration in the diffi- 
cult task of organising their navy. But the Government of the 
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Commonwealth is entitled to call attention to the wide Imperial 
issues which are raised by the matters now in controversy, issues 
which go to the root of the relations between the Dominions 
and the Mother Country, which may stimulate or retard the 
hopes entertained by every sincere citizen of the Empire for a 
closer union between its component parts. This consummation 
is calculated to be promoted by such an organisation of Imperial 
defence forces as will keep ever before each part of the Empire 
the ideals of Imperial unity based upon the united discharge 
of common responsibilities. It is for this, amongst other reasons, 
that Mr. Churchill’s speech is to be regretted from the point of 
view of a true, virile Imperialism. 


INDIA 
A GOSSIP ABOUT BOMBAY 


Two months ago Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, Viceroy of India, 
steamed through Bombay Harbour on the turbine liner Lhasa, 
snapped a crimson ribbon and entered the great new docks which 
have made Bombay the best equipped port in Asia. The moment 
was a memorable one, for it marked the culmination of a long 
and ceaseless struggle. In the midst of adversity and when still 
under the stress of a prolonged and devastating visitation of 
plague, Bombay bravely persevered in her determination to fulfil 
the greatness of her destinies. The new docks are only one aspect 
of the manifold activities which in the last twenty years have 
transformed the face of the city, yet they are in some ways the 
most remarkable of all. The development of the modern port 
of Bombay is probably without a parallel. Other ports have 
built docks and extended harbour facilities in the hope of attract- 
ing trade, but Bombay has been engaged of late years in an 
unending race to keep abreast of the growth of her coastwise and 
overseas traffic. When King Edward, as Prince of Wales, laid 
the foundation-stone of the Prince’s Dock in 1875, the sea-borne 
trade of the port had a volume of £48,000,000. The Prince’s 
Dock had a basin accommodation of 30 acres, but by the time it 
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was finished in 1880 the trade had outstripped it. The Victoria 
Dock, furnishing another 25 acres, was begun in 1885 and com- 
pleted in 1888. Again it was found to be inadequate for the 
growing demand for dock space. When King George, as Prince 
of Wales, laid the foundation of the Alexandra Dock in 1905 the 
volume of trade had reached £98,000,000. To-day the figures 
stand at the enormous total of £142,000,000, and are still rising. 
The shipping now entering the port totals 4,500,000 tons annually, 
and the revenue of the Port Trust amounts to nearly £600,000. 
Such is the present position of a port which began with the little dry 
dock built by the East India Company in 1689. 

The Alexandra Dock, opened by Lord Hardinge, has a basin 
accommodation of 50 acres, three miles of quays, and a dry dock 
1000 feet long and 100 feet wide. Other extensions are approach- 
ing completion. At the new mole ocean mail steamers will berth 
alongside the express trains, which will carry passengers over 
the main lines of India at a speed worthy to be compared with 
the best trains of Continental Europe. The railway connections 
with the docks are to be enormously enlarged, and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway has in hand an expenditure on im- 
provements which is reckoned in millions. The old cotton “ green ” 
at Colaba, recently the scene of so many inexplicable fires, is to 
disappear, and the cotton and grain and seeds and manganese 
ore which make up the bulk of Bombay exports will be accom- 
modated on a big reclamation space of 580 acres close to the new 
docks. The Port Trust alone are spending £6,500,000 on these 
improvements, and when their work is done the berthing accommo- 
dation of the port will be increased three-fold. The dry dock 
will take a Dreadnought, and is certainly large enough to hold 
the biggest ship likely to traverse the Suez Canal in our time. 
It has a depth over the blocks of 33 feet 6 inches. The depth 
of the new dock is 37 feet 6 inches. 

This magnificent extension of the port of Bombay, which is 
here only summarily and partially sketched, is chiefly due to the 
genius and foresight of two remarkable men. One is Sir Walter 
Hughes, now perhaps almost the only living representative of 
that older race of engineers who, in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, have left enduring records of their work in India. Slow 
of speech, quiet in manner, but gifted with far-seeing judgment, 
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great courage, and exceptional tenacity, Sir Walter Hughes for 
many years devoted himself heart and soul to the development 
of the port of Bombay. It is gratifying to think that, still 
hale and vigorous and busy in the practice of his profession in 
England, he was able to return to India and stand on the deck 
of the Lhasa to see the completion of his great enterprise. With 
him was associated Mr. P. G. Messent, the Port Trust Engineer. 
Most Port Trusts, when they plan great works, employ engineers 
of world-wide fame. The Bombay Port Trust knew their man, 
and were well aware that in Mr. Messent they possessed an 
engineer of very unusual capacity, who understood their require- 
ments and was fully equal to his exacting task. They trusted 
him, and events showed that they were not mistaken in their 
confidence. 

The opening of these great works at Bombay is an event of 
Imperial importance, as was shown by the warm congratulatory 
telegrams sent by King George and Queen Alexandra. At a 
time when the news from India is not always of the most com- _ 
fortable kind, it is good to be able to turn and contemplate so 
striking an example of solid progress. For the older race of Anglo- 
Indians, however, the recent ceremonies will suggest reflections 
upon the many changes which have been witnessed in Bombay in the 
last twenty years. In two decades the city has in many respects 
grown almost out of recognition, and the only factor which seems 
to remain unalterable is the obsolete speed of the mail steamers. 
Yet even the steamers have seen their changes, too, for twenty 
years ago the old Ancona and the Kaiser-i-Hind were still running 
into Bombay Harbour from the China seas. Such splendid 
vessels as the Maloja and the Mantua were then undreamed of. 
No one outside the hotels now takes much notice of the departure 
of the mail steamers, but in those days it was still an event. Half 
European Bombay flocked aboard “the mail” on Saturday 
morning, and lingered over the generous lunch which the P.and O. 
Company used to serve, with splendid indifference, to any one 
who chanced to wander into the saloon. The warning bell gene- 
rally had to be sounded half a dozen times when the moment 
came to weigh anchor, and the P. and O. officials breathed secret 
prayers of thanksgiving when plague regulations and the Venice 
Convention put an end for ever to this ancient custom, Soon 
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the landing of passengers in launches and the drive through streets 
blocked with cotton-laden bullock carts will have ended also, 
and be only a disagreeable memory ; but it may be predicted 
that when the old iron-roofed shed at Ballard Pier has vanished, 
and passengers step straight from a palatial steamer into 
a resplendent train, they will still be found grumbling at the 
P. and O. Your Anglo-Indian is very like King Kama in 
Princess Ida, who sang : 


And isn’t your life extremely flat, 
With nothing whatever to grumble at? 


He considers, and will always consider, that chief among his inalien- 
able privileges is that of grumbling at the P. and O. I have 
always noticed that the loudest grumbler about the food aboard 
ship is generally the man from the jungles who for years has had 
to kill a sheep every time he wants a mutton chop. As a matter 
of fact, the P. and O. keeps an excellent table, and has served India 
better and more faithfully than dwellers in that country will 
ever realise. 

Perhaps nowhere in Bombay have greater changes been seen 
than in the neighbourhood of the Apollo Bunder, the “ Gateway 
of India.” No one quite knows how the Apollo Bunder got its 
name, though the late Mr. James Douglas, Bombay’s ablest 
antiquarian, was wont to trace it to the corruption of a native 
word. The Bunder is really a broad terraced sea-wall opposite 
the naval anchorage. Twenty years ago it was not a very im- 
pressive landing-place, for beyond it was a stretch of waste ground. 
At sunset hundreds of Mohammedans who had been “ eating the 
air” by the sea-wall were accustomed to spread their praying- 
carpets on the Bunder and kneel in prayer with their faces turned 
towards Mecca. The only building was the small structure, 
long ago demolished, which was the original Green and Reed’s 
restaurant. Both Green and Reed were notable men in their 
day, and generations of Englishmen in Bombay have eaten 
Karachi oysters beneath their low and exceedingly hot veranda 
on the edge of the sea. Green and Reed have both passed away, 
and the great restaurant which still preserves their name, and 
maintains their old reputation for good cooking, is now an annexe of 
Taj Mahal Palace Hotel. The site of the hotel was then a 
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little harbour, and by its slip stood the boathouse of the Bombay 
Gymkhana. Rowing was still popular in Bombay in those days, 
as it ought to be to-day. The Gymkhana possessed some good 
pairs and fours, and in the evening one could enjoy a pleasant 
pull towards the docks. The decision of the Port Trust to reclaim 
the slip put an end to rowing. Some of us wanted the Gym- 
khana to build a new boathouse near the Ballard Pier, but the 
hunting men swarmed in from the suburb of Bandora, twelve 
miles away, and killed the scheme. The boats were taken out to 
Bandora Creek, but as no one cared to row in that muddy inlet 
the sport soon languished. It was a selfish and a foolish 
decision. 

Beyond the site of the old boathouse the late Mr. Tata reared 
his majestic hotel, and only his heirs know how many lakhs he 
spent upon the foundations alone. The wiseacres said that so 
mighty a building—there is no hotel like it in the East—would 
soon collapse, but these dismal prophecies are forgotten to-day. 
The chief trouble he had with the foundations was when he made 
a big Turkish bath underground. The subsoil water leaked into the 
swimming bath and it had to be closed. The shining dome of 
the hotel, which is visible far out at sea, is covered with bits of 
broken china, like most of the floors. Mr. Tata wanted to put 
a big searchlight on the dome, but the marine authorities objected 
on the ground that it would confuse navigators approaching 
the port. Massive architecture is a characteristic of the new 
Bombay. The fashion was set by the late Mr. F. W. Stevens, 
who built as though for eternity. The tremendous Victoria 
Terminus, of which he was the architect, is as ponderous and endur- 
ing as one of the old cathedrals. So, too, is the Corporation 
building opposite, another pile of immense solidity. The archi- 
tects of the Taj Mahal Hotel followed his example, and its walls 
are of enormous strength. Mr. Stevens designed the Yacht Club 
Chambers, which now dominate the Apollo Bunder, and made 
them as strong as a formidable castle. The Yacht Club itself, 
which is the work of Mr. Charles Adams, is perhaps more in keep- 
ing with tropical requirements. Broad verandas are not so 
imposing as domes and rounded towers, but they are cooler. 
Even the Yacht Club has been largely transformed in the last 
twenty years, and its new and lofty dining-room with twirling 
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electric fans is a great change from the old low room with hand- 
pulled punkahs. Yet it is doubtful whether the change is for 
the better. Another change which has been witnessed in the 
last two decades is manifested in the intense jealousy with which 
the Yacht Club is now regarded by some sections of the Indian 
community in Bombay. The Parsees are the principal exponents 
of this antagonism, which once almost led to the ruin of the 
Apollo Bunder. They started a scheme for the erection of a 
Parsee Yacht Club in front of the Yacht Club Chambers, and very 
nearly got it carried. Out of that scheme grew the club on the 
top of Green and Reed’s present building, to which no Europeans 
are admitted. 

The question of the admission of Indians to English clubs in 
India has assumed political importance, but is very much misunder- 
stood. Globe-trotting Radicals, whose knowledge of clubland 
is generally confined to the National Liberal Club—which is really 
a vast caravanserai—have made many abusive and erroneous 
statements on the subject. In my experience the feeling about 
the admission of Indians to English clubs exists chiefly in Bombay, 
and is not very visible elsewhere in India ; and in Bombay it centres 
almost exclusively upon the Yacht Club. The reason is obvious. 
The Yacht Club has a beautiful lawn on the edge of the sea, where 
the English residents and their wives and daughters assemble 
towards sunset for tea. The Apollo Bunder adjoins the lawn, 
and the Bunder happens to be the only spot where the citizens of 
Bombay can conveniently gather and look out upon their lovely 
harbour at eventide. Crowds of wealthy Indians drive down to 
the Bunder, which has become a fashionable promenade. They 
look across at the cool green lawn of the Yacht Club, and are 
embittered by the knowledge that they may not enter there. 
The bitterness has grown very real, but it is very unreasonable, 
and arises largely from a lack of knowledge of the principles of 
clubs. Any clubless Englishman might with just as little reason 
feel indignant every time he passed the Atheneum Club, or 
White’s, or the Marlborough, or any other London club. 

“ Oh, but,” says the Radical traveller, “there is a very great 
difference. In Bombay there isa racial bar.” That is quite true, 
but it is instituted for very practical reasons. There is no city 
in India where the Indian and the English communities are on 
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better or more intimate terms than in Bombay. The inter- 
mingling grows rather than lessens. There is no Englishman 
long resident in Bombay who cannot say that some of his 
best and closest friends are Indians. He would gladly welcome 
his own Indian friends to his clubs, as he does to his house. 
Why does he not do so? ‘There are four reasons. The 
first is that the bulk of the Englishmen resident in Bombay 
are business men. They fear—and the fear is justified— 
that once the club doors are thrown open, pressure of an irre- 
sistible kind may be brought to bear upon them to nominate 
Indians with whom they have business relations, who may 
not always be “clubbable”? men. The second reason is that 
if some eligible Indians—of whom there are admittedly many— 
were admitted, they might in turn propose others not so eligible. 
The English element might in time become submerged. The 
third reason is that whereas English club members and com- 
mittees have recognised standards of eligibility for men of their 
own race, they might often be unable to tell whether the Indians 
who went up for election were suitable or not. The fourth, and 
most vital, reason is that the bulk of the people of India will not 
eat with Englishmen, or allow Englishmen to meet their women- 
folk in social intercourse, and in clubs where English ladies fore- 
gather, Englishmen resolutely decline to break down their own 
barriers while religion and immemorial custom erect invulnerable 
barriers against themselves. The racial exclusiveness of the 
English clubs in Bombay inflicts a wounding hardship upon a 
few Indian gentlemen, some of whom I am proud to number among 
my friends. Nevertheless, I believe it to be wisely conceived. 
No one who has long studied this question can fail to come to the 
conclusion that a change in this matter would not at present 
make for greater amity,as Radical tourists hastily suppose, but 
would inevitably produce far greater discord. Moreover, the 
present system will not always endure. Most thoughtful men 
who know Bombay conditions well consider now that in time 
a change may come; but it is best that it should come very 
slowly, and the hour is not yet ripe for a beginning. Should 
such a change ever be made, the principal difficulties would 
have to be overcome—first, by placing a definite limit upon the 
number of Indian members admitted to any English’ club, second, 
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by retaining solely in English hands the control of what are 
essentially English institutions. 

Meanwhile, the admirable Orient Club, which in recent years 
has flourished apace, furnishes Bombay with a welcome resort 
where Englishmen and Indians can meet upon a common 
footing. 

I have wandered far from my original theme, though not very 
far from the Apollo Bunder. That historic spot is now to undergo 
further reclamation and enlargement, chiefly in response to a 
suggestion from King George. When the King landed in India 
to hold his Imperial Durbar at Delhi, a temporary gateway, sur- 
mounted with domes, was erected upon the Bunder. His Majesty 
expressed a wish that the gateway, or some structure resembling 
it, might be reproduced in a permanent form. Out of this sug- 
gestion has grown a scheme for a great increase in the size of the 
Bunder, and the building of a huge gateway pavilion containing 
halls in which the elect can assemble to meet future monarchs 
and Viceroys. The conception of the original temporary struc- 
ture was not adhered to, on the ground that it resembled an 
Oriental mausoleum. Why domes should necessarily be held to 
suggest a mausoleum is not clear. The design finally chosen is 
reminiscent of the Marble Arch, with Gujarati decoration thrown 
in; but no doubt it will be an imposing structure, and a suitable 
gateway for a great Empire. 

I began with some intention of reciting the many changes 
in Bombay in the last twenty years, but have scarcely left the 
foreshore of the harbour. One notable change during that period 
has been the widespread substitution of flats for the old low and 
comfortable bungalows in which Europeans once dwelt. Bombay 
has always had a housing problem, and apparently always will 
have one. The Improvement Trust, instituted by Lord Sand- 
hurst after the first outbreak of plague, is doing much for the 
betterment of the native city, though the financial position of the 
Trust is not all that it might be. The Europeans, on the other 
hand, are continuing to huddle in flats which are extremely un- 
suitable for tropical conditions. Flats are bad enough in London ; 
in the tropics they do not permit people to live a wholesome family 
life. The problem for Europeans in Bombay is to find building 
areas on which they can build small bungalows within easy reach 
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of their business. They do not like the flats; they take them 
because no other accommodation is available. Lord Sydenham’s 
huge scheme fora reclamation on the shores of Back Bay at Colaba 
at one time seemed likely to give the necessary relief. He pro- 
posed to create a vast new Bombay where the Indian Ocean 
still rolls over shallow foreshores. From the engineering point 
of view the scheme was admirable enough, but experts condemn 
it as economically and financially unsound. One calculation 
insists that small bungalows on the area to be rz-laimed could 
only be built at a rent of £50 a month, and even prosperous Bombay 
shrinks from such an expenditure in house-rent. 
ASIATICUS 


